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P HE FACE. 


While some of our wars in India are open to the charge 
that they were undertaken on slight provocation, and were 
forced on by us in order that we might have an excuse for 
annexation, our struggle with Tippoo Sail) was, on the other 


hand, marked by a long endurance of wrong, and a toleration 


of abominable cruelties perpetrated upon Englishmen and our 
\ndti j££ allies. Ilvd er All wasji con<p iorQjn.of tint true Eastern 
ffiypej _Jie was ambitious in the extreme, ho dreamed of becoim 
dng the Lord of the whole of Southern India, ho was an able 


leader, and, though ruthless whore it was his policy to strike 


terror, he was not cruel from choico. Mis son, Tippoo, on the 
contrary, revelled in acts of the most abominable cruelty. It 
would seem that he massacred for the very,pleasure of mas¬ 
sacring, and hundreds ofd^ritish.fftfctiyiis, wefo ki Hod Jf by fW Tl lV 
poison,or torture, sioafrfy to pprtifv h is lust for murder. Patience 
was* shown towards this monster iTjitfTpatieiice'lHieanm a fault, 
and our inaction was mrimrally ascribed byliim to fear. Had 
firmness b mx shown^by Lord Cornwajlis, when Moriiigapatai 
was practically s in his power, the second war would have ^ 
avoided and thousands of lives spared. The blunder i 
costly one to us, for the work had to bo done all over a, 
and the fault of Lord Cornwallis retrieved by the energy 
firmness of the Marquis of Wellesley. 

The story of the campaign is taken from various sources, 
and the details of the treatment of the prisoners from the 
published narratives of two oilicors who effected their escape 
from prisons. 


Yours sincerely, 


G. A. HKNTY. 
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THE TIGER OE MYSORE. 


CHAPTEXt X. 


A LOST FATHER. 


lEItE is no saying, lad, no saying at all. .A1 
know is that your father thn captain v 
washed ashore at the same time as I was. 
you have heard me say, I owed my life to 
I was pretty nigh gone when L caught wig] 
him holding on to a spar; spent as X was, I managed to 
a shout loud enough to catch his oar. lie looked ro 
I waved my hand and shouted, ‘ Good-bye, Captain !’ 

I sank lower and lower, and felt that it was all over, * 
half in a dream, I heard your father’s voice shout, 4 Hojlu 
B en! ’ I gave one more struggle, and thou I felt him ea 
me by the arm. I don’t remembor what happened, until 
found myself lashed to the spar beside him. c That is rig* 
Ben,’ he said cheerily, as I held up my head ; * you w ? ” 
now. I had a, sharp tussle to got you hero, but it is al 1 
We are setting inshore fast. Pull yourself together 
shall have a rough time of it in the surf. Anyhow 
stick together, come what may.’ 

“ As the waves lifted us up 1 saw the coast with k' 
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of cocoa-nuts almost down to the water’s edge, and white shoots 
of surf running up high on the sandy beach, i t was not more 
than a hundred yards away, and the captain sang out, 
4 Hurrah ! There are some natives coming down ; they will give¬ 
ns a hand.’ Next time we came up on a wave ho said, 
‘When we get ciose, Ben, we must cut ourselves a drill, from 
this spar, or it will crush the life out of us ; hut be lore wo do 
that I will tie the two of us together.’ 

£i He cut a bit of rope from the raillo hanging from the spar, 
and-tied one end round my waist and the other round Ins 
own, leaving about five fathoms loose between us. 

44 4 There,’ he shouted in my ear. 4 If,either of us gets chucked 
well up and the natives get a hold of him, the other must 
come up too. Now mind, Ben, keep broadside on to the wa ve 
if you can, and let it roll you up as far as it will take you; t hen, 
when you feel that its force is spent, stick your lingers and toes 
into the sand and hold on like grim death.’ Well, wo drilled 
nearer and nearer until, just as we got to the point where t he 
great waves tumbled over, the captain cut the lashings and 
swam a little away, so as to he clear of the spar; then a- big 
wave came towering up; I was carried along like a, straw 
in a whirlpool. Then there was a crash that pretty nigh 
knocked the senses out of me. T do not know what happened, 
afterwards. It was a confusion of white water rushing past 
and over me. Then for a moment I stopped, and at once made 
a clutch at the ground that I had been rolling over. There 
- Was a big strain and I was hauled backwards as if a team 
• of wild horses were pulling at me. Then there was a jerk, 
and I knew nothing more till I woke up and found myself 
f on the sands, out of reach of ,the surf. 

44 Your father did not come to for Iinlf-an-hour; he had been 
hurt a bit worse thanT had, but at la,st he. came round. Well, 
we were kept three months in a sort of castle place, and then 
• one day.a party of chaps with guns and swords came into the 
yard where we> were sitting. The man who seemed the head 
. of the fellows who had been keeping us prisoners, walked up 
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THE CAPTAIN AND BEN LASH THEMSELVES TO THE SPAR- 


A” LOST RVt'HFR. 


1 % 


with ono who was ov tiI«•)41 \ :m ofl'oor m*-r f ho o!ju jk as tool 
just arrival. Ho ito»k***1 at u - 1 »• a h, and thou laid hi . h or! <at 
fho nijitaiii ; thot* f ho of h»*m ouino in*. Tito o> pvon had jna 
< imo to say, 4 Wo am ooiiw? to h»* parto 1, lion, i in I h|o ,••, ymi \ 

If over you p'f hark, tjivo my h*vo h* my win*. and foil 
hor what has hnpponod 0* n»u # and that do 1 out a Wry 
Up hor hoapt, for I shall mslo a U4f *4 h j ho tiro Haw I **»-t 
it ulmnoo.’ Tlio no\t day I w,h luhon off to a. pi **'■ * thrv o dl 
(Hliout. Thom f stoppod a yo,ny and thou Hu* r «Tdi of’ (ho 
pluco joinod tho Knuiish a:.* dun Tippoo, who u.i i foul »<f all 
tin* country, and I ua » ro]*u a*d, I hoi >*» *i bv that fimo to 
talk thoir liiiyfo ptolty w»*lh lhoit: # h I ha;o it nil 

now, and I had found out that t ho okay. who food t ^ Lm v,»ur 
fat hor a way won* a party ,.a»n* down by | >; *« •* wh«<, having 
hoard that two Kuyh dttaou had boon o.» -t »*>« . #.>■•»'* « 1?, »d im-sHod 
Upon olio of thorn boiirjf huhdod **vnr to huso it j •. k n-o* is Uiof, 
a p*oaf many of fft#* prism,so in Tipp-*•’■< |».<odi loo ho*n 
murdorod in tin*ir dun^o..: . lfoh.it. atani uot and nwrjof.aa 
that ho has no Ku mp».m pnomoro hut mw" o,v* know, ?h**f 
ho has uuiuhor* of tliom in hi■» hand . Wb.-sJoj tb*'u .plain 
is unt* of tho-a* who havo hrn nmrdor.d, or hi vul! 

in ono of Ttppt hos dttn^oon : S umro than l or any ono oho 
can .say,” 

u Woll, ns I havo fold you, Hon, that u w ha? %vo n»*' m I-** 
find out,” 

44 I know that is what your no a h* r ha.. -■■od, ! >.d, Ln» 

it NtHtniK hi mo that yon huu* nowo ohano«, *4 hudo./ f'I,,• oroi 
In fho muon t han you imo *4 iourmn-* w hrt l,*o * • ■< > i» p*Hau 
is alivo or nut 

Woll, wo am i/oiiJi* to fry, ,inydo*w, |hu< I k o-..^ l% 
diflioulf job, hut inof Isor and f Inn* t dl.*d I s ? <<,*?. r.-r.? • 

you eimit* homo with fho !»»■« », i hi * m .. «,m ., | p t ,% t , 

nmdo up m t v ti*fii#l, and nothing ru* oh.tv. >> .■»■*> f | 

ha,vu im*ro olmuoos Ilian m*o? po-p?. vriil k-.; r. f*. <, * Wr 

w all in my favour; and fhon, y*os Know, I t p,. irro r.o-r 
just list wolf as Kto?h !j." 
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“Yes, of course that is a pull, and a big one ; but it is a 
desperate undertaking, lad, and I can’t say as I see how it 
is to be done.” 

“ I don’t see either, Ben, and I don’t expect to see until wo 
get out there; but, desperate or not, mother and I are going 
to try.” 

Dick Holland, the speaker, was a lad of some fifteen years 
of-age; his father, who was captain of a line East 1 ndiamau, 
had sailed from London when he was nine, and had nev er 
returned. No news had been received of the ship after sir* 
touched at the Cape, and it was supposed that she had gone 
down with all hands, until, nearly three years Infer, her 
boatswain, Ben Birket, had entered the East India Com pony’s 
office, and reported that he himself, and the captain, had been 
cast ashore on the territories of the Rajah of Ooorg, i he sole 
survivors, as far as he knew, of the Hooghley . After an inter¬ 
view with the Directors, he had gone straight to the house a! 
Shadwell inhabited by Mrs. Holland. She had left there, but 
had removed to a smaller one a short distance a way, where 
she lived upon the interest of the sum that her husband had 
invested from his savings, and from a small pension granted 
to her by the Company. 

Mrs. Holland was a half-caste, the daughter of an Englbh 
woman who had married a young rajah. Her mothers lip, 
had been a happy one; but when her daughter had readied 
the age of sixteen she died, obtaining on her deathbed the 
rajah’s consent that the girl should be sent to England to he 
educated, while her son, who was three years younger, should 
remain with his father. Over him she had exercised but 
little influence; he had been brought up like tin* suns of ot her 
native pyinces, and, save for his somewhat light, complexion, 
the English blood in his veins would never have been mi>perfed. 

Margaret, on the other hand, had boon under her mothers 
care, and as the latter had always hoped that the girl would, 
at any rate for a time, go to her family in England, him bad 
always conversed with her in that language, and bad, until 
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her decreasing strength rendered it no longer possible, given 
her an English education. 

In complexion and appearance she took far more after her 
English mother than the boy had done, and, save for her soft, 
dark eyes, and glossy, jet-black hair, might have passed as 
of pure English blood. When she sailed, it was with tho 
intention of returning to India in the course of a few years; 
but this arrangement was overthrown by tho fact that on tho 
voyage, John Holland, tho handsome young first mate of 
the Indiaman, completely won her heart, and they were 
married a fortnight after the vessel came up tho Tha mes, The 
matter would not have boon so hurried had not a letter she 
posted on landing, to her mother’s sister, who had promised 
her a home, received am answer written in a. strain winch 
determined her to yield at once to John Holland’s pressing 
entreaties that they should bo married without delay. Her 
aunt had replied that she lia-d consented to overlook tho conduct 
of her mother in uniting herself to a native, and to receive her 
for a year at the rectory, but that her behaviour in so pre¬ 
cipitately engaging herself to a rough sailor, rendered it 
impossible to countenance her. As she stated that she had 
come over with a sum sufficient to pay her expenses while in 
England, she advised her to ask the captain—-who, by tho way, 
must have grossly neglected his duties by allowing an intimacy 
between her and his mate—to place her in some school where 
she would be well looked after until her return to India,. 

The Indian blood in Margaret’s veins boiled iicreely, and she 
wrote her aunt a letter which caused that lady to congratu¬ 
late herself on the good fortune that had prevented her from 
having to receive under her roof a girl of so objectionable and 
violent a character. Although tho language that John Holland 
used concerning this letter was strong indeed, be was well 
satisfied, as he had foreseen that it was not probable 
Margaret’s friends would have allowed her to marry him 
without communicating with her father, and that the rajah 
might have projects of his own for Inn* disposal, lie laid the 
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ease before the captain, who placed her in charge of his wife 
until the marriage took place. Except for the long absences 
of her husband, Margaret’s life had been a very happy one, 
and she was looking forward to the time when, after another 
voyage, he would be able to give up his profession and settle 
down upon his savings. 

When months passed by and no news came of the Hooghley 
having reached port, Mrs. Holland at once gave up her house 
and moved into a smaller one; for although her income would 
have been sufficient to enable her to remain where she was, 
she determined to save every penny she was able for the 
sake of her boy. She was possessed of strong common-sense 
and firmness of character, and when Ben Birket returned 
wii.lt his tale, he was surprised at the composure with which 
she received it. 


** 1 have always,” she said, “ had a conviction that John was 
still alive, and have not allowed Dick to think of his father as 
dead ; and now* I believe as firmly as before that some day John 
will be restored to me. I myself can do nothing towards aiding 
him. A woman can do little here; she can do nothing in India, 
save among her own people. I shall wait patiently for a time; 
it may be that this war will result in his release. But in the 


meantime I shall continue to prepare Dick to take up the search 
for him as soon as he is old enough. I hear once a year from 
my brother, who is now rajah, and he will be able to aid my 
boy in many ways. However, for a time I must be patient 
and wait. I have learnt to wait during my husband’s long 
absences; and besides, I think that the women of India are 
a patient race. I trust that John will yet come home to me, 
ImtJt not, when it is time we will try to rescue him.” 

Ben said nothing at the time to damp her courage, but he 
skwk Ins head as he left the cottage. “Poor creature,” he 
San . I would not say anything to discourage her, but for 
it woman and toy to try to get a captive out of the claws 
ot the tiger ot Mysore is just madness.” 

Each time lie returned from a voyage Ben called upon 
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Mrs. Holland. He himself had given up every vestige of 
hope when it was known that the name of her husband was 
not among the list of those whom Tippoo had been forced to 
release. Margaret Holland, however, still clung to hope, .tier 
face was paler, and there was a set, pathetic expression in it; 
so when she spoke of her husband as being still alive, Ben would 
sooner have cut out his tongue than allow the slightest word, 
indicative of his own feeling of certainty as to the captain’s 
fate, to escape him, and he always made a pretence of entering 
warmly into her plans. The training, as she considered it, 
of her son, went on steadily ; she always conversed with him 
in her father’s language, and he was able to speak it as well 
as English. She was ever impressing upon him that he must 
he strong and active. When he was twelve she engaged an 
old soldier, who had set up a sort of academy, to instruct him 
in the use of the sword and in such exercises as were calculated 
to strengthen his muscles and to give him strength and agility. 
Unlike most mothers, she had no word of reproach when he 
returned home from school with a puffed face or cut lips, the 
signs of battle. 

“I do not want you to be quarrelsome,” she often said to 
him, “ but I have heard your father say that a man who can 
use his fists well is sure to be cool and quick in any emergency. 
You know what is before you, and these quali ties are of far 
more importance in your case than any book loanring; there¬ 
fore, Dick, I say, never quarrel on your own account, hut 
whenever you see a boy bullying a smaller one, take the 
opportunity of giving him a lesson while learning one yourself. 
In the days of old, you know, the first duty of a true knight 
was to succour the oppressed, and I want you to be a true 
knight. You will get thrashed sometimes, no doubt, but don’t 
mind that; perhaps next time you will turn the tables.” 

Dick noted upon this advice, and by the time he was fifteen 
had established a reputation among not only the hoys of his 
own school, but of the district. In addition to his strength 
and quickness, he had a fund of dogged endurance and imper- 

( M8 4) B 
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turbable good-temper that did not fail him, even on the rare 
occasions when, in combats with boys much older than himself, 
he was forced to admit himself defeated. The fact that he 
fought, not because he was angry, but as if it were a ma tter 
of business, gave him a great advantage, and his readiness 
to take up the cause of any hoy ill-treated by another was 
so notorious that “I will tell Dick Holland ” became a. threat 
that saved many a boy from being bullied. Ten days before 
his conversation with Ben his mother had said,— 

“Dick, I can stand this no longer ; I have tried to be patient 
for six years, but I can be patient no longer. I fend that 
another year oh suspense would kill me. Therefore I have made 
up my mind to sail at once. The voyage will take us live 
months, and perhaps you may have to remain some little liiwo 
"at my brother’s before you can start, blow that the time is 
come, I think that perhaps I am about to do wrong, and that 
it may cost you your life. But I cannot help it, Dick; I dream 
of your father almost every night, and I wake up thinking that 
I hear him calling upon me to help him. I feel that I should 
go mad if this were to last much longer.” 

“I am ready, mother,” the boy said earnestly. “I have 
been hoping for some time that you would say you would start 
soon ; and though I have not, of course, the strength of a mau, 
I think that will be more than made up hy the advan¬ 
tage I should have as a boy, in looking for my father; 
and at any rate, from what you tell me, I should think tlmt 
I am quite as strong as an average native of your country. 
Anyhow, mother, I am sure that it will be best for us to go 
now. It must have been awful for you, waiting all this time, 
and though you have never said anything about it, I have 
noticed for a long time that you were looking ill, and was 
sure that you were worrying terribly. What 'would be the 
use ox staying any longer? I should not he very much 
stronger in another year than I am now, and a year would 
seem an age to father.” 

And so it wa,s settled, and Mrs. Holland at once began to 
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make preparations fur their departure, Sin* had already, 
without, saying anything to hick, given notice (hat she should 
give tip the house. She had, during (la* six yours, saved a 
sum of money amply suilieieiit fur t he expenses of (ha journey 
ami outfit, ami she had now' only to order clothes for herself 
ami Dirk, audio part with law fun >i tuns ben, on his return, 
had hoard with grave apprehension that she was about to 
carry out liar intention; hut as ho saw (hat any ration 
s trance on his part would In* worm I lian us doss, ho alula mod 
from oil oring any, and wa rmly entered info hor plans, A If or 
an hour’s talk ho had propostal to IKok to go out. for a stroll 
with him. 

“Inin glad to have a talk with vnu, I Ion/* Dick said, *‘<Jf 
course, 1 have hoard from mother what yon told hop when you 
came home, hut. 1 shall Ik* glad to hoar it faun you, so a.s to 
know exact ly how it all was. You know sho Idols sum that 
father is still alive; I should liko h* know what your opinion 
really is ahout it. Of course it will make no dilferenee, as I 
should never sav anything to her; hut 1 should like tu know 
whether you t hink there is any possibility of his being alive," 

To this Hen had replied as already related, lie was silent 
when Dick asserted that, desperate or not , he inf ended t o 
carry out his mothers plan, 

“ I Would not say as J think it nltngef her desperate, as far 
as you are concerned/ he said thoughtfully. u 11 don’t seem 
to me as there is much chance of your ever getting news of 
your father, lad ; and as to gett ing him out of prison if you do 
come to hear of him, ivhy, Jim test, 1 would not given, quid 
of baccy for your chance; hut I don't say as 1 think that it is 
an altogether desperate job, as far as you are concerned v»ntr 
self. Talking t heir lingo ns you do, itY just possible as you 
might be able to travel about in disguise without niiv one 
finding you nut, especially as t lie Ihi jaIn your uncle, ought to 
he able to help you u hit, and put you in the way of things, 
and perhaps send some trusty ehap along with you. There 
is no doubt you are strong fur your age, and bring thin and 
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iietliing but muscle, you would pass better as a native than if 
you bad been thick and chunky. My old woman tolls mo as 
you have a regular name as a fighter, and that you have given 
a lesson to many a bully in the neighbourhood. Altogether 
there is a lot in your favour, and I don’t- see why you should 
not pull through all right; at any rate, even should the 
worst come to the worst, and you do got news somehow that 
your poor father has gone down, I am sure it will be belter 
for your mother than going on as she has done for the last 
sis: years, just wearing herself out with anxiety.” 

“ I am sure it will, Hen. I can tell you that it is as much 
as I can do sometimes not to burst out crying when I see her 
sitting by the hour, with her eyes open, hut not seeing any¬ 
thing or moving as much as a finger—just thinking, and 
thinking, and thinking. I wish we were going out in your 
ship, Ben” " 


“ I wish you was, lad; hut it will be five or six weeks 1 xdWo 

we are off again. Anyhow, the ship you are going in.the 

Madras —is a fine craft, and the captain hoars as high a, 
character as any one in the Company’s fleet. Well, l ; [d } f 
hope that it will all turn out well. If I could have talked ( ho 
lingo like a native, I would have been glad to have gone 
with you and taken my chances. The captain saved my 
life in that wreck, and it would only have boon right I hut I 
should risk mine for him, if there was hut a shadow of rhnnre 
of its being of use; but I know that in a job of this sort I 
could be of no good whatsoever, and should he geithm 
you into trouble before we had gone a mile together.” 

“Iam sure that you-would help if you could, Bou;'hut of 
course you could be of no use.” 

I on ^ ea you think of being homo again, lad '<! ” 

There is no saying, Ben-it may be years; Imfc 'lunvtuw 
iong it takes I shaVt give it up until I find (mt f tn . ,. |lrtuill 
-what has become of my father.” 

“And ain't there a chance of hearing how you art* ‘u.fiimr 
on, »ick? I shall think of you and your xnotku- uften and 
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often when I am on deck keeping my watch at night, and 
it will seem hard that I mayn't be able to hear for years as 
to what you are doing." 

“ The only thing that I can do, Bon, will be to write if X 
get a chance of sending a messenger, or for my mother to 
write to you to the office." 

“ That is it. You send a letter to Ben Birket, boatswain 
of the Madeira , care of East India, Company, Leadenliall Street, 
and I shall get it sooner or Liter. Of course I shall not 
expect a long yarn, but just two or three words to toll me 
how you are getting on, and whether you have got any news 
of your father. And if you come hack to England, leave your 
address at the Company's office for me, for it ain't an easy 
matter to find any one out in London unless you have got their 
bearings right." 

Ten days later Mrs. Holland and Dick embarked on the 
Madras. Dick had been warned by his mother to say nothing 
to any one on board as to the object of their voyage. 

“I shall mention,” she said, “that I am going out to make 
some inquiries respecting the truth of a report that has reached 
me, that some of those on board the Ilooyhley , of which, my 
husband was captain, survived the wreck, and were taken up 
the country. That will bo quite sufficient. Bay nothing about 
my having been born in India,, or that my father was a native 
rajah. Borne of these officials—and still more, their wives— 
are very prejudiced, and consider themselves to be quite different 
beings to the natives of the country. I found it so on my 
voyage to England; at any rate, wo don't want our affairs 
talked about; it will ho quite sufficient for people to know 
that we are, as I said, going out to make some inquiries about 
the truth of this rumour." 

“All light, mother. At any rate, the captain has told you 
that he will look after you and make things comfortable for 
you, so we need not caro about any tiling else." 

“We certainly need not care, Dick; but it is much more 
agreeable to get on nicely with every one. I was very pleased 
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when Captain Barstow called yesterday and .said that, having 
heard at the office that the Mrs. Holland on the passenger list 
was the widow of his old shipmate, John Holland, ho had come 
round to see if there was anything that lie could do for her, 
and he promised to do all in his power to make us coinbiifabla. 
Of course, I told him that I did not regard myself as Captain 
Holland's widow—that all we knew was that ho had got safely 
ashore, and had been taken up to Mysore, and ns I had a. 
strong conviction he was still alive, I was going out to endea¬ 
vour to ascertain from native sources whether ho was still 
living. 4 Well, ma’am., I hope that you will succeed,’ he said. 
‘All this is new to me. I thought he was drowned when the 
HoogMey went ashore. Anyhow, Mrs. Holland, I honour you 
for making this journey just on the off chance of hearing 
something of your husband, and you may bo sure I will do a 11 
I can to make the voyage a pleasant one for you.’ Ho you see 
we shall start favourably, Hick, for the captain can do a -great 
deal towards adding to the comfort of a passenger. W hen H is 
known by the purser and steward that a lady is under the 
special care of the captain, it ensures her h huger share of 
ckility and special attentions than she might otherwise obtain." 

As soon as they went on board, indeed, the captain came 
up to them. 


a.mi none 


“Good-morning, Mrs. Holland," he said, 
quite right to come on board early. It gives you «. chance of 
being attended to before the stewards are being called for l>v 
twenty people at once.” He beckoned ton midshipman. “ Mr. 

Hart, please tell the purser I wish to speak to him.-. Ho 

this is your son, Mrs. Holland? A. fine, straight-looking ... 

tellow ; are you going to put him in the Service* ? You ha ve 

ucWMg? 7011 W ’ VM0h 1 “ S “' e th0 lk * «1 would 

I* iS a matter thnt 1 llnvo lordly 

out -Tnd trv O , faC h r - haTefor years beeaB0 determined to go 
Sck™ J 3b ff S ° me Ee ™ of w >y l»,Bba W 1, „h aw 
i ugh to journey abo.ut as my protector, that I 
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have not thought, as I ought to have done, what profession he 
should follow. However, he is only fifteen yet, and there will 
be time enough when lie gets back.” 

“If lie is to g*o into the service, the sooner the belter, tan am 
—one can hardly begin too young. However, 1 don’t say there 
are not plenty of good sailors alloat who did not enter until a. 

couple of years older than ho is-.there is no strict rule as to 

age. Only fifteen, is lie£ I should have taken him for at 
least a year older. However, if yon like, 'Mrs. Holland, I will 
put him in the way of learning a good dea l during the voyage. 
He might as well bo doing that as loafing about the dark all 
<%•” 

“Much better, Captain. I am very much obliged to you, 
and 1 am sure that ho will he, too.” 

“ I should like it immensely, Captain,” Dick: exclaimed. 

At this moment the purser came up. 

“Mr. Stevenson,” the captain said, “this is Mrs. Holland. 
She is the wife of my old friend John Holland wo were and 
shipmen together on hoard the (Uuhjch. lie commanded the 
Hooghler /, which was lost, you know, live or six years ago, 
somewhere near Calicut. There were two or three, survivors, 
and he was one of them, and it seems that he was taken up 
the country; so Mrs. Holland is going out to endeavour to 
ascertain whether he may not bo still alive, though perhaps 
detained by one of those native princes. Please do even 
thing you can to make her comfortable, and tell the head 
steward that it is my particular wish, she. shall be well 
attended to. Who is she berthed with 'i ” 

The purser took the passenger list; from his pocket, 

“She is with Mrs. Colonel Williamson and the wile of 
Commissioner Larkins.” , 

The captain gave a grunt of dissatisfaction. The pur.vr 
went on. “There is a small cabin vacant, Oa plain, Two 
ladies who were to have it a. mother and daughter have, 
I hear this morning, boon unexpectedly detained, owing 
to the sudden illness ui outs of them. Their heavy baggage 
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is all in the hold, and must go on, and they will follow in Mm* 
next ship. Shall I put Mrs. Holland in thorn '( ” 

“Certainly; this is most fortunate. i don’t lldnk that 
you would have been comfortable with the other two, Mr/-. 
Holland. I don’t know the colonel’s wife, hut Mrs. Larkins 
has travelled with us before, and 1 had quite enough of Inr 
on that voyage.” 

“Thank you very much, Captain. It will indeed he a 
comfort to have a cabin to myself.” 

Hick found that he was berthed with two young cadets, 
whose names, he learned from the cards fastened ov er I lie 
bunks, were Latham and Fellows, I ialf-andnmr after the 
arrival of the Hollands on board, the passengers began t«» 
pour in rapidly, and the deck of the Mtuh'ttx was soon crowded 
with them, their friends, and their luggage. liclnw, nil was 


bustle and confusion. Men shouted angrily to steward/; 
women, laden with parcels, blocked the gangway, and appealed 
helplessly to.every one for information and aid ; sailors carried 
down trunks and portmanteaus; and Mrs. Lolland, when sin* 
emerged from her cabin, having stowed away her belongings 


and made things tidy, congratulated herself on having been the 
first on board, and so had not only avoided all this confusion, 
but obtained a separate cabin, which she might not otherwise 
have been able to do, as the captain would have been too busy 
to devote any special attention to her. After having hamli d 
her over to the care of the purser, Captain Bar,stow had spnlmn 
to the second officer, who happened to be passing. 

Mr. Eawlinson,” he said, “this is the son of my old 
friend,Captain Holland. He is going out with his mother. 1 
wish you would keep your eye upon him, and lot him pda 
the midshipmen in their studies with you in the morning. 
Possibly he may enter the Service, and it will he a great 
advantage to him to have got up navigation a bit Indore he 

out" -7^ ? WiU ° CCU W hiH mlnd nnd Id HI 

_ Scfeie ^ A lad of kis age would bo like a fbh out of 

watei among the passengers on the quarter-deck.” 
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u Ay, ay, sir. I will do wluit I can for him.” And ho 
hurried away. 

Dick saw that, for the present, there was nothing to he 
done but to look on, and it was not until the next morning, 
when the Madras was 1 making her way south, outside the 
Goodwins, that the second officer spoke to him. 

“Ah, there you are, lad! I have keen too busy to think 
of you, and it will be another day or two before wo settle 
down to regular work; however, I will introduce you to one 
or two of the midshipmen, and they will make you free of 
the ship.” 

Dick was indeed already beginning to feed at home. The 
long table, full from end to end, had presented such a contrast 
to his quiet dinner with his mother, that, as he wit down 
beside her and looked round, he thought ho should never 
get to speak to any one throughout the voyage. However, 
he had scarcely settled himself when a gentleman in a, naval 
uniform, next to him, made the remark : 

“Well, youngster, what do you think of all thisI 
suppose it is all new to you ? ” 

“ It is, sir. It seems very strange at first, but I suppose 
I shall get accustomed to it,”* 

“ Oh, yes. You will find it pleasant enough by-and-lyo, 
I am the ship’s doctor; the purser has been telling me about 
you and your mother. I made one voyage with your father ; 
it was my first, and a kinder captain I never sailed with. 
I heard from the purser that there seems to bo a chance 
of his being still alive, and that your mother is going out 
to try and find out something about him. I hope most 
sincerely that she may succeed in doing so; but he has been 
missing a long time now. Still, that is no reason why she 
should not find him; there have been instances where men 
have been kept for years by hour* of those rascally natives ■— 
why, goodness only knows, except, I suppose, because they 
fear and hate us, and think that some time or other an 
English prisoner may ho useful to them, Your mother looks 
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far from strong” lie went on, as lie glanced across Dick to 
Mrs. Holland, who was talking to a lady on tlio other side of 
her ; “ has she been ill ? ” 

“No, sir; I have never known her ill yet. She lias been 
worrying herself a great deal; she has waited so lon'g, because 
she did not like to go out until she could take me with her. 
She has no friends in England with whom she could leave 
me. She looks a good deal better now than sho did a, month 
ago. I think directly she settled to come out, and had 
something to do, she became better.” 

“That is quite natural,” the doctor said. “ There is 
nothing so trying as inactivity. I have no doubt that [he 
sea air will quite set her up again. It performs almost 
miracles on the homeward-hound passengers. They come on 
board looking-pale and listless and washed out; at the end 
of a month at sea they are different creatures altogether.” 

The purser had taken pains to seat Mrs. Holland at table 
next to a person who would be a pleasant companion fur 
her, and the lady she' was now talking to was the wile of a. 
chaplain in the army. She had, a year before, returned from 
India in the Madras, and he knew her to bo a kind and 
pleasant woman. 


Diek did not care for his cabin mates. They were young 
fellows of about eighteen years of ago; one was a imp how 
of a Director of the Company, the other the son of a hH* 
Indian official. t They paid but little attention to him 
generally ignoring him altogether, and conversing about 
things and people in India in the tone of men to whom such 
matters were quite familiar. 

In three or four days Dick became on good terms with 

foun^Th MadraS tw ‘> <* «.«m worn 

younger than himself, two somewhat older, while the others 

thekSlrkT °* thar d ime ’ and h ° ped tkat tf‘wwmil.1 
ad tadM t f mdshipmen ’ s b0 ^- Tlw four ymm-or 

oilfj Sr^r , T7 “ iug Undw U “> “"I 
uistiuctron, and Dick took his place at tlio taldo 
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regularly with them. Mathematics had boon the only sub¬ 
ject in which, lie had at all distinguished himself at school, 
and lie found himself able to give satisfaction to Mr. Itawlin- 
son in his studios of navigation, A ft .or this work was over, 
they, had an hour’s practical instruction by the boats wands 
mate, in knotting and splicing ropes, and in other similar 
matters. 

In a fortnight lie had learned the na mes and uses of what had 
at first seemed to him the innumerable ropes, and long before 
that had, accompanied one of the midshipmen a loft. On the 
first occasion that lie did so, two of the topmon followed, him, 
with the intention of carrying out the usual custom of hashing 
him to the ratlines until lie paid his fooling. Seeing them 
coining up, the midshipman laughed, and told Dick what was 
in store for- him. The hoy had been as awkward ns most 
beginners in climbing the shrouds, the looseness and give 
of the ratlines puzzling him ; but ho had for years practised 
climbing ropes in the gymnasium at HUadwell, and was 
confident in bis power to do anything in. that way. The 
consequence was, that as soon ns the sailors gained the top, 
where he and the midshipman were standing, Dick seized ono 
of the halliards and with a merry laugh came down hand 
over hand. A minute later, ho stood on t ho deck. 

“ Well done, youngster,” said (he boatswain’s mate, who 
happened to bo standing by, as 'Dick’s feet touched the deck. 
u Tliis may be the first time you have I won on board a ship, 
but it is easy to see t hat it isn’t the iirst, by a long way, that 
yon have been on a rope. Oould you go up again 

“Yes, I should think so,” Dick said. “I have never 
climbed so high as that, because L have never had the chance; 
but it ought to be easy enough.” 

The man laughed. “There arc not many sailors wlm can 
doit,” lie said. “ Well, lot its sco how high you will got,” 

As Dick was accustomed to go up a rope Thirty feet high, 
hand over hand, without using his.legs, he was eoniidout that, 
with their assistance, be could gel up to the main top, lofty 
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as it was, and he at once threw off his jacket and started. 
He found the task harder than he had anticipated; hnt he 
did it without a pause. He was glad, however, when the two 
sailors above grasped him by the arms and placed him beside 
them on the main-top. 

“Well, sir,” one said admiringly, “we thought you was 
a Johnny Hewcome Jby the way yon went up tho ratimes 
but "you came up that rope like a monkey. Well, sir, you 
are free up here, and if you weren’t it would not make much 
odds to you, for it would take half the ship’s company to 
capture you.” 

“I don’t want to get off paying my footing,” Dick said, 
pulling five shillings from his pocket and handing them to the 
sailors; for his mother had told him that it was the custom 
on first going aloft to make a present to them, and hml 
given Mm the money for the purpose. “I can climb, hut f 
don’t know anything about ropes, and I shall ho very much 
obliged if you will teach me all you can ” 


CHAPTER II. 

A BRUSH WITH PRIVATEERS. 

TAICK was surprised when, on descending to tho dock fin 

rrf? f u n i l tk i at What seemed to him b Y no means very 
(Iitticult feat had attracted general attention. Hot only did 

a dozen °. f the Srtilors P a * Hm oa the back with eyidumu- 

otW 3T S1Y6 ° f SU1 ’ FiS0 and admi ration, but the 

othei midshipmen spoke quite as warmly, the eldest savin- 

I eould hare got up the rope, Holland, but I could not hah 

Eth P ySo ’tl°l ^ ^ h ° Ut St ° PpiUg f ° r «• Ut to tike 

:; 5 ' . , u dont look s « very strong, either.” 

replied ^ W 1 ® mOT6 ^ Dick 

,.A' i 1 a doile a lot of practice at clinibiu- for I 

uo t0 ^ Str ° ng ’ aWl 1 hwd that vvns 
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When, presently, Dick wont aft. to Un> quarter-dock, Captain 
Barsfcow said to him, “You have astonished us all, lad. I 
could hardly believe my eyes when T saw you going up that 
rope. I first caught, sight of you when you had (dim hod but 
twenty feet, and wondered how far you would gob at that 
pace. I would have watered a hundred guineas to one that 
you would not have kept it up to the top. Well, lad, what¬ 
ever profession you take to, it is certain that you will be 
a good sailor spoilt.” 

They had now boon three weeks out, but had made slow 
progress, for the winds had tarn light, and mostly from the 
soutli-west. u This is very dull work,” the doctor said to 
Dick one day at dinner. “ Hero we are, three weeks out., 
and still hardly beyond the Channel. There is one con¬ 
solation: it is not the fault of the ship; she has been doing 
well under the circumstances, but the fat es have born against 
her thus far. I have no doubt there are a score of ships still 
lying in the Downs, that were there when we passed; and, 
tedious as it has been heating down the Channel, with scarce 
wind enough most of the time to keep our sails full, it would 
have been worse lying there all the time.” 

“• Still, we have gained a good bit on them, sir.” 

“ If the wind wore to change round, say to the north-east, 
and they brought it along with them, they would soon make 
up for lost time, for it would not take (hem throe days to run 
here. However, wo shall begin (.«> do better soon ; I heard 
the captain say that ho should change his course to-morrow. 
We are somewhere oil* Cork, awl when he makes a. few miles 
more westing, he will bear away south, if wo had had 
a favourable wind, we should have taken our departure from 
the Skirt, but with it in this quarter urn are obliged to make 
more westing before we lay her head on her course, or wo 
should risk getting in too close to the French coast; and their 
privateers areas thick aw perns there.” 

“But wo should not ho afraid of a French privateer, 
doctor e i 91 
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“Well, not altogether afraid of one, but they vi-ry »* *' ■ ■:* 
go in couples; and sometimes three of them will work Imo ? h» Vt 
I don’t think one privateer alone would wnimv to a? nodi 
though she might harass us a hit, and keep up a »Ii 4nut ,: ;v, 
in hopes that another might hear it and hear d<m n fn 'n. ■- 
aid. But it is always as well to keep five of t hem if »*:-.• **>■,; 
you see, an unlucky shot might knock one of our -tied - ? 
of us, which would moan delay and f mul>t\ if no uhj , \\ r . 

had a sharp brush with two of them on the last - f -, U a 
we beat them off. We were stronger then than uc iia u*. 
for we had two hundred troops on hoard, and dmtiM h<o> 
astonished them if they had come dose enough to frv i». m rd. 

—in fact, we were slackei lii tg on r (i re, t o t e m p t flom 1 m d* ... 
when they made out that a large craft coming up a- ■- ru 
was an English frigate, and sheered off. I don't iniovi uh.g 
the end of it was, but I rather fancy they were taken, Tj e 
frigate followed them, gaining fast., and, later on, \v»* could 
hear guns in the distance.’ 

“ You did not join in the chase then, doctor ? ” 

“ Oil no; our business is not lighting. If we are a.! t a. d d, 
of course we defend ourselves; but we don't go a fool out M f 
our way if we can help it.” 

Three weeks at sea liad done wonders for Mrs. H* 1! o d 
Now that she was fairly embarked upon I„t 
expression of anxiety gradually din,] out; the air O,o>. -1 

up her nerves, and, what was of still greater ... 

she was able to sleep soundly and dreamWslv, ,, d,.- 

had n 0 t done for years. Dick was delighted'at (ho 


“iTon’t 1 *?^® a flife6nt Kinihor," ho ,i.l. 

if thev wd f k ^ fri61Mls at Hluulw«.Il would ku.ov . 

it they.were to see yon now” 

w^atdso Di, ' k 1 

voyage I a ,S S ^ «»«'*•» <*■> ^ I-. 

suLed. ®e m w'?." C6d t,um O.uf wo „h ,!l 

have been trying' vcuy hard for year- «,. 
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1 - ■""! I’iii'f !y Im' cnnsr ovary on,, is SO kin,I ami ploasanl 

, J 1 SnUU llsllll ‘ J/ '" k ' ha'l In ‘an Ins•till'd for Hu* si.ulli, 

i»i%'/m 1,, iimko lii'il,.,. uav Tll(l ’ 

t , w .. . . 1 n * Ulm ‘ imshanat! smut* 

mor H ,71"i"!'; U) <InunliHui' rommi 

• f II n “‘ V n r, ‘ 'T'"'"’’ .'intii'i,i;il inns 

: , V ' . :,1! (1 '"' v W "»M '»ak,' n ,,uii'k p:issii>'<. w,.,v »■« Iv 

iiululo,.,! in. <)„ (h,. I,,,,,.(I, day „IW ,'hn„i;i„n | lol . 

Iiflv' l mii vYV "i S, ’ i,i "' ' vi " Vh ' V!,s lml ' " IiuihIi'oiI .iin! 

klo V I’’ 7 1 ". m ^ "im! ilrojijioil 

h i( \v ' ’ h " ur wiwiul.ud 

,is 1„> sloi'n!' M >1 "n *'! U ‘‘'‘'"W »**." *!»'<low,,,. Haul, 

wilchiim •» i 'i ' f ’7‘,"'7 (ll “ linhvafk 

,,'i h n h J , "* fllai following n. sin.nl „f 

’ « (l, ;' va ‘"'"'“tf Hill, Im,,!>s,;in,I loo i„f,.,,1 

yards n\vay^ <0 ,h " * hi V ^ «*»»• !■*« a. Immlmi 

W hfiii snri of a, <^hadnHorV ” 

H nZwV I h ,t ' ,b {nmwha1, u - 

mu , * nmwuj, \\(* burn no ivjikou fo lrinmi'liftt 

n t,"™ " r 

■I, ,, ' 1 1( "'ll Cl nun from Mm imrlh. f, 

hh it ,!!!J 7 !V'“' . . . "»*' iii'v.i.ni 

Ji *. . ■** " r «- 

As Urn arionmonwon. on, Mm wonl-lmr I,,,,,,,,,. 

•' i,(,| c worn „o clouds in Mic skv lml il„ i * ' 

ilimmcl l.y o. sort of I,IWn’lIy nfior ''('’ll ’ 

«•“ ‘‘"I' 1,111 " 11 ami Mm lirst, ollm^ ’lM 7 < Ji M 7*" 

“AH hands lake in sail.” K ' (lm or,1,,, ' > 

u/iIhmS,!"" 1 In' U,l<! !>i " w " 

wore |-,i,.i~7i an ,M 'W !1 » flm iipni',. sniM 

J,,,,k. ' M 1 M,W l' 1 "’ 1 * wid ilmvn In j I,,, 

“ Y "" Umy ,,K Wl ' !I *" 1 (1 '- I.mllant. sails oil’ Imr loo, Mr 
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Green ” the captain Haiti to the first,, oilieer. “It In as well 
to l>o prepared for t-lio worst.* It is nitric to blow pretty hard 
whan t he change comas,” 

The top-gallant sails won* got in, and when the courses had 
bean broiled up and secured, tho hands wore culled down. 
Presently tlio captain, after going to his cabin, rejoined 
Mr. tin‘on. 

“ The glass has gone up again,” Dick hoard him say. 
“That looks as if it wore coming from tho north, sir.” 

“ Yes, with some east in it; it could not. come from a better 
quarter.” lie turned and gazed steadily in that direction. 
u Yes, there is dark water over there.” 

“ Bo there is, sir; that is all right. 1 don’t mind how hard 
it blows, so that it does but come on gradually.” 

“I agree with you. Those hurricane bursts when one is 
becalmed are always dah^erous, oven when one is under bare 
polos” 

Gradually the dark line on the horizon crept up towards 
the ship. As it reached her the sails bellied out, and she 
began to move through the water. Tho wind increased in 
strength rapidly, and in half-an-hour she was running south 
at ten or eleven knots an hour. The thermometer had fallen 
many degrees, and as the sun set the passengers wore glad to 
go below for shelter. Before going to bed Dick went up on 
jdeek for a few minutes. The topsails had been reefed 
down, but the Madras was rushing through the water at 
a high rate of speed. The sea was getting up, and the 
waves were crested with foam. Above, the stars were sinning 
brilliantly. 

“ Well, lad, this is a change, is it not?” the captain said, 
as he came along in a pea-jacket. 

‘‘ We seem to be going splondidly, Captain.” 

“ Yes, we are walking along grandly, and making up for 
lost time.” 

“ It is blowing hard, sir.” 

“ It wihAdow a good deal harder before morning, lad, but 
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I do not think it will be anything very so von'. Things won't 
be so comfortable downstairs for the next day or two, but [hat 
is likely to be the worst of it.” 

The motion of the whip kept Dick awake for some time, but, 
wedging himself tightly in liis berth, ho presently fell oil fo 
sleep, and did not wake again until morning. IIis two cabin 
mates were suffering terribly from sea-suduiess, but lie felt 
perfectly well, although it took him a long time to dross, so 
great was the motion of the whip. Oil making 1 1 is way on 
deck, he found that overhead the sky was blue and bright, and 
the sun shining brilliantly. The wind was blowing much Imrder 
than on the previous evening, and a heavy wen. was running ; 
but as the sun sparkled on the white crests of the waves, the 
scene was far less awe-inspiring than it had been when he 
looked out before retiring to Jus berth. The ship, under 
closely-reefed main and fore top-wails, was tearing through the 
water at a high rate of speed, throwing clouds of spray from 
her bows, and occasionally taking a wave over thorn that sent 
a deluge of water along the deck. 

“What do you think of this, lad?” Mr. Enwlinson, who 
was in charge of the watch, asked him, ns, after watching Jus 
opportunity, he made a rush to the wide and caught a firm 
hold of a shroud. 

u H * s splendid, sir,” ho said. “ lias she been going like this 
all night ? ” 

The officer nodded. 

u How long do you think it will last, sir ?” 

“Two or three days.” 

“Will it he any worse, sir? ” 

“Not likely to bo; it is taking us along rarely, and it fa 
doing us good in more ways than one. Look there;” and 
as they rose on a wave, he pointed across the water behind Dick. 
The lad turned and saw a brig running parallel to their course 
half a mile distant. 

“ What of her, sir ? ” 

“ That is a French privateer, unless I am greatly mistaken/ 

(M84) . 
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“■Rnt she has the British ensign (lying, sir. . . 

u A y, but that ^ >f «t T/v’ ^ 

is a Frenchman.” _ n 

“ We are passing her, sir. ,,, . 

“ Oh, yes; in a gale axul a heavy sea, *v,ght MK « S 

we shall soon leave her astern ; but in U\iy ' v, ‘ :i "' r . * M ‘" | , 

she S could sail round and round us. It ho I-.vnrt, — 
fight their ships as well as they can lunld thorn, wo A t ,,uU\ 

not be in it with them. lir T1 .. „ 

“ Why don’t-we fire at her, Mr. hawlmsoii t 

The officer laughed. “How are y«u going to work your 
guns with the ship rolling like this % Mo lad, wo aro hko » 
muzzled dogs at present-wo can do nnt h.ng lm wal di o.oS, 
othef. I am sorryto say that I don’t think tho follow r, alo„o. 
Two or three times I have fancied that I caught it gltitip^eof 
& sail on our starboard quarter. 1. could not swear to it. but I 
don’t think I was mistaken, and! called the eaptniids utt**nf k»*u 
that way just before he went down ton minutes ago, and In* 
thought he saw it too. However, as there was untiling to U* 
done, he went down for a caulk ; he had not I* If the deck 
since noon yesterday.” 

“ Hut if she is no bigger than the other, 1 suppose we rhall 
leave her behind, too, Mr. Hawlinson ? ” 

“Ay, lad, we shall leave them both btdbnd presently J hni 
if they are what I think, wo are likely to hear mere of f hem 
later on. They would not ho so far ofhfdmre ns thi* un!e^ 
they were on the look-out for Indian ion, which of niurw’ keep 
much farther out than ships bound up the Modi terraimasip 
and having once spotted us they will follow us like humid* m 
a deer’s trail. However, I think they are likely to find that 
they have caught a tartar when they come up to in*. A Is 1 
here is the doctor. Well, doctor, what is the report ftelmv ? ” 

“ Only the usual number of casualties, a sprained wmt t 
a few contusions, and threo or four cases of hysteria/’ 
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4 Is mother all right, doctor ? ” Dick asked. 

“ As I have heard nothing of her, I have no doubt she is. 
I am quite sure that she will not trouble me with hysterics. 
Women who have had real trouble to bear, Dick, can he 
trusted to keep their nerves steady in a gale.” 

4 I suppose you call this a gale, doctor '<? ” 

4 Certainly ; it is a stiff north-easterly gale, and if we were 
facing it instead of running before it, you would not want 
to ask the question. That is a suspicious-looking craft, 
Eawlinsonhe broke off, catching sight of the brig now on 
their port quarter. 

4 Yes, she is a privateer I have no doubt, and unless I am 
mistaken she has a consort somewhere out there to starboard. 
However, we need not trouble about them; travelling as we 
are, we are going two knots an hour faster than the brig/’ 

4 So much the better,” the doctor said shortly. “ We can 
laugh at one of these fellows, but when it comes to two of 
them, I own that I don’t care for their company. So the 
longer this gale holds on, the better.” 

Tlie mate nodded. 

“ Well, Dick,” the doctor went on, “ do you feel as if you 
will be able to eat your breakfast ? ” 

4 1 shall be ready enough for it, doctor, but I don’t see how 
it will he possible to eat it, with the vessel rolling like this.” 

4 You certainly will not be able to sit down to it_nothing 

would stay on the tahlo a minute; there will be no regular- 
breakfast to-day. You must get the steward to cut you a 
chunk of cold meat, put it between two slices of bread, and 
make a sandwich of it. As to tea, ask him to give you a 
bottle and to pour your tea into that; then, if you wedge 1 
yourself into a corner, you will find that you are able to 
manage your breakfast comfortably, and can amuse yourself 
watching people trying to balance a cup of tea in their hand.” 

Hot more than half a dozen passengers ventured onMeek for 
the next two days, but the end of that time the force of the 
wind gradually abated,i and on the following morning tb 
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Madras had all her sails sot to a light hut skill favourable 
breeze. Madeira had been passed, in Disk’s disappointment ; 
but, except for a fresh supply of vegetables, there was no 
occasion to put in there, and the captain grudged tie* Ih : .* 
of a day while so favourable a wind was taking them 
along. 

“Do you think we shall see anything of that brig again, 
doctor?” Dick asked, as, for the first time since I fie wind 
sprang up, the passengers sat down to a comfort a hie breakf.vd, 

“There is no saying, Dick. If we gained two knots an 
hour during the blow (and I don’t suppose we gained men* t han 
one and a half), they must he a hundred and twenty miles or 
so astern of us; after all, that is only half a. days run. I 
think they are pretty sure to follow us for a bit, for they 
will know that in light winds they travel faster t han we do, 
and if we get becalmed while they still hold the hivo/o, i la y 
will come up hand over hand. It is likely enough that In 
another three days or so we may get a. sight of them behind 
us.” 

This was evidently the captain’s opinion also, for during i be 
day the guns were overhauled, and their carriages evummd, 
and the muskets brought up on deck and cleaned. < hi t he fob 
lowing day the men were practised at the guns, and I lien 
had pike and cutlass exercise. None of the passengers parti 
cularly noticed these proceedings, for Dick had been warned 
by the captain to say nothing about the brig; and as he wm 
the only passenger on deck at the time, no wIiimjht of the 
privateers had come to the ears of the others. The* party were 
just going down to lunch on the third day when a loukVmf in 
the maintop hailed the deck,— 

u A. sail astern.” 

“ How does she hear ? ” 

“ She * dead astem of us, sir, and I can only make out, her 
upper sails. I should say that they are her royals.” 

_Mr. Green ran up, with his telescopo slung over his shouhlor. 

I cannot make much out of her, sir,” ho shouted t„ tko 
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captain ; “ she may be anything. She must he nearly thirty 
miles astern. I think, with Pearson, that it is her royals 
we see.” 

“ Take a look round, Mr. Green.” 

Tlie mate did so, and presently called down, “ I can make 
out something else away on the starboard quarter, but so far 
astern that I can scarce swear to her. Still, it can be nothin o- 
but a sail. 55 

“ Thank you, Mr. Green; I daresay that we shall know 
more about her later on. 55 

When the captain joined the passengers at table, one of the 
ladies said, “You seem interested in that ship astern of ns 
captain. 55 

“ Yes, Mrs. Seaforth; one is always interested in a ski 
when one gets down as far as this. She may he another 
Indiaman, and although the Madras has no claim to any 
great speed in a light breeze like this, one never likes being 
passed” 

The explanation was considered as sufficient, ’ and nothing 
more was said on the subject. By sunset the upper sails of 
the stranger could be made out from the deck of the Madras. 
Mr. Green again went up and had a look at her. 

“ She is coming up fast,” he said, when he rejoined the cap¬ 
tain. “ She keeps so dead in our wake that I can't make out 
whether she is a brig or a three-master; but I fancy that she 
is a brig, by the size and cut of her sails. I can see the otber 
craft plainly enough now; she is eight or ten miles west of the 
other and has closed in towards her since I made her out be¬ 
fore. I have no doubt that she is a large schooner. 55 

“ Well, it is a comfort, that they are not a few miles nearer, 
Mr. Green. There is no chance of their overtaking us before 
morning, so we shall he able to keep our watches as usual, and 
shall have time to get ready for & fight if there is to be one/ 5 

“ The sooner the better sir, so that it is daylight; it is quite 
certain that they have the legs of us.” 

In the morning when Dick came up he found that the wind 
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captain; u she may be anything. She must be nearly thirty 
miles astern. I think, with Pearson, that it is her royals 
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“ Take a look round, Mr. Green.” 
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out something else away on the starboard quarter, but so far 
astern that I can scarce swear to her. Still, it can be nothing 
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“ Yes, Mrs. Seaforth; one is always interested in a ship 
when one gets down as far as this. She may he another 
Indianan, and although the Madras has no claim to any 
great speed in a light breeze like this, one never likes being 
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The explanation was considered as sufficient, * and nothing 
more was said on the subject. By sunset the upper sails of 
the stranger could he made out from the deck of the Madras. 
Mr. Green again went up and had a look at her. 

“ She is coming up fast,” he said, when he rejoined the cap¬ 
tain. £< She keeps so dead in our wake that I can't make out 
whether she is a brig or a three-master; but I fancy that she 
is a brig, by the size and cut of her sails. I can see the other 
craft plainly enough now ; she is eight or ten miles west of the 
other and has closed in towards her since I made her out be¬ 
fore. I have no doubt that she is a large schooner.” 

“ Well, it is a comfort, that they are not a few miles nearer, 
Mr. Green. There is no chance of their overtaking us before 
morning, so we shall be able to keep our watches as usual, and 
shall have time to get ready for A light if there is to be one.” 

“ The sooner the better sir, so that it is daylight; it is quite 
certain that they have the legs of us.” 

In the morning when Pick came up he found that the wir 
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had quite died away, and the sails hung loosely from the yards. 
Looking astern, he saw two vessels ; they were some six miles 
away, and perhaps two miles apart. As they lay without 
steerage way they had swung partly round, and ho saw that 
they were a brig and a schooner. The former ho had no 
doubt, from her lofty masts and general appearance, was the 
same the Madras had passed six days before. As the pas¬ 
sengers came up they were full of curiosity as to the vessels. 

44 Of course, we know no more actually than you do your¬ 
selves,” the captain said, as some of them gathered round 
and questioned him, 44 but I may as well tell you frankly that 
we have' very little doubt about their being two .French 
privateers. We passed them during the gale, and had some 
hopes that we should not see them again; but in the light 
breeze we have been having during the last few days they 
have made up lost ground, and I am afraid we shall have to 
fight them.” 

Exclamations of alarm broke from some of the ladies who 
heard his words. 

44 You need not be alarmed, ladies,” he went on. 44 We carry 
twelve guns, you know, and I expect that all of them are of 
heavier metal than theirs. The Madras is a strongly- built 
ship, and will stand a good deal more hammering than those 
light craft will, so that I have no doubt we shall give a good 
account of ourselves.” 


After breakfast the hatches were opened and the gun-cases 
belonging to the passengers brought on deck. Scarce one of 
them but had * rifle, and many had in addition a shot gun. 
lhe day passed without any change in the positions of” the 
for they still lay becalmed. 

nJj-MY t 011 ? S n 6t out their boats > and tow their vessels 
»f> ( Dick asked the doctor. 

they^r Th y 7 ltM * tWn S their ohances if 
and we 7 7° W **7 W ® ° annot get awa y from them, 

7fhinranf r-l 7 boats as - they came 
range - Besldes > tbeu ' s Peed and superior handiness give 
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them a pull oyer us when fighting under sail. They may try 
to tow up during the night, if they think they are strong 
enough to take us by boarding, but I hardly think they will 
do so.” 

The night, however, passed off quietly, but in the morning 
a light breeze sprang up from the east, the sails were trimmed, 
and the Madras again began to move through the water. 
By breakfast-time, the craft behind had visibly decreased 
their distance. The meal was a silent one. When it was over 
the captain said, “As soon as those fellows open fire, ladies, 
I must ask you all to go down into the hold. The sailors have 
already cleared a space below the water-line large enough for 
you, and they will take down some cushions and so on to 
make you as comfortable as possible under the circumstances. 
Pray do not be alarmed at any noises you may hear; you will 
be below the water-line and perfectly safe from .their shot, 
and you may be sure that we shall do our best to keep the 
scoundrels from boarding us; and I will let you know from 
time to time how matters are going.” 

The unmarried men at once went up on deck; the others 
lingered for a short time behind, talking to their wives and 
daughters, and then followed. 

“ The wind has strengthened a bit, Mr. Green,” the captain 
said, “ and I fancy we shall get more.” 

“ I think so too, Captain.” 

“ Then you may as well get off the upper sails and make 
her snug. Got off everything above the top-gallant; then, if 
the wind increases, we shall not want to call the men away 
from the guns.” 

The crew had, without orders, already mustered at quarters., 
The lashings had been cast off the guns, the boatswain had 
opened the magazines, and a pile of shot stood by each gun, 
together with cases of canister and grape-shot for close 
work. Boarding-pikes and cutlasses were ranged along by 
the bulwarks. The men had thrown aside their jackets, and 
many of those at the guns were stripped to the waist. Some 
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of them were laughing and talking, and Dick saw, by their 
air of confidence, that they had no doubt of their ability to 
beat off the assault of the privateers. 

The latter were the first to open the ball, A puff of smoko 
burst out from the brig’s bows, followed almost instantly by 
one from the schooner. Both shots fell short, and for a. 
quarter of an hour the three vessels kept on their way. 

“We have heavier metal than that,” the captain said 
cheerfully, “and I have no doubt we could roach them ; hut 
it is mot our game to play at long howls, for it is probable 
that Both of them carry a long pivot gun, and if they won* 
to draw off a bit, they could annoy us amazingly, while wo 
could not reach them.” 


Presently the privateers opened fire again. They wore now 
about a mile away, and the same distance from me.lt olhnr. 
Their shot fell close to the Indiaman, and two or throe passed 
through her sails. Still no reply was made. The nu*n nt 
the guns fidgeted and kept casting glances towards tdie poop, 
in expectation of an order. It came at last, but was not wlmt 
they had expected. 

“ Double-shot your guns, men,” the captain said. 

Scarcely was the order obeyed when the brig, which was 
nowon the port quarter, luffed up a little into the win. I and 

w«v) a +?°^?!? e ° f 61ght gUnS ' Ther0 was 11 of 

yy l • ^ io three places; two more holes 

iustTsSrn of 6 "!. ’'^ hile ^ ^ shot harmlessly 

just astern of her. There was an angry growl amontr iho 
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,w ” br 
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helmsmen. If you can render it impossible for the men to stand 
at the wheel, we will make mij ncen j^at of this fellow in no time. 
Directly I have fired our port broadside, I am going to bring 
her up into the wind on the opposite tack, and give him the 
starboard broadside at close quarters. Don’t fire until we 
have gone about, and then pick off the helmsmen if you can. 
Get ready, men.” The brig was now but a little more than 
a quarter of a mile distant. “ Aim at the foot of his main¬ 
mast,” he went on. “ Let each man fire as he gets the mast 
on his sight.” 

A moment later the first gun fired, and the whole broadside 
followed in quick succession. 

“ Down with the helm ! Hard down, sheets and tacks ! ” 

The men whose duty it was to trim the sails ran to the sheets 
and braces. The Madras swept up into the wind, and as her 
sails drew on the other tack she came along on a course that 
would take her within a hundred yards of the brig. As she 
approached, three rifles cracked out on her poop. One of 
the men at the helm of the brig fell, and as he did so, half 
a dozen more shots were fired; and as his companion dropped 
beside him, the brig, deprived of her helm, flew up into the 
wind. Three men ran aft to the wheel, but the deadly rifles 
spoke out again. Two of them fell; the third dived under the 
bulwark, for shelter. 

“ Steady, men ! ” the captain shouted. “ Fetch her mainmast 
out of her! ” 

As they swept along under the stern of the brig, each gun 
of their other broadside poured in its fire in succession, raking 
'the crowded deck from end to end. A moment later the 
mainmast was seen to sway, and a tremendous cheer broke 
from the Madras as it went over the side, dragging with it 
the foretopmast with all its gear. 

“ Down with the helm again ! ” the captain shouted. “ Bring 
her head to wind, and keep her there! ” 

The first officer sprang forward to see that the order was 
carried into effect, and a minute later the Indiaman lay, with 
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her sails aback, at a distance of a hundred yards, on the c pi art or 
of the brig. 

“Grape and canister!” the captain shouted, and bmtdddM 
after "broadside swept the decks of the brig, which, hamprivt) 
by hex wreckage, was lying almost motionless in the unfix. 
So terrible was the fire that the privateer’s men threw down 
the axes with which they were striving to cut away the float ¬ 
ing spars, and ran below. 

“Double-shot* your guns, and give her one broadside between 
wind and water the captain ordered. 4c Haul on tho sheets 
and braces, Sir. Green, and get her on her course again i lit* 
schooner- won’t trouble us now.” 


, That craftohad indeed at first luffed up, to come fo Mm 
assistance of her cpnsort; but on seeing the fall of the la hern 
iaast, and that she was incapable of rendering any assistanon 
had again altered her course, feeling her incapacity to engage* 
so redoubtable an opponent single-handed. Three hearty Hie* xs 
broke from all on board the Madras , as, after pouring in «*, 
broadside at a distance of fifty yards, she loft the brig behind 
her and proceeded on her way. 

“Then you don’t care about taking prizes, captain V” onn 
of the passengers said, as they crowded round to congratulate 
him upon his easy and almost bloodless victory. 

“ Mo ’ prizes is not my business; and wore I to wmbu» 

° f tll6m ° ff ia a P rizo > I might find 
short-handed if we met another of those gnutlmnmi 

lc£g m W> bad Watller - Sh6 »«* wortli 

eoIiSgup WS ^ SigBalling t0 her eonsort > «r” Mr. Chv.m Hnhl, 
f . ] ex P ect slle wants help badly enough l »,iv 
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as he looked earnestly at the wreck astern. “See how they 
are crowding into that boat, and how some of the others are 
cutting and slashing to get the wreckage clear of her.” 

“ She is certainly a good bit lower in the waiter than she 
was,” the first officer agreed. “ The schooner has come round, 
and won’t he long before she is alongside of her.” 

There was no doubt that the brig was settling down fast. 
Men stood on the bulwarks and waved their caps frantically 
to the schooner; others could be seen, by the aid of a glass, 
casting spars, hen-coops, and other articles, overboard, and 
jumping into the water after them; and soon the sea around 
the wreck was dotted with heads and floating fragments, 
while the wreckage of the mainmast was clustered with men. 
When the Madras was a mile away, the schooner was lying 
thrown up head to wind fifty yards from the brig, and her 
boats were already engaged in picking up the swimmers. 
Suddenly the brig gave a heavy lurch. 

“ There she goes! ” the captain exclaimed. A moment 
later the hull had disappeared, and the schooner remained 
alone. 

By this time the whole of the ladies had ascended from 
their place of safety to tlio poop, and a general exclamation 
broke from the passengers as the brig disappeared. 

“The schooner will pick them all up,” the captain<said. 
“ They must have suffered heavily from our fire, but I don’t 
think any will have gone down with her. The boat which 
1ms already reached the schooner must havo taken a good many, 
and tho mainmast and foretopmast and spars would support 
the rest, to say nothing of the things they have thrown over- 
hoa.rd. There is one wasp tho less afloat.” 

No further a.dventure was met with throughout the voyage. 
They had a spell of bad weather off tho Cape, but the captain 
said it was nothing to the gales they often encountered there, 
and that tho voyage as a whole was an exceptionally good 
one; for even after the delays they had encountered at the 
start, the passage had lasted but four months and a half. 
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They touched at Point de Gallo for nows, and to amrui'tum 
whether any French war-ships had bum soon of Into tilnutf ' ho 
coast. A supply of fresh vegetables and fruit was taken •»» 
board, as the vessel, after touching at Madras, was to K" 
to Calcutta. A few of the passengers lauded at Point do 
Guile, but neither Dick nor his mother went ashore. 

“Yon will have plenty of opportunities of seeing Indians 
later on, Dick,” Mrs. Holland had said; “and as (he gigs will 
not take all ashore, we may as well stop (jointly here, I hoard 
the captain say that he would weigh anchor again in four 
hours.” 

Dick was rather disappointed, but as they would bo at 
Madras before long, lie did not much mind. Ton days la for 
they anchored off that town. Little was to lie soon o\e»*pi 
the fort, a number of warehouses, and the native town, while 
the scenery contrasted strongly with that of (Vylon, with its 
masses of green foliage with hills rising behind. For flue 
last fortnight Mrs. Holland had been somewhat depressed, 
How that the voyage was nearly over, the (liilieultio.s of l he 
task before her seemed greater than they had done when viewed 
from a distance, and she asked tiers off whether, aider all, it 
would not have been wiser to have waited another two or 
three years, until Dick had attained greater strength and 
manhood. The boy, however, when she confided her doubts 
to him, laughed at the idea. 

“ Why, you know, mother,” he said, u we agreed that I laid 
a much greater chance as a boy of going about unmisfiocf ed f 
than I should have as a man; besides, we could never have 
let father remain any longer without trying to get him out* 
No, no, mother, you know we have gone through it over and 
over again, and talked about every chance. We have hail a 
first-rate voyage, and .everything is going on just an wo con lit 
have wished, and it would never do to begin to havo doubt h 
now We haye both felt confident all along. It «xnu* to run 
that of all things we must keep on being confident, at, any 
rate until there is something to give us ca.ise to doubt.” 
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On the following morning they landed in a surf-boat, and 
were fortunate in getting ashore without being drenched. 
There was a rush of wild-looking and half-naked natives to 
seize their baggage; but upon Mrs. Holland, with quiet 
decision, accosting the men in their own language, and pick¬ 
ing out four of them to carry the baggage up to one of the 
vehicles standing on the road that ran along the top of the 
high beach, the rest fell back, and the matter was arranged 
without difficulty. After a drive of twenty minutes, they 
stopped at a hotel. 

“ It is not like a hotel, mother,” Dick remarked, as they 
drew up ; u it is more like a gentleman's house, standing in its 
own park.” 

“ Almost all the European houses are built so here, Dick, 
and it is much more pleasant than when they are packed 
together.” 

“ Much nicer,” Dick agreed. “ If each house has a lot of 
ground like this, the place must cover a tremendous extent of 
country.” 

“ It does, Dick ; but as every one keeps horses and car¬ 
riages, that does not matter much. Blacktown, as they 
call the native town, stands quite apart from the European 
quarter.” 

As soon as they were settled in their rooms, which seemed 
to Dick singularly bare and unfurnished, mother and son 
went out for a drive in one of the carriages belonging to the 
hotel. Dick had learned so much about India from her that, 
although extremely interested, he was scarcely surprised at 
the various scenes that met his eye, or at the bright and 
varied costumes of the natives. Many changes had taken 
place during the seventeen years that had elapsed since Mrs. 
Holland had left India. The town had increased greatly in 
size. All signs of the effects of the siege by the French, thirty 
years before, had been long since obliterated. Large and 
handsome government buildings had been erected, and evidences 
of wealth and prosperity were everywhere present. 
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THIS KAJAH* 


« TVTOW mother, let us talk over our 1 '\'"f D j rk S!, . 5,U . 

1\°' ft ’ dinner they Heated tlumiselves m t wo Hours m I « 

rSJZZZml I' 1 :," .... 

l-infpl “ Iiow are we going to begin < 

ko “ thftot P i>«, K«k,« *■»,«*•-—7 ;; 

messenger to Tripataly, to tell my M-c.thor ot »«» anna! 
here.” 

“ How far is it, mother ? ” . . , it 

“ It is about a hundred and twenty miles m a Hi '''bd't » 

I think, hut a good bit farther than that by <1‘- w '*>* "" 

shall go.” ? 

44 How shall we travel, mother ? , 

“I will make some inquiries to-morrow, lmt I think that 
the pleasantest way will be to drive from horn to < ■uiijinvniiii. 
I t hink that is about forty milt*. There wo ran take a naliv.* 
boat, and go up the river Palar past Aroofc and Vrllmv, t>* 
■Vaniambaddy. From there it is only about. lifUw »»I»h <•» 
Tripataly. I shall tell my brother tho way I prupw* pang. 
Of course, if he thinks any other way will be better, we .hIijiII 
go by that.” 

a Are we going to travel as we are, mother, or in mitbr 


dress ? ” 

“ That is a point that I have been thinking' over, Dirk; 
J will wait and ask my brother which ho thinks will bo i h 
best. When out there I always dressed as a unlive, and 
never put on English clothes except at Mtulraw. 1 unml h* 
come down here two or three times ^ ,QVery year with fiiy 
mother, and generally stayed for a fortnight or three wtwk#. 
During that time we always dressed in English fttahion, im by 
so doing we could live at the hotel and take our meals nt 
public tables without exciting comment. My mother knew 
several families here, and liked getting hack to English wujrf 
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occasionally. Of course, I shall dress in Indian fashion while I 
fstay at my brother’s, so it is only the question of how we shall 
journey there, and I think 1 should prefer going as we are. 
Wo shall excite no special observation travelling as English, 
its it will only be supposed that we are on our way to pay 
si visit to some of our officers at Arcot. At Conjeverana, 
which hs ix large place, there is sure to be a hotel of some 
Hort or other, for it is on the main road from Madras south. 
On the way up by water we shall of course sleep on board, 
iiiid we shall go direct from the boat to Tripataly. How- 
over, wo need not decide until we get an answer to my letter, 
for it will take a very short time to get the necessary dresses 
foe us both. I think it most likely that my brother will 
staid down one of his officers to meet us, or possibly may come 
down himself. You heard what they were all talking about 
at dinner, Dick?” 

“ Yes, mother, it was something about Tippoo attacking the 
Tiujah of Travaneore, but I did not pay much attention to it. 
I was look in cr at the servants in their curious dresses.” 

■O 

u it- is very important, Dick, and will probably change all 
our plans, Travaneore is in alliance with us, and every one 
thinks that Tippoo’s attack on it will end in our being engaged 
iii war with him. I was talking to the officer who sat next 
to me, and he told me that if there had been a capable man 
at the head of government here, war would have been declared 
as soon as the Sultan moved against Travaneore. Now that 
< ffineral Meadows had boon appointed governor and com-, 
limn dor-in-chief, there was no doubt, he said, that an army 
would move against Tippoo in a very short time—that it was 
already being collected, and that a force was marching down 
here from, Bengal So you see, my boy, if this war really breaks 
out, the English may march to Seringapatam and compel 
Tippoo to give up all the captives he has in his hands.” 

“ That woxild be splendid, mother.” 

** At any rate, Dick, as long as there is a hope of your father 
taing rescued in that way, our plans must be put aside.” 
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“Well, mother, that will he better in some respects, for of 
course if father is not rescued by our army I mm try after-, 
■wards as we arranged. It would be an advantage in one 
way, as I should then be quite accustomed to the country 
and more fit to make my way about.” 

A week later an old officer arrived from Trip; duly. 

“ Ah, Rajbullub,* Mrs. Holland exclaimed, ns ho on mo up 
with a deep salaam, “I am indeed glad to hoc you again, i 
knew you were alive, for my brother mentioned you when ho 
wrote last year.” 

Bajbullub was evidently greatly pleased at the recognition. 
“I think I should have known you, lady,” ho said; li but 
eighteen years makes more changes in the young than in tin* 
old. Truly I am glad to see you again. There was great joy 
among us who knew yon as a child, when tlio Rajah told u« 
that you were here. He has sent me on to say that ho will 
arrive to-morrow. I am to see to Ms apartments, and to 
have all in readiness. He intends to stay here some days 
before returning to Tripataly.” 

“ Will he come to this hotel ? ” 

“No, lady, he will take the house he always has when he is 
here; it is kept for the use of our princes when they come 
down to Madras. He hade me say that he hopes you 
will remain here, for that none of the rooms could be got 
ready at such a short notice ; he has not written, for he hates 
writing, which is a thing that he has small occasion for. I was 
to tell you that his heart rejoiced at the thought of seeing you 
again, and that his love for you is as warm as it was when 
you were a hoy and girl together.” 

“ This is my son, Bajbullub. He has often hoard me speak 
of you” 

“ Yes, indeed,” Dick said warmly. “ I heard liow you saved 
her from being bitten by a cobra when she was a little girl,” 

^ Ah! the young lord speaks our tongue,” Rajbtdlub mid, 
with great pleasure. “We wondered whether you would have 
taught it to him. If it had not been that you always wrote 
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to my lord iu our language, we should have thought that you 
yourself would surely have forgotten, it after dwelling so long 
among tlio white sahibs.” 

“No, we always speak it when together, Rajbullub. I 
thought that he might some clay come out here, and that he 
would find it very useful; and I, too, haw£ been looking forward 
to returning for uptime to the home where I was horn.” 

There were many questions to ask about her brother, his 
wife and two sons; they were younger than hick, for Mrs. 
Holland was three years senior to the Rajah. At last she 
said, “ I will not detain you longer, Rajbullub. I know that you 
will have a great deal to do to get ready for my brother’s coining. 
At what time will he arrive ? 91 

ct He hopes to be here by ten in the morning, before the heat 

of the day sets in.” 

“ I shall, of course, be there to meet him.” 

« } 10 hoped, lady. He said that he would have comestraight 

here first, hut he thought it would be more pleasant for you 


to moot him in privacy.” 

“Assuredly ibwould,” she agreed. 

“I will bring a carriage for you here at nine oclock, and 
take you and my young lord to the Rajah’s house.” ^ 

At the appointed time a handsome carriage and-pair drove 
up to tlio door of the hotel, and in ten minutes Mrs. Holland 
and Dick alighted in the courtyard, of a large house Four 
native* servants were at the door, and the old officer led the 
way to a spacious room. This was carpeted with handsome rugs; 
Hoft cushions were piled on the divan running round the room, 
the divan itself being covered with velvet and salt rugs, lookmg- 
<dussos were ranged upon the walls; a handsome chandelier 
hung from the roof; draperies of game, lightly embroidered 

with gold, hung across the windows.' ... , 

« Why, Rajbullub, yon have done wonders—that is, if the 

house was unfurnished yesterday.” , 

«It is simple," the Hindoo said. “ My lord your brother hke 
other rajahs who use the hoife when they come down here, 
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has a room upstairs in which are kept locked up everything 
required for furnishing the rooms he uses, Four of his 
servants came down here with me. We had but to call in 
sweepers to clear the house from dust and wash down the 
marble floors, and then everything was put into its place. The 
cook, who also came down, has limed assistants, and all will be 
ready for my lord when he arrives.” 

In half-an-hour one of the servants ran in and announced 
that the Rajah was in the courtyard. There was a great 
trampling of hoofs, and a minute later he ascended the 
stairs and was met by his sister and Dick at the door of the 
room. Mrs. Holland had attired herself handsomely, not so 
much for the sake of her brother, but that, as his sister, those 
with him would expect to see in her an English lady of position, 
arid Dick thought that he had never seen her looking so 
well as when, in a dress of rich brocade, and with a flush of 
pleasure and expectation on her cheeks, she advanced to the 
door. She was still but a little over thirty-three years old, 
and although the long years of anxiety and sorrow had loft 
their traces on her face, the rest and quiet of the sea voyage 
had done much to restore the fulness of her cheeks and to 
soften the outline of her figure. The Rajah, a young and 
handsome-looking man of thirty, ascended the stairs with an 
eagerness anclspeed that were somewhat at variance with Dick’s 
preconceived ideas of the stateliness of an Eastern prince. 

“My sister Margaret! ” he exclaimed in English, and embraced 
her with a warmth that showed that his affection for her was 
unimpaired by the years that had passed since he last saw her.' 
Then he stood with his hands on her shoulders, looking earnestly 
at her. “I know you again,” he said; “ you are changed, but 
X can recall your face well. You are welcome, Margaret, most 
welcome. And this is my nephew ? ” he went on, turning to Dick 
and holding out both his hands to him. “ You a,re taller than I 
expected—well-nigh as tall as I am. You are like your mother 
and my mother, and you are bold and active and strong, she 
writes me. My boys are longing to see you, and you will b© 
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most welcome at Tripataly. I have almost forgotten my 
English, Margaret”—and indeed he spoke with some difficulty, 
evidently choosing his words—“ I should quite have forgotten it, 
had not I often had occasion to speak it with English officers. 
I see by your letters that you have not forgotten our tongue.” 

“ DSTot in the least, Mortix. I have for years spoken nothing 
else with Dick, and he speaks it as well as I do.” 

“ That is good,” the Rajah replied, in his own tongue, and in 
a tone of relief. “ I was wondering how he would get on with 
us. Now let us sit down. We have so much to tell each other, 
and, moreover, I am ravenous for breakfast, as I have ridden 
forty miles since sunrise.” „ 

Breakfast was speedily served, the Rajah eating in English 
fashion. 

“ I cling to some of our mother’s ways you see, Margaret. 
As I have grown older I have become more English than I was. 
Naturally, as a hoy of thirteen, as I was when you last saw 
me, I listened to the talk of those around me and was guided 
by their opinions a good deal. Among them there was a feeling 
of regret that our father had married an English woman, and I 
of course was ever trying my hardest to show that in riding, or 
the chase, or in exercises of any kind, I was as worthy to be the 
son of an Indian rajah as if I had no white blood in my veins. 
As I grew up I became wiser. I saw how great the English 
were, how steadily they extended their dominions, and how 
vastly better off were our people under their sway than they 
were in the day$ when every rajah made war against Ms 
neighbour, and the land never had rest. Then I grew proud 
of my English blood, and although I am to my people Rajah 
of Tripataly, a native prince and lord of their destinies, keeping 
up the same state as my father, and ruling them in native 
fashion, in my inner house I have adopted many English ways. 
My wife has no rival in the zenana. I encourage her to go 
about as our mother did, to look after the affairs of the 
house, to sit at table with me, and to be my companion, and 
not a mere plaything; I am .sure, Margaret, your stay with 
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iis will do her much good, and she will learn a great. <!**;» 1 from 

V* Ml.” 

<£ Vou have hoard no nows since* you lush wrote, Mori i'-’ f " 

A slight 1 , cloud passed across the Rajah's aninmU»d face. 

u None, Margaret.. Wo have little news from hoyond lie 
xnonn(.ains. Tijipoo hates us who arc the friends of the Hugh; h 
as iniH'h us ho hales the (English themselves, so there is lilt le 
cM>nnnmiica.tioii between Mysore and (.he possessions of la* 
JShdmb of A root. We will talk later on of Mu* plans you wrote 
of in your last letter to me.” 

u Vou do not think that they are hopeless, Morti/A ” Mrs. 
..Holland asked anxiously. 

“ l would not say that they are hopeless,” he said gently, 
although it seems to me that, after all these years, the 
edianees arc slight indeed that your lmshand can be alive ; and 
tdto peril and danger of the enterprise that., so far as 1 under¬ 
stood you, you intend your son to undertake, would ho terrible 
indeed.” 

“ Wo sec that, Mortiz; Dick and I have t.alk(»d it over a, 
i>IiOusand times. But so long as there is hut a. shadow of a 
oluuioo of his linding his father, ho is ready to undertake the 
search. lit* is a hoy in years, hut lie lias been trained for the 
undertaking, and will, when the trial comes, hear himself as 
•well as a man.” 

“Well, Margaret, I shall have plenty of opportunities for 
forming my own judgment, because of course he will stay wit It 
ns a long time before ho starts on the quest, and it will be 
X>otter to say no more of this now. Now tell mu about London, 
Is it so much a greater city than Madras '( ” 

Mrs. Holland sighed. She saw by his manner that, he was 
wholly opposed to her plan, and although she was quite 
prepared for opposition, she could not help feeling disap¬ 
pointed. However, she perceived that, as lit* said, it would 
I>e bettor to drop the subject for a time, and sin* accordingly 
put it aside and answered his questions. 

“Madras is large - that is, it spreads over a wide extent; 
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but if it were packed with houses as closely as they could 
stand, it would not approach London, in the number of its 
population.” 

“ How is it that the English do not send more troops out 
here, Margaret V 1 

u Because they can raise troops here, and English soldiers 
cannot stand the heat as well as those born to it. Moreover, 
you must remember that at present England is at war, not 
only with France and half Europe, but also with America. 
She is also obliged to keep an army in Ireland, which is 
greatly disaffected. With all this on her hands she cannot 
send a large army so far across the seas, especially when her 
force here is sufficient for all that can he required of it.” 

“ That is true,” he said. “ It is wonderful what they have 
done out here with such small forces. Bat they will have 
harder work, before they conquer all India—as I believe they 
will do—than they have yet encountered. In spite of Tippoo’s 
vauntings, they will have Mysore before many years are 
over. The Sultan seems to have forgotten the lesson they 
ta ught him six or seven years hack. Bat the next time will be 
the last, and Tippoo, tiger as he is, will meet the fate he seems 
Lent on provoking. But beyond Mysore lies the Mahratta 
country, and the Mahrattas alone can put thirty thousaiid 
horsemen into the held. They are not like the people of 
Bengal, who have ever fallen, with scarce an attempt at 
resistance, under the yoke of one tyrant after another. The 
Mahrattas are a nation of warriors ; they are plunderers if you 
will, hut they are brave and fearless soldiers, and might, had 
they been united, have had all India under their feet before 
the coming of the English. That chance has slipped from them. 
But when we—I say ‘we’ you see, Margaret—meet them, it 
will be a desperate struggle indeed.” 

“ We shall thrash them, Uncle,” Dick broke in; “you will 
see that we shall heat them thoroughly.” 

The Rajah smiled at Dick’s impetuosity, 

“ So you think English soldiers cannot be beaten, eh ? ” 
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u Well, Uncle, somehow they never clo get beaten. 1 ' 

knowhow it is. I suppose that it is jnst obstinacy. .Hook 
we thrashed the French here, and they wei:o just a* ' v *‘^ 
drilled as our soldiers, and there were twice as many oi tie’in. 

The Rajah nodded. 

u One secret of our success, Dick, is that the English g<*( nit 
better with the natives here than the French do 1 duo i 
know why, except what I have heard from’people who went 
through the war ; they say that the French always seemed h> 
look down on the natives, and treated oven powerful a lit* 
with a sort of haughtiness that irritated them anil modi* them 
ready to change sides at the first < >pport t u u ( y, while tin* 
British treated them pleasantly, so that there was a. real lihmd 
ship between them.” 

Dick, finding that the conversation now turned to (he fum* 
when his mother and uncle were girl and boy together, E* ! 
them and went downstairs. Ho found some twenty ltoi>o 
ranged in the courtyard, while their riders wore sitting in 
the shade, several of them being engaged in cooking, die *’ 
were the escort who had ridden with the Rajah from In 
pataly—for no Indian prince would think of making a journey 
unless accompanied by a numerous retinue. Scarcely had In* 
entered the yard than Rajbnllub came up with the odium' 
in command of the escort, a fine-looking specimen of a Hindoo 
soldier. He salaamed as Rajbidlul) presented him to l huh, 
The lad addressed him at once in his own tongue, and (hoy 
were soon talking freely together. The ollicer was sur 
prised at finding that his lord’s nephew from beyond tlm vu 
was able to speak the language like a native. First Hick 
asked the nature of the country and the places at which 
they would halt on their way; then he inquired what force 
the Rajah could put into the field, and was some wind d : 
appointed to hear that he kept up but a hundred horsem -n, 
including those who served as an escort. 

“You see, Sahib, there is no occasion for soldiers. New 
that the whites are the masters, they do the lighting for us. 
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When the Rajah's father was a young man, he could put two 
thousand men under arms, and he joined at the siege of 
Tricliinopoly with twelve hundred. But now there is no 
longer need for an army; there is no one to fight. Some of 
the young men grumble, but the old ones rejoice at the 
change. Formerly they had to go to the plough with their 
spears and their swords beside them, because they never knew 
when marauders from the Mils might sweep down; besides, 
when there was war, they might he called away for weeks, 
while the crops were wasting upon the ground. As to the 
younger men who grumble, I say to them, 4 If you are tired 
of a peaceful life, go and enlist in a Company’s regiment ’; 
and every year some of them do so. In other ways the change 
is good. ISTow that the Rajah has no laager to keep up an 
army, ho is not obliged to squeeze the cultivators; therefore 
they pay but a light rent for their lands, and the Rajah is 
far better off than his father was ; so that on all sides there 
is content and prosperity. But even now the fear of Mysore 
has not quite died out.” 

u My position, Margaret,” the Rajah said, after Dick had left 
the room, “ is a very precarious one. When Hyder Ali marched 
down here, eight years ago, he swept the whole country from 
the foot of the hills to the sea coast. My father would have 
boon glad to stand neutral, but was, of course, bound to go 
with the English, as the Nabob of Arcot, his nominal sovereign, 
wont with them. His . sympathies were, of course, with your 
people, but most of the chiefs were at heart in favour of 
II ydor ; it was not that they loved him, or preferred the rule 
of Mysore to that of Madras. But at that time Madras was 
governed by imbeciles; its Council was composed entirely of 
timid and irresolute men. It was clear to all that before 
any force capable of withstanding him could be put in the 
field, the whole country beyond reach of the guns of the forts 
at Madras would be at the mercy of Hyder. What that 
mercy was, had been shown elsewhere. Whole populations 
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liacl been either massacred or carried off as slaves. Therefore, 
•when, the storm was clearly about to burst, almost all of thorn 
sent secret messages to Hyder, to assure him that their 
sympathies were with him, and that they would gladly hail 
him as ruler of the Carnatic. 

u My father was in no way inclined to take such a stop. 
His marriage with an English woman, the white blood in my 
veins, and his long-known partiality for the English, would 
have marked him for certain destruction; and as soon as he 
received news that Hyder’s troops were in movement, he rode 
with me to Madras. At that time his force was comparatively 
large, and he took three hundred men down with us. LIo had 
allowed all who preferred it to remain behind; anil some 
four hundred stayed to look after their families. Most of 
the population took to the hills, and as Hyder’s forces were too 
much occupied to spend time in scouring tlm ghauts in search 
of fugitives, when there was so much loot and so many captives 
ready to their hands on the plains, the fugitives for the most 
part remained there in safety. The palace was burnt, the town 
sacked and partly destroyed, and some fifteen hundred of our 
people who had remained in their homes, killed or carried off., 

. “My father did some service with our horse, and I fought by 
his side. ¥e were with Colonel Baillie’s force when it was 
destroyed, after for two days resisting the whole of Hyder All’s 
army. Being moitnted, we escaped, and reached Madras in 
safety, after losing half our number. But all that I can tell 
you about some other day.' 

“When peace was made and Hyder retired, we returned 
home, rebuilt the palace, and restored the town. But if 
Tippoo follows his father’s example and sweeps down from the 
hills, there will he nothing for it but to fly again. Tippoo 
commanded one of the divisions of Hyder’s army last time, 
and showed much skill and energy, and has, since he came to 
the throne, been a scourge to his neighbours in the north. 
So fair, as I can see, Madras will be found as unprepared as 
it'was last time; and although the chiefs of Y ellore, Arcot, 
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Oonjeveram, and other .places may be better disposed towards 
the English than they were before—for the Carnatic bad 
a terrible lesson last time—they will not dare to lift a finger 
against him until thoy see a large British force assembled. 

“So you see, sister, your position will be a very precarious 
one at Tripataly, and it is likely that at any time we may be 
obliged to seek refuge hero. The trouble may come soon, or it 
may not come for a year; but, sooner or later, 1 regard it as 
certain that Tippoo will strive to obtain what his father 
failed to gain—the mastership of the Carnatic. Indeed, he 
makes no secret of his intention to become lord of the whole 
of southern India. The Nizam, his neighbour in the north, 
fears his power, and could offer but a feeble resist a. nee, were 
Tippoo once mastor of the south and west coast. The 
Mahrattas can always be bought over, especially if there is 
a prospect of plunder. ITo relies, too, upon aid from Trance; 
for although the Trench, since the capture of Pondicherry, 
have themselves lost all chance of obtaining India, they would 
gladly aid in any enterprise that would bring about the fall 
of English predominance here. 

“There are, too, considerable bodies of Trench troops in 
the pay of the Nizam, and these would at any rate force their 
master to remain neutral in a struggle between the English 
and Tippoo. However, it will bo quite unnecessary that you 
should resume our garb, or that Dick should dress in the 
same fashion. Hid I intend to remain at Tripataly, I should 
not wish to draw the attention of my neighbours to the fact 
that I had English relations resident with me. Of course, 
every one knows that I am half English myself, but that ,igj 
art oicl story now. They would, however, be reminded of it, 
and Tippoo would hear of it, and would use it as a pretext for 
attacking and plundering us. But as I have decided to come 
down here, there is no reason why you should not dress in 
European fashion.” 

u We would remain here, brother,” Mrs. Holland said, 
“ rather than bring danger upon you. Hick could learn the 
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wavs of the country here as well as with you, and could Mart 
on Lis search without going to Tripataly.” 

“Hot at all, Margaret. Whether you are with mo or not, 
I shall have to-leave Tripataly when Tippoo advances, and 
your presence will not in any way a!loot my plana. My 
wife and sons must travel with me, and one woman and boy, 
more or less, will make no difference. At present this schi’ine 
of yours seems to me to border on madness. Hut wo nerd 
not discuss that now; I shall at any rate bo very glad In 
have you both with me. The English side of mo has been 
altogether in the background since you wont away; and 
though I keep up many of the customs our moi her inf induced 
I have almost forgotten the tongue, though i force myself 
to speak it sometimes with my boys, as I am sure that, in flu* 
long run the English will become the solo masters of hem 
India, and it will he a great advantage to them to speak I he 
language. However, I have many other things to sou »!Wi«t ( 
and the companionship of Dick will benefit them greatly. 
You know what it always is out here. The sons of a rajah am 
spoilt early by every one giving way to them and their being 
allowed to do just as they like; naturally they get into habit ^ef 
indolence and self-indulgence, and never have occasion to exert 
themselves or to obtain the strength jynd activity that make 
our mother’s countrymen irresistible in battle. They J UI % t , } HH , n 

ami 
to have 
search 
‘■si deuce 
ciek to 
gunges; 
upanys 


^ snoot ana to ride, but they know little e 
I ,am sure it will do tliem an immense iloul of m„„i 
yiek with- them for a time. ' If nothing comes of the 
lor your husband, I hope you will tako up yo .„. 
permanently at Tripataly. You have nothing'!, go 

sw!rh p f0r vr nd f knowleil b ,C! of both lun 

^ t0 fnd S ° 0d 6in P lo y meil t in the (Jo, 

oci v ice. 


| flank you greatly, brother. If, a a you say mv (mM i 
should come to nothing, I would el’ullv itti ’ 1 

old home. Dick’s inclinations at present turn to' thj'di'i’ but 
x h» «. doubt th.t .l»t m , k tn „. 
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may be far (more advantageous openings for him out here. 
However, that is a matter for us to talk over in the future/ 5 
The llajah stayed four days at Madras. Every morning 
the carriage came at nine o’clock to fetch Mrs. Holland, who 
spent several hours , with her brother, and was then driven 
back to the hotel, while Hick wandered about with 
Bajbullub through the nativ town, askings questions innu¬ 
merable, observing closely the deferent costumes and turbans, 
and learning to know at* once the district, trade, or caste, from 
the colour or fashion of the turban and other little signs. 

The shops were an endless source of amusement to him, and 
he somewhat surprised his companion by his desire to learn 
the names of all the little articles and trinkets, even of the 
various kinds of grain. Hick, in fact, was continuing his 
preparations for his work. He knew that ignorance of any 
trilling detail which would, as a matter of course, he known to 
every native, would excite more surprise and suspicion than 
would be caused by a, serious blunder in other matters, and ho 
wrote down in a note-book ovo^r scrap of information he 
obtained, so as to learn it by heart at liis leisure. Eajhullub 
was much surprised at the lad’s interest in all these little 
matters, which, as it scorned to him, Were not worth a thought 
on the part of his lord’s nephew. 

“ You will never have to buy these things, Sahib,” he said; 
“ why should you trouble about them?” 

“ I am going to be over here some time, Eajhullub, and it is 
just as well to learn as much as one can. If I were to stroll 
into the market in Tripataly, and had a fancy to buy any 
trifle, the country people would laugh in my face were I 
ignorant of its name.” , 

His companion shook his head. 

u They would not expect any white sahib to know such 
things,” he said. “ If he wants to buy anything, the white 
sahib points to it and 4sks, How much ? Then, whether it is 
a^^ps/'iota, or a silver trinket, or a ill©, or a bunch of fruit, 
the native says a price four times as much as he would ask 
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anyone else. Then the sahib offers him half, and after jir* 
testing many times that the sum is impossible, flto d*viN‘ 
accepts it, and both parties are well satisfied. If yon Im\*» 
seen anything that you want to buy, sahib, it‘11 m*% and I 
mil go and get it for you; then you will not Ik*, dmaf ed. M 


The start for Tripataly was made at daybreak, Dick and 
his mother drove in an open carriage that had been lured Imi* 
the journey; the Rajah rode beside it or cantered on ahead ; 
his escort followed the vehicle. The luggage had been sen! nil' 
two days before, by cart. 

The country as far as Arcot was flat; but evvrvf king 


was interesting to Dick, and when they arrived at the dr v, 
where they were to stop for tho night at the hoa.e tie* 
Rajah had occupied on his way down, ho sallied out , as 
as their meal was over, to inspect the fort anil walls. Me 
had, during his outward voyage, eagerly studied the InVinrv n f 
Olive's military exploits, and the campaigns by which ihnl 
portion of India had been wrested from the French ; and la* 
was eager to visit the fort whose memorable defence by Cfhe 
had first turned the scale in favour of tho JBeif ish. These "had 

previously been regarded by the natives rh a f ar lmi WltrUk „ 
people than the French, who were expected to drive them in 
a very short time, out of the country, 

Rajbullub was able to point out to him every spot, iwsnrmf ,,J 
W1 ^ stirring events of that time. 

“’Tis forty-six years back, and I was but a boy „( l w ,h„- 

T for °" r was on t,l +£ 

l^w^’ alt ^ 0ugh Tri P atil] y was, ami is now, undue tlm 
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force of our men was here with fi? f ' At 1 » 

*I»» it though, thut 
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us, and I was with that force arid so learned all about the 
fighting here ” 

The next day the party arrived, late in the evening, at 
Tripataly. A largo number of men with torches received 
them in front of the palace, and on entering, Mrs. Holland 
was warmly received by the Rap ill’s wife, who carried her off 
at once to her apartments, which she did not leave afterwards, 
as si 10 was greatly fatigued by the two long days of travel. 
Dick, on the contrary, although he had dozed in the carriage 
for the last two or three hours of the journey, woke up 
thoroughly as they neared Tripataly. As soon as they entered 
the house, the Rajah called his two sons, handsome, dark-faced 
lads of twelve and thirteen. 

“ This is your cousin, boys,” he said. u You must look after 
him and see that ho has everything he wants, and make his 
stay as pleasant as you can.” 

Although a little awed by the, to them, tall figure, they 
evinced neither shyness or awkwardness, but, advancing to 
Dick, held out their hands one after the other with grave 
courtesy. Their faces both brightened as he said in their 
own language,— 

*• I hope we shall be great friends, cousins. I am older 
and bigger than you are, but evoi’ything is new and strange to 
me, and I shall have to depend upon you to teach me every¬ 
thing.” 

“ Wo did not think that you would be able to talk to us,” 
the older, whose name was Boost Assud, said, smiling. “ W© 
have boon wondering how wo should make you understand. 
Many of the white officers, who come here sometimes, speak 
our language, but none of them as well as you do.” 

“ You see, they only learn it after they come out here, 
while I learnt it from my mother, who has talked to me in it 
since I was quite a little boy; so it comes as naturally to me 
as to you.” 

In a few minutes supper was announced. The two boys sat 
down with their father and Dick, and the meal was served in 
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English fashion. Dick fowl already become accustomed to the 
white-robed servants at the hotel at Madras, and everything 
seemed to him pleasant and home-dike. 

“ To-morrow, Dick,” his undo said, “you must, have \our 
first lesson in riding.” 

The two boys looked up in surprise. They had been neon... 
homed to houses from their earliest, remembra im% a ud it so»on- i 
to them incredible that their tall cousin should require b* • ' 
•fcn,tight. Dick smiled at their look of astonishment. 

a It is not with us in England as it is here/’ he. said. “ It. 
who live in the country learn to ride, hut in London, which i 
a, very great town, with nothing hut Ionises for mit end 
xxiiles everywhere, few people keep horses to ride. Tim t jve? ■. 
are so crowded with vehicles of all sorts, and with prHple 
on foot, that it is no pleasure to ride in them, arid every on** 
who can afford it goes about in a, carriage. Those who e s mu *t , 
go in hired vehicles, or on foot. You would ha rdly see a pm > -o 
on horseback once in a week.” 

u I do not like walking/ 1 Doast said gravely. 

u Well, you see, you lia/vo no occasion to walk, ns you a Lvov , 
luxv© your horses; besides, the weather here is very hut. Hut 
in England it is colder, and walking is a, pleasure. 1 hue 
walked over twenty miles a, day many times, not bernn e 1 
Intel to do it, but as a day’s pleasure with a friend.” 

“ Can you shoot, cousin ? ” 

£i hTo,” Dick laughed. u There is nothing to shoot at. Tier* 1 
rtro no wild bea.sts in England, and no game birds am nio n’ 
near London.” 

Dick saw at once that he had descended many steps in Ids 
co usins’ estimation. 

Then what can you find to do?” the you i 1 g< a* boy asked. 

“ Oh, there is plenty to do,” Dick said.* “ 1 n tlu^lirsf place, 
tliere is school; that takes the host pari* of the day. Then 
tliere are all sorts of games. Then I used to lake lesoms in 
swoid-oxercise, and di<l all sorts of things to improve iny 
xxxrustles and to make me strong. I’hm, on holidays, I hreu i,{« 
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four of us would go for a long walk, and sometimes we went 
out on the river in a boat; and every morning early we used to 
go for a swim. Oh, I can tell you, there was plenty to do and 
t was busy from morning till night. But I want very much to 
learn to shoot, both with gun and pistol, as well as to ride ” 

“ We have got English guns and pistols,” Doast said. “ We 
will lend them to you; wo have a place where we practise. 
Our father says every one ought to be able to shoot, don’t you, 
father % ” 

The ltajah nodded. 

“ Every one out hero ought to, Doast, because, you see, 
every man here may he called upon to fight, and every one 
carries arms. But it is different in England; nobody fights 
there, except those who go into the army, and nobody carries 
weapons.” 

u What! not swords, pistols, and daggers, father % ” Doast 
exclaimed, in surprise; for to him it seemed that arms were as 
necessary a part of attire as a turban, and much more 
necessary than shoes. 4 4 But when people are attacked by 
marauders, or two chiefs quarrel with each other, what can 
they do if they have no arms ? ” 

“ There are no marauders and no chiefs,” Dick laughed. “ In 
the old times, hundreds of years ago, there were nobles who 
could call out all their tenants and retainers to fight their 
battles, and in those days people carried swords as they do 
here. There are nobles still, but they have no longer any 
power to call out any one, and if they quarrel they have to go 
before a court for the matter to be decided, just as every one 
else does.” 

This seemed to Doast a very unsatisfactory state of things, 
and he looked to his father for an explanation. 

“ It is as your cousin says, Doast. You have been down with 
me to Madras, and you have seen that, except the officers in 
the army, none of the Europeans carry arms. It is the same in 
England. England is a groat island, and as they have many 
ships of war, no enemy can land there. There is one king over 
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the whole country, and there are written laws by which every 
one, high and low alike, are governed. So you sou, no one has 
to carry arms : all disputes are settled l>y the law, and f Imre is 
peace everywhere; for as nothing would ]>o settled 1»y fighting, 
and the law would punish anyone, however much in f ho right 
he might be, who fought, there is no occasion at all far 
weapons. It is a good plan, for you see no ono, however rich, 
can tyrannise over others; and were the greatest nnlth* to kill 
the poorest peasant, the law would hang him just t in* same as 
it would hang a peasant who killed a lord. Aral now, hoys, yon 
had better be off to bed. Your cousin lias had a long day of 
it, and I have no doubt he will be glad to do so. To morrmv 
we will begin to teach him to ride and to shoot, and 1 ha ve im 
doubt that he will be ready, in return, to teach you a great deal 
about his country.” 

The boys got up. But Doast paused to ask his father one 
last question. 

But how is it, father, if the English never cany weapons 
and never fight, that they are such brave soldiers? For have 
they not conquered all our princes and rajahs, and have even 

beaten Tippoo Sahib and made him give them much «»f his 
country ? ” 


‘The answer would be a great deal too. long to be given 

to-night, Doast. You had better ask your coushi about it h 
tiie morning. 

o 
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capitals. The floor was made of inlaid marble, and at one 
end was raised a foot above the general level. Here stood 
a stone chair on which the Eajali sat when he adjudicated upon 
disputes among his people, heard petitions, and gave audiences; 
while a massive door on the left-lmnd side gave entrance to the 
private apartments. These were tall small in comparison with 
the entrance hall. The walls were lined with marble slabs, richly 
carved, and were dimly lighted by windows, generally high 
up in the walls, which were of great thickness. The marble 
floors were covered with thick nigs, and each room had its 
divan, with soft cushions and rich shawls and covers. The room 
in which they had supped the night before was the only 
exception. This had been specially furnished and decorated in 
English fashion. The windows here were’low and afforded 
a view over the garden. Next to it were several apartments, 
all fitted with divans, hut with low windows and a bright 
outlook; they could be darkened during the heat of the day 
by shutters. With the exception of these windows, the others 
throughout the house contained no glass, the light entering 
through innumerable holes that formed a filigree work in the 
thin slabs of stone that filled the orifices. 

The grounds round the palace were thickly planted with trees, 
which constituted a grove rather than a garden, according to 
Dick's English notions. This was, indeed, the great object of 
the planter, and numerous fountains added to the effect of the 
overhanging foliage. Dick wandered about, delighted. Early 
as it was, men with water-skins were at work among the 
clumps of flowers and shrubs that covered the ground wherever 
there was a break among the trees. Here and there were small 
pavilions whoso roofs of sculptured stone were supported by 
shafts of marble. The foliage of shrubs and trees alike was now 
to Dick, and the whole scone delighted him. Half-au-hour 
later his two cousins joined him. 

“ We wondered what had become of you," Doast said, u and 
should not have found you if Iiajbullub had not told us that 
lie saw you come out here. Come in now; coffee is ready. We 

' ( M 84 ) • E 
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always have coffee the first tiling, oxwpt in vvny Imf w«*ntl*#'r f 
when we have fruit sherbet. After that \vn rale nr sh«**t fill 
the sun gets hot, and thou come in to the iuumhur i»e.nl sit 
ten.” 

On going in, Dick found that his mother ninl the msieo why* 
both up, 'and they all sat down to what Hick nm.^lnrl a 
breakfast, consisting of coffee and a variety of fruit ate) lev ,1, 
One or two dishes of meat wore also handed round, hut vn-a* 
taken away untouched. 


-Now come out to the stables, Dick,” the Rajah sdd. 
“ Anwar, the officer who commanded the escort, will no * i ns 
there. He will be your instructor.” 

The stables were large. The horses wore fa stem si to ring* 
along each side, and were not, as in England, separated t n <nj 
each other by stalls. A small stone trough, with running 
water, was fixed against each waif at a convenient height, and 
beneath this was a pile of fodder before each horse. 

“This is the one that I have chosen for you” the Hojnh 
said, stopping before a pretty creature, that possewed « ntts 
siderable proportion of Arab blood, as was shown by it.sMiu.ll 
head; “it is very gentle and Veil trained, mid in w rv fad. 
V hen you have got perfectly at ease upon it you shell hew 
somethmg mQiedifficuit to sit, until yon am ui,l« to »•!,!,• .mv 
horse in the stable bare-backed. Murad in to U* v«,„r owl. 
property as long as you are out here.” 

Antafl™ W > t; i* bridled but .m*n,Idled. and 

tlp yof un Jr mstr “ Cti0M t0 Diok “*» ««»» - | *ill 

m- .. 

“Well doneTJrJi 8 7 V0Alltod int( > «mt. 

w ta. Wl ?'° ‘ h, two >">''• "!»• 

“N„. SaLib,” A«„ r „t“ y™ St‘o''“'“'r 

i you mu*t lut your 
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hang easily. Press with your knees, and let your body sway 
slightly with the movement of the horse; balance yourself 
rather than try to hold on.” 

“I understand,” Dick said. “It is just as you do on board 
ship when she is rolling a bit. Let go the reins.” 

For half-an-honr the horse proceeded at a walk along the 
road that wound in and out through the park-like grounds. “ I 
begin to feel quite at home,” Dick said, at the end of that time. 
“ I should like to go a bit faster now. It is no odds if I do 
tumble off.” 

“ Shako your rein a little; the horse will understand it,” 
Anwar said. 

Dick did so, and Murad at once started at a gentle canter. 
Easy as it was, Dick thought several times that he would be off. 
However, he gripped as tightly as he could with his knees, and 
w as he became accustomed to the motion and learned to give to 
it, acquired ease and confidence. He was not, however, sorry 
when, at the end of another half-hour, Anwar held up his hand 
as he approached him, and the horse stopped at the slightest 
touch of the rein. As he slid off, his logs felt as if they did 
not belong to him, and Ins back ached so that he could scarce 
straighten it. The .Rajah and his sons had returned to the 
palace, and the boys were there waiting for him. 

“ You have done very well, cousin,” I)oast said, with grave 
approval; “ you will not be long before you can ride as well as 
we can. How you had better go up at once and have a bath, 
and put on fresh clothes.” 

Dick felt that the advice was good, as, bathed in per¬ 
spiration, and stiff and sore in every limb, he slowly made his 
way to his room. For the next month he spout the greater 
part of his time on horseback. For the first week he rode 
only in the grounds of the palace; then he ventured beyond, 
accompanied by Anwar on horseback; then his two cousins 
joined the party; and, by the end of the month, lie was per¬ 
fectly at homo on Murad’s back. 

go far, he had not begun to practise shooting. “ It would be 
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of no use/' the Rajah said, when he one tiny spoke of if ; 
‘you want your nerves in good order for that, and it reiffiiiv < 
an old horseman to have his hand steady enough for sfio*u mg 
straight after a hard ride. Your tides are not severe for n 
horseman, hut they are trying for you. Leave I lie ^booting 
alone, lad; there is no hurry for it.” 

By this time the Rajah had become convinced find if \\n * 
useless to try and dissuade either his sister or I tick I'mm 
attempting the enterprise for wliieh they hatl eeme ovrr. 
Possibly the earnest conviction of the former t hat her iuisf-yii if 
was still alive influenced him to some extent, and i he m ivngf h 
and activity of Dick showed him that ho was able to play I U 


part of a man. He said little, but watched the Lev ebe* L* 
made him go through trials of strength with some <if his !m< *f k s’ 
and saw him practise with blunted swords with others. 1 H**k 
did well in both trials, and the Rajah then requested Amvor, 
who was celebrated for his skill with the tulwar, to giv e Ihim, 
daily, half-an-hour's sword-play, after his rilling lesson. He 
himself undertook to teach him to use the rifle and pistol, 

Dick threw himself into his work with great ardour, and 
in a very short time could sit any horse in the stable, and eaine 
to use a rifle and pistol with an amount of a crura cv Hut! 
surprised his young cousins. 

The boy is getting on wonderfully well,” the Rajah sni.1 one 
y o sister; his exercises hive given him so much nerve 

and so steady a hand, that he already shoots very fuirlv. I 

enterorisp r ^ th6 gravest fe,lM as to tins i.rn.i 

gotoS hi s r Cann0t h6lp teIli,, S y° u > both ** vottr 

yj ° pirUOn ’ absolute ly hopeless." 

part to di She Said> “ that y° n tllillk ^ i« folly on m v 

that there wouSeem but 7^1 \ d ° ^ disguitie fn,n ‘ »*> >, If 
survived and that I can Clance tbftt ni y huslmtul lm# 

still beiifg Xe Ld T ^ T “ fw Mth hi" 

to me some dav I htXT that he WiU Ikj 

■ ’ 80 fim a conviction that nothing will 
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slrake it. Why should, I have such a confidence if it were 
not well founded % In my dreams I always see him alive, and 
I believe firmly that I dream of him so often because he is 
thinking of me. When he was at sea, several times I felt 
disturbed and anxious, though without any reason for doing 
so, and each time, on his return, I found, when we com¬ 
pared dates, that his ship was battling with a tempest at 
tli© time I was so troubled about him. I remember that 
the first time this happened he laughed at me; but when, 
upon two other occasions, it turned out so, he said, 4 There are 
things we do not understand, Margaret. You know that in 
Scotland there are many who believe in second sight, as it is 
called, and that there are families there, and they say in 
Ireland also, where a sort of warning is given of the death of 
a member of the family. We sailors are a superstitious people, 
and believe in things that landsmen laugh at. It does not 
seem to me impossible that when two people love each other 
dearly, as we do, one may feel when the other is in danger, or 
may be conscious of his death. ' It may be said that such 
tilings seldom happen; but that is no proof that they never do 
tso, for some people may be more sensitive to such feelings or 
impressions than others, and you may be one of them. There 
is one thing, Margaret: the fact that you have somehow felt 
when I was in trouble, should cheer you when I am away, 
for if mere danger should so affect you, surely you will know 
should death befall me; and as long as you do not feel that, 
you may be sure that I shall return safe and sound to you.’ 
ISTow, I believe that firmly. I was once troubled—so troubled, 
that for two or three days I was ill—and so convinced was I 
that something had happened to Jack, and yet that he was not 
dead, that when, nigh two years afterwards, Ben came home, 
and I learned that it was on the day of the wreck of his ship 
that I had so suffered, I was not in the least surprised. Since 
then I have more than once had the same feelings, and have 
always been sure that at the time Jack was in special danger; 
but I have never once felt that he was dead, never once 
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i«d ^ his spirit, or that, at aZ 
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therefore entered into negotiations with My dor AH and the 
Mahrattas for an alliance, whoso object was the entire expulsion 
of the British from India. 

“ The Mahrattas from Poonah were to operate against Bom¬ 
bay; those in Central India and the north were to make 
incursions into Bengal; the Nizam was to invade the Northern 
Oirears; and Hyder was to direct his force against Madras. 
My dor at once began to collect military stores, and obtained 
large quantities from the French at Make, a town they still 
retain, on the Malabar coast. The Madras government 
prepared to attack Mahd, when Hyder informed them that the 
settlements of the Dutch, French, and English, on the Malabar 
coast, being situated within his territory, wore equally entitled 
to his protection, and that if Malle were attacked, ho should 
retaliate by an incursion into the province of Arcot. In spite 
of this threat, Mali6 was captured. Hyder for a time remained 
quiet, but the Madras government gave him fresh cause for 
offence by sending a force in August 1779 to the assistance of 
Basult J ung at Adoni. 

“ To get there this detachment had to pursue a route which 
led for two hundred miles through the most difficult passes, 
and through the territories both of. the Nizam and Hyder, 
The Council altogether ignored the expressed determination of 
both these princes to oppose the march, and did not even observe 
the civility of informing them that they were going to send 
troops through their territory, I do not say, Dick, that this 
made any real difference in the end; the alliance between the 
three native Powers being made, it was certain that war would 
break out shortly; still, had it not been for their folly in 
giving Hyder and the Nizam a reasonable excuse for entering 
upon hostilities, it might have been deferred until the Madras 
government was bettor prepared to moot the storm. The 
Bengal government fortunately again stepped in and undid at 
least a part of the evil. It took the entire management of 
affairs out of the hands of Iiumbold’s council, and its action 
was confirmed by the Board of Directors, who censured all 
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the proceedings, dismissed Sir Thomas Hum bold and his two 
chief associates from tlio Council, and suspended other members. 

“ The prompt and coneiliatary measures taken by the Bengal 
government appeased the resentment telt by the Hizam, and 
induced him to withdraw from the Oontetloracy. Hyder, how¬ 
ever, was bent upon war, and the imbecile government here 
took no steps whatever to moot the storm. The commissariat 
was entirely neglected; they had no transport train whatever, 
and the most important posts were left without a garrison. 
It was towards the end of June that wo deceived the nows that 
Iiyder had left his capital at the head of an army of ninety 
thousand men, of whom twenty-eight thousand were cavalry. 
He attempted no disguise as to his object, and moved, confident 
in Ms power, to conquer the Carnatic and drive the English 
into the sea. My father had already made his preparations. 
Everything was in readiness, and as soon as the news reached 
him, he started for Madras, under the guard of bis escort, with 
my mother and myself, most of the traders of tlxo town, and 
the landowners, who had gathered hero in fear and trembling. 

“It was a painful scene, as you may imagine, and I shall 
never forget the terrified crowds in the streets and the wailing 
of the women. Many families who then left reached Madras 
in safety, but of those who remained in the town all are 
dead or prisoners beyond the lulls. Iiyder descended through 
the pass of Changama on the 20th of July, and his horse¬ 
men spread out like a cloud over the country, burning, 
devastating, and slaughtering. Hyder moved with the main 
army slowly, occupying town after town and placing garrisons 
in them. You must not suppose that he devastated the 
whole country; he was too wise for that. He anticipated 
reigning over it as its sovereign, and had no wish to injure its 
prosperity. It was only over tracts where he considered that 
devastation would hamper the movements of an English araKj^ 
that everything was laid waste. 

“ On the 21st of August he invested Arcot, and a week later, 
hearing that the British army had moved out from Madras, he 
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broke up the siege and advanced to meet them. Sir Hector 
Munro, the British general, was no doubt brave, but lie 
committed a terrible blunder ; instead of marching to combine 
bis force with that of Colon('1 Baillie, who was coming down 
from Gunioor, lie inarched in the opposite direction to Coil- 
joverum, sending word to Colonel Haillio to follow him. Baillie’s 
force amounted to over two thousand eight hundred men, 
’M.ulire’s to live lhouse,nd two luindrod. Had they united, the 
force would have exceeded light thousand, and could have 
given battle to llyder’s immense army with fair hope of sue- 
cess. The English have won before now with greater odds 
against them. My father had marched out with his cavalry 
one hundred and fifty strong, with. IVhmro. Of course 1 wan 
with him, and it was to him that the English general gave the 
despatch to carry to Colonel Bail lie. Wo redo hard, for ad any 
moment 1 Ivdeds on vahy might swoop down and bar the road; 
hut wo got. through safely, and the next morning, the 24tdi 
l tail lie startl'd. 

“ Theencampment was within twenty-five miles of Madras, 
and with one long forced march we could have effected n 
junction wilh Muum. The heat was tremendous, and Bail lie 
halted that night on the hank of the Biver Cortotjur. Tho bet ! 
was dry, and my fid her urged him to cross before halting. 
The colonel replied that tho men were too exhausted to mow* 
farther, and that as he would the next day be able to join 
Munro, if’ muttered not on which side of theriver he oneampe* 1. 
Thai night the river rose, and for ten days we were imnbb* 
to cross. On the 4 Mi of September we got over; hut by that 
lime Tippuo, with live thousand picked iufa ntry, six thousarol 
horse, six heavy guns, and a large body of irregulars, detach**« 1 
by Uvder to watch us, barred the way. 

“Colonel Hail lie, finding that there was no possibility 
reaching Coiijcvemtn wit limit lighting, took up a posi.ti 
a. village, and mi the bth was attacked by Tippoo. Tho i 
lasted three hours, and although the enemy were Four In., 
more numerous than we wore, the English heat off the attack 
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We were not engaged, for against Tippoo’s large cavalry f, 
our few horsemen could do nothing, and were therefore foi 
to remain in the rear of the British line. But though Col< 
Baillie had beaten off the attacks made on him, he felt t 
he was not strong enough to fight his way to Conjever i 
which was but fourteen miles distant, and he therefore wi 
to Sir Hector Munro to come to his assistance. Bor th 
days Sir Hector did nothing, but on the evening of the < 
he sent off a force composed of the flank companies of i 
regiments with him. These managed to make their way p, 
the forces both of ITyder and Tippoo, and reached us withe 
having to fire a shot. 

“Their arrival brought our force up to over three thousa 
seven hundred men. ITad Munro made a feigned attack up 
Hyder, and so prevented him from moving to reinforce Tippc 
we could have got through without much difficulty. But he d 
nothing; and Hyder, seeing the utter incapacity of the ms 
opposed to Mm, moved off with his whole army and guns to jo: 
his son. Our force set out as soon as it was dark on the evenir. 
of the 9th; hut the moment we started we were harassed by tl: 
enemy’s irregulars. The march was continued for five or si 
miles, our position becoming more and more serious, and at lag 
Colonel Baillie took the fatal resolution of halting till morning 
instead of taking advantage of the darkness to press forward 
At daybreak fifty guns opened on us. Our ten field-piece 
returned the fire until our ammunition was exhausted. 
orders were issued by the colonel, who had completely lost hii 
head; so that our men were mowed down by hundreds, until ai 
last the enemy poured down and slaughtered them relentlessly, 

4 c We did not see the end of the conflict. When the colonel gave 
the orders to halt, my father said to me, 1 This foolish officer 
Will sacrifice all our lives; does he think that three thousand 
mgn can withstand one hundred thousand, with a great number 
of guns ? We will go while we can; we can do no good here.’ 
We mounted our horses and rode off; in the darkness we 
came suddenly upon a body of Tippoo’s horsemen, but dashed 
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straight at thorn and cut our way through, hut with the lossoi 
half our force, and did not draw rein until wv reached Madras. 
The roar of battle had boon heard at Oonjevern nt, and the fury 
and indignation in the camp, at the desertion of < Lionel Bail lies 
detachment, was so great that the general a t Iasi, gave orders 
to march to their assistance. When his force arrived w ithin 
two miles of the scone of conflict the cessation of lire showed 
that it was too late, and that ’Baillie’s force was w ‘11 nigh 
annihilated. Muuro retired toOonjover.am, and a.t three oVf »*k 
the next morning retreated, with the loss of all his heavy guns 
and stores, to Madras. 

“The campaign only Listed twenty-one days, and was 
marked by almost incredible stupidity and incapacity on I he 
part of the two English commanders. We remained at 
Madras. My father determined that he would lake no more 
share in the lighting until some English general, possessing Hie 
courage and ability that had always before distinguished fbmn, 
took the command. In the meantime Ilyder surrounded and 
captured Arcot after six weeks’ delay, and then laid sage to 
Amboor, Ohingleput, and Wandiwash. In November Sir Eyre 
Coot© arrived from England and took the command; con¬ 
fidence was at once restored, for he was a. line old soldier 
and had boon engaged in every struggle in India, from (he 
time of Clive; but with the whole country in the hands of 
Ilyder, it was impossible to obtain draft animals or carts, and 
it was not until the middle of January that ho was able to 
move. On the 19th lie reached Ohingleput, and on t!ie v Jllfh 
sent oil a thousand men to obtain possession of the fort of 
Oarangooly. It was a strong place, and the works hud been 
added to by Ilyder, who had placed there a. garrison of seven 
hundred men. The detachment would not have been sent 
against it, had not news been obtained on the way that t he 
garrison had fallen back to Ohingleput, 

“ Our troop of cavalry wont with the detachment, as my 
father knew the country well. To the surprise of Capluin 
Da,vis, who was in command, we found the garrison on I hr wails. 
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“ 4 What do you think, Ida j ah ? ? Captain Davis, who was 
riding by his side, asked. c My orders were that I was to take 
possession of the place, hub it was supposed that I should find 
it empty.’ 

£ I should say that you had better try, with or wit! 1 out 
orders/ my father replied. 1 The annihilation of Baillie’s force 
and the miserable retreat of Mmiro, have made a terribly 
bad impression through the country, and a success is sorely 
needed to raise the spirits of our friends/ 

u c We will doit, 5 Captain Davis said, and called up a few 
English engineers and a company of white troops he had with 
him, and ordered them to blow in the gate. 

“ My father volunteered to follow close behind them with Iris 
dismounted cavalry, and when the word was given, forward we 
went. It was hot work, I can tell you. The enemy’s guns 
swept the road, and their musketry kept up an incessant roar. 
Many fell, hut we kept on until close to the gate, and then the 
white troops opened fire upon Hyder’s men on the walls, so as 
to cover the sappers, who were fixing the powder-bags. They 
soon ran back to us. There was a great explosion, and the 
gates fell. With loud shouts we rushed forward into the fort; 
and close behind us came the Sepoys, led by Captain Davis. 

“ It took some sharp fighting before we overcame the re¬ 
sistance of the garrison, who fought desperately, knowing well 
enough that, after the massacre of Baillie’s force, little quarter 
would be given them. The British loss was considerable, and 
twenty of my father’s little company were among the killed. 
Great stores of provisions were found here, and proved most 
useful to the army. The news of the capture of Carangooly so 
alarmed the besiegers of Wandiwask that they at once raised 
the siege and retreated, and on the following day Sir Eyre Coote 
and his force arrived there. It was a curious thing that on the 
same day of the same month Sir Eyre Coote had, twenty-one 
years before, raised the siege of Wandiwash by a victory over 
the army that was covering the operation. Wandiwash had 
been nobly defended by a young lieutenant named Flint, who 
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had made his way in through tho enemy's lint's, a few hours 
before the treacherous native oilieor in command had arranged 
with Hyder to surrender it, and, taking command, had repulsed 
©very attack, and had oven made a studio, 

“There was now a long pause; having no commissariat 
train, Sir Eyre Oooto was forced to make for the sea-shore, 
and,, though hotly followed by Hyder, reached HmlduWc, 
A Trench fleet off the coast, however, prevented provisions 
being dent to him, and, even after the French lmd retired, the 


Madras government wore so dilatory in forwarding supple 
that the army was reduced to tho verge of starvation. It, was 
not until the middle of Juno that a movement, was possible, 
owing to the want of carriage. The country inland had been 
swept bare by llydor, and, on leaving Cudtlalore, >Sir Evre Oooto 
was obliged to follow tho sen-coast. When he arrived at 
Porto Novo, the army was delighted to find a Brit ish fleet 
there, and scarcely less pleased to hear that Lord .Macartney 
had arrived as governor of Madras. 


xiyaers army had taken up a strong posit ion between the 
camp and Cuddaloro, and Sir Eyre Oooto det ermined to give 
him battle. Four days’ rice was landed from the fleet, mid 
with this scanty supply in their knapsacks tho troops marched 
out to attack Hyder. We formed part of the baggage guard 
and had, therefore, an excellent opportunity of seeing the tight.. 

was % the sea. Tho infantry moved in order of 
at e m two lines. After going for some distance we could 
see the enemy’s position plainly. It was a very strong one; 
on its right was high ground, on which worn numerous 
batteries which would take us in flank as we advanced, and 

the shore 6Xtended from tllese lights to the sand dulls by 
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and the officers of tins troop it seemed impossible that any 
force could advance to the attack of llydei\s position without 
being literally swept away hv t ho cross tiro that would booponod 
upon it; hut' when 1 expressed my fears my father said, 
*'No; you will son no repetition of that* terrible affair with 
Bailliets minimi. The Kuglfdi have now got a commander 
who knows his business, and when that, is the case there is 
never any fear as to what the result will be, 1 grant that the 
look-tint seems desperate, flyder has all the advantage of a 
very strong position, u very powerful artillery, and has six or 
seven in* oho in point of numbers ; but for all that I iirmly 
believe that before night you will see us in possession of those 
hills, and 1 JyderVcnrmy in full flight/ 

“.Presently we saw a movement. The two linos of infantry 
formed into columns, and instead of advancing towards Ilyder’s 
position, turned down towards the sea, and marched along be¬ 
tween it and the sand-hills. We well* at the same time set in 
motion, and kept along bet ween tin* infantry and the sea, so as to 
be under their protection if HyderVs cavalry siimdd sweep down. 
All his prepuraf ions had been made under I lit* supposition that 
wo should advance by the main road to t kiddulore, and this 
movement entirely disconcerted his plans. The Hand-hills com¬ 
pletely protected our advancing columns, and when they had 
readied a point almost in line with 11ydeds centre, the artillery 
dashed up to the crest of the lulls and the first column 
passed through a break in them and moved forward again*’ 
tin* enemy, the guns above clearing a way for them, 
short halt was made until the artillery of the second 
came up, and also took their position on the hill ; then 
first column, with its guns, moved forward again. 

“ Uyder had in the meantime moved back his line an 
batteries into a position at right angles to that they had befor 
occupied, and facing the passage through the sand-hills b 
which the KughVh were advancing. As soon as the celum: 
issued from the valley a tremendous fire was poured upon ij 
but it again formed into line of battle, and, covered by the ffipe 
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of the artillery, moved forward. It was a grand sight. My 
father and I had left the baggage, which remained by the ma, 
and had ridden up on to a sand-hill, from which we had a view 
of the whole of the battle-ground It was astonishing to see 
the line of English infantry advancing, under that tremendous 
tire, against the rising ground occupied by the dense masses of 
the enemy. Presently there was a movement opposite, and 
a vast body of cavalry moved down the slope. As they canio 
the red English line suddenly broke up, and, as if by magic, 
a number of small squares, surrounded by glistening bayonets, 
appeared where it had stood. 


“ Down rode Ilyder’s cavalry. Every gun on our side won 
turned upon them. But though we could see the confusion in 
the ranks caused by the shot that swept thorn, they kept on. 
It seemed that the little red patches must be altogether over¬ 
whelmed by the advancing wave. But as it came closer, flushes 
of fire spurted out from the faces of the squares. We could 
see the horses recoil when close to the bayonets, and thou 
the stream poured through the intervals between the squares. 
As they did so, crackling volleys broke out, while from tlul 
batteries on the sand-hills an incessant fire was kept up) upon 
them. Then, following the volleys, came the incessant rattle of 
musketry. The confusion among the cavalry grew greater and 
greater. Regiments were mixed up together, and tlwir very 
numbers impeded their action. Many gallant fellows, detach- 
mg themselves from the mass, rode bravely at the squares, and 
ed on the bayonets; others huddled together, confused and 
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reserve, and after fierce fighting were driven hack along the 
Band-lulls. But as they wore retiring tho main h< >dy of 1 lyder’s 
cavalry moved round to support tho attack. Portunately a, 
British schooner, which liml sailed from Porto Novo when 
the troops started, had anchored near the shore to give 
what protection she could to tho baggage, and now opened 
fire with her guns upon tho cavalry as they rode along 
between the sand-hills and tho sea, and with such effect that 
they halted and wavered; and when two of the batteries on 
the sand-hills also opened fro upon them, they fell back in 
haste. 

“ This was Ilyder’s last effort. The British lino continued 
to advance until it had gained all the positions occupied by 
the enemy, and these were soon in headlong ilight ; ilyder 
himself, who had been almost forced by his attendants to leave 
the ground, being with them. It was a wonderful victory. 
The English numbered but 8,47f men, of whom «10ff> were 
, killed or wounded. Hyder’s force was about OigOOO, and his 
loss was not less than, 10,000. The victory had an immense 
effect in restoring the confidence of tho English troops, which 
had been greatly shaken by the misfortunes caused by the 
incapacity of Munro and Baillie; but it had no other const: 
quenecK, for want of carnage*, and a. deficiency of provision 
and equipment, prevented Sir Eyre (Jooto from taking the 
offensive, and he was obliged to confine himself to capturing 
a few forts near the coast. 

u 0o tho 27th of August,,, the armies met again, Hycier 
having chosen the scene of his victory over Bail lie’s force 
to give battle, believing tho position to he a fortunate one 
for himself. Ilyder had now boon joined by Tippoo, who had 
not. bleu present at the last battle, and his force numbered 
80,000 men, while the English wore 11,000 strong, I did mot 
see the battle, as we were at the time occupied in escorting 
a convoy of provisions from Madras. The fight was much better 
contested than the previous battle had been. Ifyder was well 
acquainted with the ground, and made skilful use of his 

' ( x u ) » 
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opportunities, by fortifying all the points at which ho could 
be attacked. The fight lasted eight hours. At last Sir Eyre 
Coote’s first division turned the enemy's left flank by tho 
capture of the village of Pillalore, while his second turned 
their right, and Hyder was obliged to fall back, lint this was 
done in good order, and the enemy claimed that it was n> 
drawn battle. This, however, was not the ease, as the .English 
at night encamped on the position occupied by Hyder in the 
morning. 

“ Still the scandalous mismanagement at Madras continued 
to cripple us. But, learning from the commandant at Vbllore 
that, unless he were relieved, he would he driven to surrender 
for want of provisions, Sir Eyre Coote marched to his help. 
He met the enemy on the way. Hyder was taken 1 >y surprise, 
and was moving off when the English arrived. In order to 
give his infantry time to march away, he hurled the whole id* 
his cavalry against the English. Again and again they cha rge *d 
down with the greatest bravery, and although the batteries 
swept their ranks with grape, and the stpiams received them 
with deadly volleys, they persevered until Tippoo hud carried 
off his infantry and guns, and then, having lost live thousand 
men, followed him. The English then moved on toward* 
Vellore. Hyder avoided another encounter, and Vellore was 
relieved. Sir Eyre Coote handed over to its commandant 


almost the whole of the provisions carried by the army, and, 
having thus supplied the garrison with sufficient food for six 
weeks, marched hack to Madras, his troops suffering great l v 
from famine on the way. 

“ Nothing took place during the winter, except tlmt Sir Eyre 
Coote again advanced and revictualled Vellore. In March 
a French fleet arrived off the coast, landed a force of three 
thousand men to assist Hyder, and informed him that a, 
much larger division was on its way. Fortunately, this did 
not arnve, many of the ships being captured by the English 

t ° Ut ‘ £ ^ le course 0 *’ the year there were several 

b hts, but none of any consequence, and things remained in 
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the same state until the end of tin* your, when, on the 7th 
of 'December, Ilyder died, and Tippoo was proclaimed his suc¬ 
cessor. 15ussy arrived with fresh reinforcements from France 
in April, and took the command of 11ytlets French contingent, 
and in Juno there was a battle 1 m‘ tween him and a force 
commanded by General Stuart, the successor to Sir Kyro 
(Joote, who had been obliged to n‘si^n from ill health, and who 
had died in the spring. 

u The French position was a very strong one, and was protected 
by numerous field-works. The battle was the most sanguinary* 
fought during the war, considering the numbers engaged. The 
English carried a portion of the works and captured fourteen 
gt, ms, and, as the French retired during the night, were able to 
claim a victory. Their loss, however, was over a thousand, 
while that of the French was not more than a third of that 
number. During that year there was little fighting down here. 
A .Bombay force, however, under t he comma,ml of General 
Matthews, captured Bednoro; but Tippoo hastened against 
him with a groat force, besieged Bednore, and forced it to 
surrender after a desperate defence. Tippoo violated the terms 
of capitulation, and made the defenders prisoners. Mangulor 
was next besieged by him, but resisted for nearly nine months 
and only surrendered in January 17S t. 

“Tippoo had, by this time, lost the services of his French 
auxiliaries, as England and Franco had made peace at home, 
Negotiations between Tippoo and the English went on till 
March, when a treaty was signed. By its provisions, Tippoo 
should have handed back all bis prisoners, lie murdered 
large numbers of them, but 1000 British soldiers and 1000 
Sepoys obtained their liberty. No one knows how many wore 
rebelled of the number, calculated at 200,000, of natives carried 
off from the countries overrun by Il yder’s troops. Only 201)0 
were released. More British would doubtless have boon freed 
had it not been for the? scandalous cowardice of tho three men 
sent up as British commissioners to Tippoo. They wore treated 
with the greatest insult and contempt by him, and, in fear 
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of their lives, were too glad to accept the prisoners ho cdin<o to 
hand over, without troubling themselves in the slightest nl»i*ut 
the rest, whom they basely deserted and left to their fate/' 


CHAPTER T. 


WAR DECLARED. 


“ fTIHAT gives you a general idea, Dick, of the war .will i Ti p j m **. 

X I saw little of the events after the battle of Porto N«*v*% 
as my father was taken ill soon after, and died at Madras 
Seeing that there was no probability whatever of the EnghVh 
driving Hyder back until they had much larger forces and 
a much better system of management, I remained in Madras 
until peace was made ; then I came back here, robin It the 
palace, and have since been occupied in trying to restore* t hr 
prosperity of my poor people. It is, I feel, a useless task, 
for it is certain that ere long the English will again bo engaged 
with Mysore, and if they are, it is well-nigh certain that 
Tippoo’s hordes will again sweep down from the hi 11b and carry 
ruin and desolation everywhere. 

' i y e .' wou1 ' 1 ’ as Hyder had, have the advantage on his side at 
the beginning of the war. He has a score of passe* to ohot*.' 
from, and can descend on to the plain hy any one he may sclrrt, 
And even were there a force here capable of giving litt le <„ 

* COuld not ‘til tho n;is.M*s, 
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but ho did this to enrich Mysore with their labour, and did 
not treat them with unnecessary enmity. 

“ Tip poo, on the other hand, is a. human tiger ; ho delights in 
torturing his 'victims, and slays his prisoners from pure love 
of bloodshed. lie is proud of the tit le of ‘Tiger’; his footstool is 
a tiger’s head, and the uniforms of his infantry are a sort of 
imitation of a tiger’s stripes. He has military talent, and 
showed great judgment in command of his division —indeed, t 
most of tlio successes gained during the last war were his work. 
Since then ho has laboured incessantly to improve his army ; 
numbers of regiments have boon raised, composed of the 
captives carried off from hero and from the west coast. They 
are drilled in European fashion by the English captives he still 
holds in liis hands.” 

“ But why, Undo, instead of giving time to Tippoo to come 
down hero, should we not march up the passes and compel him 
to keep his army up there to defend Koriugapaiam '<? ” 

“ Because, Dick, in the first place, there is not an army 
strong enough to do so; but even were there a force of 
fifty thousand men at Madras, they could not take the offensive 
in time. An English army cannot move without a groat train 
to carry ammunition, stores and provisions ; and to get such a 
train together would bo the work of months. As l have been* 
telling you, during the throe years the last war lasted, the 
Madras authorities were never aide to collect such a trade 
and the consotpionee was that their army was unable to 
more than two or three days’ march from the city. On i 
other hand, Tippoo could any day order that three days’suppij 
of rice or grain should be served out to each soldier, and eouh 
sot out on his march the following morning, as, from tin 
moment he reached the plains, his cavalry would have the whole 
of the resources of the country at their mercy.” 

“ I see, Uncle. Then, if war broke out, you would at once 
go to Madras again'{” 

“ There would bo nothing else to do, Dick. I should send 
everything of value down there as soon as 1 saw that war was 
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inevitable. Hie traders here have already begun to prepare ; 
the shops are half empty, for they have not replant! 
they have sold, and a very few hours would sullirn for «n rry 
thing worth taking to be cleared out of the town. Tin* 
country round here is comparatively uninhabitod, a nd hut o 
small portion of it tilled, so great was the number rnrno.I *,T 
Hyder. Next time they will take to the hills at onro, n u.J 
I believe that many have already stored up grain in hidiisr 
places there. This time it maybe hoped that a, iW vvr«*l,* % 
or months at most, may see Tippoo driven hack, and fur <lml 
time the peasants can manage to exist in the lulls. No d* mi hi 
the richer sort, who have large hocks of goats, and many ra ft b\ 
whi, as soon as danger threatens, drive them down to 'MmhuZ 
where they are sure to fetch good prices for tho use of f ho 
1 ka ; Ve already told aI1 ^n who have bullock -rartu 
l atti67 Can ’ i£ forcedto aox«« S (Mini -,.,U 
kZSi t akm S service in tte Eu S Iiah transport, {mill f 
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14 Will you light again, hh you hit! last time, Uncla'i” 
u I do not know, l>irk, i show my loyalty to tho English 
rub* by repairing to t ho capital ; but niy fi»ivn is too small to 
render much sorviee, You sea, my revenues have groat ly 
iliuiti limited, ami I. cannot at lord to keep up ho largo a force uh 
lay father mold. hortmmtoly, bis savings had boon consider* 
ab|t\ and tram these 1 wan able to build this palace and to 
Miron nr my people, and haw still enough to keep up my 
e lahiidimem boro, without pronging the cult i valors ot* the noil 
fur taxes. This your is t ho first that I havo drawn any revenue 
from t hat *.< mtve ; I ml, at any rate, I am not disponed to keep up 
a forts* which, whit* it would ho iusulliHent to ho of any groat 
vain** in n war liko this would ho a heavy tax on my pttnW* 

“ Even tho force you have, must ho that., HueleT 
44 Not m much us you would think, Hick, with your English 
not inns Tho pay horn is vory small - so .small that it would 
seem to you impossible for n man to live on it; mid yet many of 
these no mi Imvo wives and families, All of thorn ha vo patphog 
of land that they cultivate, only twenty, why urn ehm%#d 
onoo a month, Wing kopt on duty, Thoy urn tmmmry; 
for I should imvo but little respect from my people, and loam 
still from othor rajahw, did l not have sentries at. tho gut#*, and 
a guard rnady to turn out in honour of any visitor who might 
arrive, to say nothing of an escort of half a. dozen men wltoiyjf 
rati* through t ho country* Of tu mrse, all ran bo nit Hod out when¬ 
ever I want thorn, as,, for oKampIe, when 1. ratio to Madras to 
moot yon* Tho men think thoiimelvcK wall off upon tho pay 
of three n pices a month, as limy aro practically only on duty 
two months each year, and Imvo tho rest of tho time to 
cultivate their fields* Therefore, with tho pay of tho ot!im% 
fny troop only «xits tut) about four humlml rupees a ipyufcliy 
which i% ym know, equivalent in forty English pminil«;"»' 
that you cannot tinU it an exjwmdvo army, oven if it » kept 
for show rather than um." 

14 No,dt^$od, tftudrl It mtnrn ridiculous that a tottp of ft 
hundred men can ’bo kopt up for five hundred yokrf* 
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« Of course the men have some little privileges, Dick* They 
pay no rent or taxes for their lands ; this is a groat Hung 
for them, and really costs me nothing, as there is so much 
land lying uncultivated. Then, when too old for service, 
they have a pension of two rupees a month for life, and on 
that, and what little land they can cultivate, they are com¬ 
paratively comfortable.” 

“Well, it does not seem to me, Uncle, that soldiering is a 
good trade in this country/ 

“I don’t know that it is a good trade, in the money way, 
anywhere. After all, the pay out here is quite as high, in 
comparison with the ordinary rate of earning of a peasant, 
as it is in England. It is never the pay that tempts 
soldiers: among young men there are always great numbers 
who prefer the life to that of a peasant working steadily from 
daylight to dark, and I don’t know that I altogether biumo 
them.” 

“ Then you think, Uncle, there is no doubt whatever that 
there will be war ? ” 

“Not a shadow of doubt, Dick—indeed, it may Ik* said to 
have begun already; and, like the last, it is largely duo to tho 
incapacity of the government of Madras}.” 


“I have 3 ‘ust received a message from Avcot” the Itajah 
ted, two months later, “and I must go over and hoc tho 
Nabob.” 


“I thought,” Mrs. Holland said, “that Tripsfuly was no 
longer subject to him. I understood that oar father mm 
made independent of Arcot ? ” 


’ Margaret, not exactly that. The Nabob had involved 
mself in very heavy debts during the groat struggle, Tlw* 
Company Lad done something to help him, but worn unablo U, 

^sofwWrt I" SWd6rS; and ilMieod » wn, no 
reason why they should have done so, for although during n„.„t. 

it noHniLr*" on hisown Lh„lf, 

and not on theirs. In the war with Hydar it was diffiwnt 
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Ho was then quite under English influence, and, indeed, could 
scarcely bo termed independent. And as he suffered terribly—his 
lands wore wasted, his towns besieged, and his people driven 
off into slavery—the Company are at present engaged in 
negotiations for assisting him to pay his debts, which are very 
heavy. It was before you left, when the Nabob was much 
pressed for money and had at that time no claim on, the 
Company, that our father bought of him a perpetual com¬ 
mutation of tribute, taxes, and other monies and subsidies, 
payable by Tripataly; thus I am no longer tributary to Arcot. 
Nevertheless, this forms a portion of the Nabob's territories, 
and I cannot act as if I were an independent prince, 

u I could not make a treaty with Mysore on my own 
account, and it is clear that neither Arcot nor the English 
could allow me to do so, for in that case Mysore could erect 
fortresses hero, and could use Tripataly as an advanced post on 
the plain ; therefore X am still subject to the Nabob, and could 
be called upon for military service by him. Indeed, that is 
one of the reasons why, even if I could afford it, I should not 
care to keep up a force of any strength. As it is, iny troop is too 
small to be worth summoning. The Nabob has remonstrated 
with me more than once, but since the war with Hyder I have 
had a good excuse, namely, that the population has so de- 
creased that my lands lie unfilled, and it would be impossible 
for me to raise a larger force. I have, however, agreed that, 
in case of a fresh war, I will raise an additional hundred 
cavalry. 

U I expect it is in relation to this that he has lent for me 
to Arcot. We know that tlio English are bound by their 
treaty with Travancore to declare war. They ought in honour 
to have done it long ago, but they were unprepared. Now that 
they are nearly ready, they may do so at any time, and indeed 
the Nabob may have learned that fighting has begun. The 
look-out is bad. The government of Madras is just asweak 
and as short-sighted it was during Hyder’s war. There is 
but one c»nafort, and that is that Lord Cornwallis at G^&htta 
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lias far greater power than his predecessors, and as lie is an 
experienced soldier, and is said to be an energetic man, lie may 
bring up reinforcements from Calcutta without loss of time, 
and also set the troops of Bombay in motion. I expect that, 
as before, tilings will go badly at first, hut hope that this time 
we shall end by giving Mysore so heavy a lesson that she will 
be powerless for mischief in future.” 

u And release all the captives/’ Mrs. Holland exclaimed, 
clasping her bands. 

“I sincerely trust so, Margaret,” lior brother said gravely; 
“but, after what happened last time, wo must not he sanguine. 
Scattered about as they may be in the scores of little hill -forts 
that dot the whole country, we can, unhappily, never bo sure 
that all are delivered, when we have only the word of a 
treacherous tyrant like Tippoo. We know that last time 
he kept back hundreds of prisoners, among whom, as wo may 
hope, was your husband, audit maybe that, however completely 
he may be defeated, he may yet retain some of them, knowing 
full well it is impossible that all these hill-forts and \ heir 
dungeons can be searched. However, doubtless if an Ei iglish 
army marches t.o Seringapatam, many will bo recovered, 
though we have reason to fear that many will, as before, bo 
murdered before our arrival.” 

When the"'Rajah returned from A root on the following day, 
he brought hack the news that General Meadows hud moved 
to the frontier at Caroor, fifty miles beyond Triclunopoly, and 
fhat the war was really about to begin. 

“You know,” he said, “how matters stand up to now. 
Tippoo, after making peace with the Nizam and the Mnhrattns, 
with whom he had been engaged in hostilities for some time, 
turned his attention to the western coast, where Ooorg ami 
Malabar had risen in rebellion. Afteir, as usual, perpetrating 
horrible^ atrocities, and after sending a large proportion of tho 
population as slaves to Mysore, he marched against Tmvan- 
core. Now, Travancore was specially mentioned in the treaty 
Pi Mangalore as one of the allies of the ISagligh, with whom 
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Tippoo 'bound himself not to make war; and had he not 
been prepared to fight the English he would not have attacked 
tlieir ally. The excuse for attacking Travancore was that some 
of the fugitives from Coorg and Malabar had taken refuge 
there. 

“ Seeing that Tippoo'was bent upon hostilities a Lord Corn¬ 
wallis and his council at Calcutta directed, as I learnt from 
an official at Madras, the authorities there to begin at once 
to make preparations for war. Instead of doing so, Mr. 
Holland, the governor, gave the Rajah the shameful and 
cowardly advice to, withdraw his protection from the fugitives. 
The Rajah refused to comply with such counsel; and after some 
months spent in negotiations, Tippoo attacked the wall that 
runs along the northern frontier of Travancore. That was about 
six months ago. Yes, it was on the 28th of December—so it is 
just six months. His troops, fourteen thousand strong, made 
their way without difficulty through a breach, but they were 
suddenly attacked by a small body of Travancore men. A 
panic seized them; they rushed hack to the breach, and in the 
wild struggle to pass through it, no less than two thousand 
were either killed or crushed to death. 

“It was nearly three months before Tippoo renewed his 
attack. The lines were weak, and his army so strong that 
resistance was impossible. A bngach, three-quarters of a mile 
in length, was made in the wall, and marching through this 
lie devastated Travancore from end to end. His unaccountable 
delay before assaulting the position has been of great advan¬ 
tage to us. Had he attacked us at once, instead of wasting 
Ms time before Travancore, he would have found the Carnatic 
as defenceless and as completely at Ms mercy as Ilyder did. 
He would still have done so had it depended upon Madras, but 
as the authorities here did nothing, Lord Cornwallis took the 
matter into his own hands. He was about to come here himself, 
when General Meadows, formerly Governor of Bombay, arrived, 
invested by the Company with the offices of both governor 
and of commander-in-chief. 
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« He landed here late In February, ami at once set to work, to 
prepare for war. Lord Cornwallis sent from Calcutta, a largo 
amount of money, stores, a,ud ammunition, and a battalion of 
artillerymen. The Sepoys objected to travel by sea, as their 
caste rules forbade them to do so, ami bo therefore sent oil* six 
battalions of infantry by land, and the Nabob tolls me they 
are expected to arrive in four or live weeks’ time. The Naiad) 
of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, both of whom a re very 
heavily in debt to the government, are ordered, during the 
continuance of the war, to place their revenues at its disposal, 
a liberal allowance being made to them both for their personal 
expenses. Tippoo is still in Travaneoro ~ at least, he was 
there ten days ago, and has boon endeavouring to negotiate. 
The Nabob tells me he believes that the object of Uenorai 
Meadows in advancing from Trichinopoly to Uuroor, is to 
push on to Coimbatoor, where he will, if he arrives before 
Tippoo, cut him off from his return to his capital; and as 
Meadows has a force of fifteen thousand men, ho (Might to bo 
able to crush the tyrant at a blow. 

“ I fear, however, there is little chance of this. The Mysore 
troops move with great rapidity, and as soon as Tippoo hears 
that the English army is marching towards (Jnroor, ho is sure 
to take the alarm, and by this time hart probably passed 
Coimbatoor on his way hack. With all his faults, 'Tippoo 

is a good general, and the Nabob’s opinion.and I quite agree 

with him—-is that, as soon as he regains the table-land of 
Mysore, he will take advantage of the English army being far 
away to the south, and will pour down through the passes into 
this part of the Carnatic, which is at present absolutely 
defenceless. This being the case, 1 shall at once get ready 
to leave for Madras, and shall move as soon as I learn for 
certain that Tippoo has slipped past the English. 

“ The Nabob has called upon me to join him with my liUlo 
body of cavalry, and as soon as the nows cduiiis that Tippoo 
is descending the passes, I shall either join him or thru 
English army. That will be a matter to decide afterwards/’ 
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“You will take me with you, of course, Uncle ? ” Dick asked 
eagerly. 

“ Certainly, Dick; if you are old enough to undertake the 
really perilous adventure of going up in disguise to Mysore, 
you are certainly old enough to ride with me. Besides, we 
may hope that this time the war is not going to he as one¬ 
sided as it was the last time, and that we may end by reaching 
Seringapatam; in which case we may rescue your father, if 
he is still alive, very much more easily than it could be 
managed in the way you propose ” 

The news that the English army had marched to Caroor, 
and that there was no force left to prevent the Mysoreans from 
pouring down from the hills, spread quickly, and when Dick 
went out with the two boys into the town, groups of people 
were talking earnestly in the streets. Some of them came 
up, and asked respectfully if there was any later news. 

“ Nothing Liter than you have heard,” Dick said. 

“ The Rajah is not going away yet, Sahib ? ” 

“No; he will not leave unless he hears that Tippoo has 
returned with his army to Seringapatam. Then he will go at 
once, for the sultan might come down through the passes at 
any moment, and can get here a fortnight before the English 
army can return from Caroor.” 

“ Yes; it will be no use waiting here to be eaten up, 
Sahib. Do you think Conjeveram would be safe ? Because it 
is easy to go down there by boat.” 

a I should think so. Hyder could not take it last time, and 
the English army is much stronger than it was then. Besides, 
there will be six thousand men arriving from Bengal in a 
month’s time, so I should think there is no fear of Conjeveram 
being taken.” 

“It is little trouble getting there,” the trader said, but it 
is a long journey to Madras, We could go down with our 
families and goods in two days in a boat; but there woi- 1 ^ 
not be boats enough for all, and it will be best, therefore, ti 
some should go at once, for if all wait until there is ne 
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that Tippoo is coming, many will not be able to get away in, 
time.” 

“No, not in boats,” Dick agreed; “but in three da/ys 
a bullock-eart would get you there ” 

Next day several of the shops containing the most valuable 
goods were shut up, and day by day the number remaining 
open grew smaller. 

“It is as I expected,” the Dajah said one morning, as lie 
came into the room where the family was sitting. “ A. mes¬ 
senger has just come in from the Nabob with the news tin at 
sickness broke out among the army as soon as they arrived 
at Caroor, and in twenty-four hours a thousand men were 
in hospital. This delayed the movement, and when tliey 
arrived at Coimhatoor they were too late : Tippoo and his army 
had already passed, moving by forced marches hack to Mysore. 
Finish your pac kin g, ladies; we will start at daybreak 'to¬ 
morrow morning. I secured three boats four days a. go, 
and have been holding them in readiness. Hajhulluh will 
go in charge of you; there is not the least fear of Tipi* 00 
being here for another fortnight at the earliest. I shall ricio 
with the troop ; Dick and the hoys will go with me. We sir nil 
meet you at Con j ever am. I have already arranged with some 
of our people, who have gone on in their bullock-carts with 
their belongings, and will unload them there, to he in readixress 
to take our goods on to Madras, so there will be no delays in 
getting forward.” ^ 

, By nightfall the apartments were completely dismantled. 
The furniture was all stowed away in a vault Which the Kxt.jah 
had had constructed for the purpose, when the * palace wits 
rebuilt. Access was obtained to it through the floor in oixo of 
the private apartments. The floor was of tesselated marble, lout 
$ome ten squares ^ it lifted up in a mass, forming togetlxox* a 
trap-door, from which steps led down into the vault. When hlie 
block was lowered again, the At was so accurate that, a Ther 
Sweeping a little dust over the joint, the opening was cqxiito 
imperceptible to any one not aware of the hiding-place. 'll!ho 
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cushions of the divans were taken down here, as well as the 
limit ure, and all the less valuable carpets, rugs and hangings, 
virile the costlier articles were rolled up into hales for 
transport. 

The silver cups and other valuables were packed" in boxes, 
and were, during the night, carried by coolies down to the 
boats, over which a guard was placed until morning. Pro¬ 
visions for the journey down the river were also placed on 
board. The palace was astir long before daybreak. The 
cushions that had been slept on during the night were carried 
down to the boats, the boxes of wearing apparel closed and 
fastened, and a hasty meal was taken. The sun was just rising 
when they started. One "boat had been fitted up with a bower 
of green boughs, for the use of the two ladies and their four 
attendants; the other two carried the baggage. After seeing 
them push off, tlie Rajah, his sons, and Dick, returned to 
the palace. Here for a couple of hours he held a sort of 
audience, and gave his advice to the townspeople and others 
who came, in considerable numbers, to consult with Mm. When 
this was done they went into *»he courtyard, where all was 
ready for their departure. 

The troop had, during the past week, been raised to two 
hundred men, many of the young cultivators coming eagerly 
forward as soon as they heard that the Rajah was going to 
increase his troop, being anxious to take a share in the adven¬ 
tures that might he looked for, and to avenge fihb sufferings 
that had been inflicted on their friends hy Ryder’s marauders. 
They were a somewhat motley .troop, hut this mattered little, 
ns uniformity was unknown among the forces of the native 
princes. The majority were stout young fellows. All pro¬ 
vided their own horses and arms, and although the former 
Licked tlie weight and bon© of English cavalry horses, they 
were capable of performing long journeys and of existing on 
rations on which an English horse would starve. 

All were well armed, for any deficiency had been made up 
from the Rajahs store, and from this a large number of guns 
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had, three days before, been distributed among such of the ryots 
as intended to take to the hills on the approach of the enemy. 
Ammunition had also been distributed among thorn. Every 
man in the troop carried a shield and tulwar, and on his back, 
was slung a musket or spear; and there were few without pistols 
in them girdles. They rode half-way to Conjevomm, and 
stopped for the night at a village—the men sleeping in the 
open air, while the Bajah, his sons, and Dick, were entertained 
by the chief man of the place. The next afternoon they 
rode into Conjeveram, where, just at sunset, the boats a,Iso 
arrived. 

The troop encamped outside the town, while the Rajah and 
his party occupied some rooms that had been secured before¬ 
hand for them. In the morning the ladies proceeded in a 
native carriage with the troop, an officer and ten men follow¬ 
ing, in charge of the bullock-carts containing the baggage. 

On reaching Madras, they encamped on the Maidan.—a largo 

open space used as a drill-ground for the troops garrisoned 
there—and the Bajah and his party established than wolves in 
the house occupied by him on the occasion of his last visit. 
The next day the Bajah went to the Government House and 
had an interview with the deputy-governor. 

“ I think,” the latter said, after some conversation, “that 
your troop of cavalry will be of little use to the Na bob, I f 
Tippoo comes down from the hills, he will not be able to take 
•the field against him, and will need all his forces to defend 
Arcot, Yellore, and his smaller forts, and cavalry would he of 
no real use to him. Your troop would be of much greater utility 
to the battalions from Bengal when they arrive ; they will be 
here in three weeks or so, and as soon as they come I will 
attach you to.them. I will write to the Nabob, saying that# 
you were about to join him, but that, in the interest of the 
general defence, I have thought it better at present to attach 
you to the Bengal’ contingent. You see, they will be entirely 
new to the country, and it will l^^reat advantage to them 
to have a troop file 1 yours, many of whom are well acquainted 
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with the roads and general geography of the country. Your 
speaking English, too, will add to your usefulness.’ 

u 1 have a nephew with me who speaks English perfectly, 
and also Hindustani,” the Rajah said. C£ He is a smart young 
follow, a nd I have no doubt that the officer in command would 
ho able to make him very useful. He is eager to be of service. 
His father, who was an Englishman, was wrecked some year's 
ago on the west, coast, and sent up a prisoner to Mysore ; he 
was not one of those handed over at the time of the peace, 
hut whether he has been murdered, or is still a prisoner in 
Tip]mo’s hands, we do not know. My sister came out with 
the hoy, three or four months ago, to endeavour to obtain 
some nows of him.” 

“ l will make a note of it, Rajah; I have no doubt that be 
will he of groat use to Colonel Cockerell.” 

In the last week in July the Rajah moved with his troop 
to Conjoveram, and on the 1st of August the Bengal forces 
arrived thorn. They were joined at once by three regiments of 
Europeans, one of native cavalry, and a strong force of artil¬ 
lery, ra ising their numbers to nine thousand five hundred men. 
Colonel Kelly took command of the force, and begged the 
Rajah to advance with his horsemen at once to the foot of the 
ghauts, to break it up into ha.lf-troops, and to capture or 
destroy arty small parties of horse Tippoo might send down by 
liny of the passes to reconnoitre the country and ascertain 
the movements and strength of the British forces. He was 
also to endeavour to obtain as much information as he could of 
what was going on in Mysore, and to ascertain whether Tippoo 
was still with his army, watching General Meadows in the west, 
or was moving as if with the intention of taking advantage 
of the main force of the English being away south to descend 
into the Carnatic. 

Tim order was a very acceptable one to the Rajah. His 
troop made a good appearance enough when in company with 
those of the Nabob of Arco^ but he could not but feel that 
they looked a motley body by the side of the trained native 
(*84) & 
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and European troops; and lie was. frequently angered by 
hearing the jeering comments of English soldiers to each other 
when he rode past them 'with his troop, and had not a iittlo 
astonished the speakers more than once by turning round on 
his horse and abusing them hotly in tlieir own language. J Io 
was therefore gjad to he off. Eor such work Ills men worn f ar 
better fitted than were even the native cavalry in the (Join™ 
pany’s service. They were stout, active fellows, accustomed 
to the hills, and speaking the dialect used by the shepherds 
and villagers among the gliauts. Proceeding northward 
through Vellore, he there divided his force into four bodies ; 
he himself with fifty men took up a position at the mouth of 
the pass of Amboor; another fifty were sent to the pass of 
Moognee, to the west of Ohittoor, under the command of 
Anwar, the captain of the troop. The rest were distributed 
among the minor passes. 

Pick remained with his uncle, who established himself in 
a village seven miles up the pass. He was well satisfied with 
the arrangement, for he was anxious to learn to go about 
among the hills as a spy, and was much more likely to get 
leave from his uncle to do so than lie would have been 
from any of the officers of ,the troop, who would not have 
ventured to allow the Rajah’s nephew to run into danger ; in 
the second place, his especial friend among the officers, * youth 
named Sura j ah, son of Rajbullub, was with the detachment. 
Surajah had been especially picked out by the liajah m DiekVt 
companion ; he generally joined him in his rides, and they had 
often gone on shooting excursions among the hills. He wans 
about three years Dick’s senior, but in point of height there 
was but little difference between them, 

Every day half the troop, under an officer, rode up the pass 
until within a mile of the fort near the summit, garrisoned 
by Mysorean troops.^ They were able to obtain but littln 
information, for the villages towards the upper end of tluj 
pass were all deserted ,and in ruins, the inhabitants never 
havmg ventured back since liyder’s invasion. The Kaja.li was 
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vexed at being able to learn nothing of what was passing on 
the plateau, and was therefore more disposed than ho might 
otherwise have been to listen to Dick’s proposal. 

“ Don’t you think, uncle,” the latter said one evening, u that 
I might try to learn something by going up with Hurajah 
alone? We could strike off into the hills as if on a shooting 
expedition, just as we used to do from Tripataly, except that 
X should stain my face and hands. The people in the villages 
on the top of the ghauts are, every one says, simple and quiet; 
they have no love for Tippoo or Mysore, but are content to 
pay their taxes and to work quietly in their fields. There 
will be little fear of our being interfered with by them ” 

“ You might find a party of Tippoo’s troops in one of the 
villages, Dick, and get into trouble.” 

“ I don’t soe why we should, uncle. Of course wo should not 
go up dressed as we are, but as shikarees, and when wo went 
into a village, should begin by asking whether the people are 
troubled with any tigers in the neighbourhood. You soe, I 
specially came out here to go into Mysore in disguise, and 
I should be getting a little practice in this way, besides ob¬ 
taining news for you." 

“ I am certainly anxious to get news, Dick. So far, I have 
had nothing to send down, except that the reports from all 
the passes agree in saying that they have learned nothing of 
any movement on the part of Tippoo, and that no spies have 
come down the parses, or any armed party whatever. Tins is 
good so far as it goes, but it only shows that the other passes 
are, like this, entirely deserted. Therefore we really "know 
nothing whatever. Even at this moment Tippoo may have fifty 
thousand men gathered on the crest of the hills, ready to pour 
down to-morrow through one of the passes; and therefore, 
as I do not think you would be running any great danger, I 
consent to your going with Surajah on a scouting expedi¬ 
tion on foot among the hills, As you say, you must, of course, 
disguise yourselves as peasants ; you had bettor, in addition 
t° y our gnus, each take a brace of pistols, and so armed, 
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even if any of the villagers were inclined to be hostile, they 
would not care about interfering with you.” 

u Thank you, uncle. When would you expect us back, if 
we start to-morrow morning ? ” 

‘‘That must be entirely in your hands, Dick; you would 
hardly climb the ghauts and light upon a village in one day, 
audit might be necessary to go farther before you could obtain 
axiy news. It is a broken country, with much jungle for some 
distance beyond the hills, and the villages lying off the roads 
will have but little communication with each other, and might 
know nothing whatever of what was happening in the culti¬ 
vated plains beyond. At any rate, you must not go into any 
villages on the roads leading to the heads of the passes; for 
there are forts everywhere and you would be certain to find 
parties of troops stationed in them. Even before war broke 
out, I know that this was the case, as they wore stationed 
there to prevent any captives, native or European, escaping 
from Mysore. Yon must, therefore, strictly avoid all the main 
roads, even though it may be necessary to proceed much farther 
before you can get news. I should think if we say three days 
going and as many returning, it will bo as little as wo can 
count upon, and I shall not begin to feel at all uneasy if you 
do not reappear fora week. It is of no use your returning 
without some information as to what is going on in Mysore, and 
it would be folly to throw away your work and trouble, when 
in another day or two you might get the news you want. I 
shall therefore leave it entirely to your discretion.” 

Greatly pleased at having succeeded beyond his expect¬ 
ations, Dick at once sought out Surajah. , The latter was very 
gratified when he heard that he was to accompany the young 
Sahib on such ^an expedition, and at once set about the 
necessary preparations. There was no difficulty in obtaining 
in the village the clothes required for their disguises, and one of 
the sheep intended for the following day’s rations was killed, 
and a leg boiled. 

“ If we take,, in addition to this, ten pounds of flour, a 
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gourd of ghee, and a little pan for frying the cakes in* we 
be able to get on, without having to buy food, for four or ftvo 
days; and of course, when we are once among the villages 
shall have no difficulty in getting more. You had better cut 
the meat off the bone and divide it in two portions, said divide 
the flour too ; then we can each carry our share.” 

“ I will willingly carry it all, Sahib.” 

a Not at all, Surajah; we will each take our fa it'* shun** 
You see, we shall have a gun, pistols, ammunition, and a 
tulwar; and that, with seven or eight pounds of food ouch* 
and our water-bottles, will be quite enough to carry up * ho 
ghauts. The only thing we want now is some stain.” 

“ I will get something that will do, and bring it with me in 
the morning, Sahib; it won't take you a minute to put on. I 
will come for you at the first gleam of daylight.” 

Dick returned to the cottage he occupied with his undo, artii 
told him what preparations they had made for tlmir journey ; 
and they sat talking over the details for another hour. Hit# 
Itajall's last words as they lay down for the night wore* 
“Don't forget to take a blanket each; you will want# it for 
sleeping in the open, which you will probably haven to do 
several times, although you may occasionally bo able to III at 
shelter in a village.” 

By the time the sun rose the next morning, they worn well 
upon their way. They had a good deal of toilsome* climbing* 
but by nightfall had surmounted the most dillkmlt jK,>riiomt of 
the ascent, and encamped, when it became dark, in a small 
wood. Mere they lighted " a fire, cooked some ca kes of Hour* 
and, with these and the cold meat, made a hearty mml, 
They had during the day halted twice, and had hmikfiiHlctl 
and lunched off some bread, of which they had brought Nuffidkmfe 
for the day’s journey. 

“I suppose there is no occasion to watch, Surajah ? ip 

U I don't know, Sahib; I do not think it will bo safe for *« 
both to sloop. There are, as you know, many tiger 
these hills, and though they would not approach ir* * 
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the fire is burning brightly, they might steal up and carry one 
of ns off when the fir© gets low. I will therefore watch.” 

“I certainly should not let you do that* without taking my 
turn,” Dick said; “and I feel so tired with the day's work 
that I do not think I could keep awake for ten minutes. It 
would be better to sleep in a tree than that.” 

“You would not get much sleep in a tree, Sahib. I have 
done it once or twice, when I have been hunting in a tiger-in¬ 
fested neighbourhood, but I got scarcely any sleep, and was so 
stiff in the morning that I could hardly walk. I would rather 
sit up all night and keep up a good fire, than do that.” 

Dick thought for a minute or two, and then got up mid 
walked about under the trees, keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
branches overhead. 


u This will do,” he said at last. “ Come here, Sura jab. 
There; do you see those two branches coming out in the same 
direction. At one point they are but five or six feet apart. 
We might fasten our blankets side by side with the help of 
the straps of our water-bottles and the slings of the guns, so 
as to make what are called on hoard a ship hammocks, and lie 
there perfectly safe and comfortable.” 

Sura j ah nodded. 


^ have a coil of leather thong, Sahib; I thought that# 
it. might he useful if we wanted to bind* a prisoner, or for 
any other ^purpose, so I stuffed it into my waist-sash.” 

That is good; let us lose no time, for I am quite ready for 
Sleep. I will climb up first.” 

In ten minutes the blankets were securely fastened side 
by side, between the branches. Surajah descended, throw 
another armfui of wood on to the fire, placed their meat in 
^ bou ^ ^et above the ground, and then 

• ^ . e ,, 6 e a g&in; thus they were soon lying side by 
Ha f kete ‘ Ti6Se ra ' ther inconvonini itly 

and wrfi 11 V61ght ’ b , Ut they were t0 ° tired to mind trifles, 
T ***•■ Diok not wake until 
Surajah called him. It ^ already broad daylight; his 
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companion had slipped down quietly, stirred up the embers 
of the fire, thrown on more wood, and cooked some chupatties 
before waking him. 

“ It is too bad, Surajah,” Dick said, as he looked down; 
“ you ought to have woke mo. I will unfasten these blankets 
before I get down; it will save time after breakfast.” 

Half-an-hour later they were again on their way, and 
shortly came upon a boy herding some goats; he looked 
doubtfully at them, but, seeing that they were not Mysorean 
soldiers, he did not attempt to fly. 

“How far is it to the next village, lad?” Surajah asked, 
u and which is the way? We are shikarees. Are there any 
tigers about ? ” 

“ Plenty of them,” the boy said. “ X drive the goats to 
a strong, high stockade every evening, and would not come 
out before the sun rose for all tlio money they say the sultan 
has. Make for that tree, and close to it you will see a spring. 
Follow that down; it will take you to the village.” 

After walking for six hours they came to the village. It 
was a place of some little size, but there were few people 
about. Women came to the doors to look at Surajah and 
Dick as they came along. 

“ Whore are you from ? ” an old man asked, as he came out 
from his cottage. 

“ From down the mountain-side. Tigers are getting scarce 
there, and we thought we would come over and see what we 
could do here.” 

u Here there are many tigers,” the old man said. “ For the 
last twenty years the wars have taken most of our young men 
away. Some are forced to go against their will, for when the 
order comes to the head man of the village, that the sultan 
requires so many soldiers, he is forced to pick out those best 
fitted for service. Others go of their own free will, thinking 
soldiering easier work than tilling the fields, besides the chance 
of getting rich booty. So there are but few shikarees, and the 
tigers multiply and are j, curse to us. We ar© but poor 
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people, but if you choose to stay here for a tiino wo will pay 
something for every tiger you kill, and wo will send round 
to the other v ill ages within ten miles, and doubtless every one 
of them will contribute, so that you might got enough to pay 
you for your exertions,” 

“We will think of it,” Surajah replied. “Wo did not intend 
to stop in one village, hut proposed to travel about in the 
jungle-covered district; and wherever wo hear complaints of 
a tiger committing depredations, we will stop and do our best 
to. Mil the evil beast. We mean first to find out where they 
are most troublesome, and then we shall work back again. W o 
hear that the sultan gives good prices for those taken alive.” 

“I have heard so,” the old man said, “but none have been 
caught alive here or hy any one in the villages round. The 
sultan generally gets them from the royal forests, where none 
are allowed to shoot save with his permission. Sometimes, 
when there is a lack of them there, his hunters come into 
these districts and catch them in pitfalls and have nets and 
ropes with wMch the tigers are hound and taken away.” 

fL little crowd had by this time collected round them; and 
the women, when they heard that the strangers were shikarees 
who had come up with the intention of killing tigers, brought 
them howls of milk, cakes, and other presents. 

“I suppose now that the sultan is away at war,” Pick 
said, “ his hunters do not come here for tigers 3 ” 

“We know nothing of his wars,” a woman said. “They 
take our sons from us, and we do not see them again. We 
did hear #report that he had gone with an army to conquer 
Travancore, But why he should want to do it, none of us 
can make out. His dominions are as wide as the heart of 
It is strange that he cannot rest eon- 
tented, but, like his father, should he always taking our 
isons away to fight. However, these things are beyond the 
understanding of poor people like us; but we can't help 
tinnk^ that it would be better if he were to send Ms armies 
to destroy U*s 40ygtg hfe^ould do that, we should 
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xiot grudge the sums we have to pay when the tax-gatherers 
come round.” 

After pausing for an hour in the village, they continued 
on their way. Two or three other small collections of huts 
-were passed, but it was not until the evening of the next 
clay that they issued from the jungle-covered country on to 
-the cultivated plain. At none of the places they had passed 
-was there anything known as to Tippoo or his army, but 
-they were told that there were parties of troops in all the 
-villages along the edge of the plain, as well as in the passes. 

“ We must he careful now, Surajah” Dick said, as, after 
a long day's march, they sat down to rest at a distance of 
half a mile from a large village. “ Our tale that wo are 
shikarees will not do here. Had that really been our object, 
we should have stopped at the first place we came to, and, at any 
rate, we should not have come beyond the jungle. We might 
still say that we are shikarees, but that tigers had become scarce 
on the other side of the hills, and hearing a talk that Tippoo 
and the English are going to war with each other, we made 
up our minds to go to Seringapatam and enlist in his army." 

“That would do very well,” Surajah agreed; “they would 
have no reason for doubting us, and even if the officer here 
were to suggest that we should enlist under him, we could 
do so, as there would be no difficulty in slipping away and 
making off into the jungle again.” 

They waited until the sun set, and then walked on into 
the village. They had scarcely entered when two armed men 
stopped them, and questioned them whence they came. 

Surajah repeated the story they had agreed upon, and the 
men appeared quite satisfied. 

“ You will be just in time,” one said. “'We have nows that 
the sultan has just moved with his army to Seringapatanu 
Officers came here only yesterday to buy up cattle and grain; 
these are to be retained here until orders are received where 
they are to be sent, so I should say that he is coining this way, 
and will be going down the passes, as Hyder did. We shall 
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be very glad, for I suppose we shall join as he passes along; 
it has been, dull work here, and we are looking forward 
to gaining our share of the loot. It -would be just as well 
for you. to join us here now, as to go oil to Seiingapatam.” 

“It would save us a long tramp,” Six rajah agreed. “We 
will think it over, and maybe we will have a talk with your 
officer to-morrow morning.” 

They sauntered along with the men, talking as they went, 
and so escaped being questioned by other soldiers. Presently 
they made the excuse that they wanted to buy some Hour 
and ghee before the shops were closed, and, with a friendly 
nod to the two soldiers, stopped before the stall of a peasant 
who had, on a little stand in front of him, a large jar of glioe. 
Having purchased some, they went a little farther and laid 
in a fresh supply of Hour. 

“ Things are very dear,” Surajah remarked. 

“There is very little left in the village,” the man said. 
“All the flour was bought up yesterday /or the suRaids 
army, which, they say, is coming in this direction, and i have 
only got what you see here; it has been pounded by my wife 
and some other women, since morning.” 

u That is good enough,” Dick said, as they walked away. 
“ Our work is done, Surajah, and it is not likely that we 
should learn anything more if we were to stop here for a 
week. Let us turn down between these houses, and make 
our way round behind; yre might he . questioned again by 
a fresh party of soldiers if we were to go along the street.” 

They kept along on the outskirts of the village, regained 
the road by which they had come, and walked on until 
they reached the edge of the jungle. Going a short distance 
among the trees, they collected some sticks, lit a fire, and 
sat down to cotk their meal. At the last village or two they 
had heard but little of tigers, and now agreed that they could 
safely lie down, and that it would not be necessary for them 
to rig up their blankets as hammocks, as they had done on 
the first two nights. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 

T HEY retraced their steps without adventure until they 
reached the village they had first stopped at. 
u There are soldiers here,” Surajah exclaimed, as they 
entered. 

“ We can't help it now,” Dick said. “There is nothing for 
it but to go on boldly. I suppose that Tippoo has sent troops 
into all these frontier villages to prevent any chance of news 
of his movements being taken to the plains. Ah ! there is the 
old chap who spoke to us last time; let us stop at once and 
talk with him.” 

“ So you are back again,” the peasant said, as they came 
up to him. 

“Yes,” Snrajah replied; “we told you we should come bank 
hero unless we got news of some tiger being marked down near 
one of the other villages. We have been as far as the edge of 
the jungle, and although we have heard of several, not one of 
them seems to be in the habit of coming back regularly to the 
same spot, so we thought we could not do better than return 
here at once and make it our head-quarters. I see you have 
got some soldiers here.” 

“Yes,” the old man said discontentedly, “and a rough lot 
they are; they demand food, and instead of paying for it in 
money, their officer gives us bits of paper with some writing 
on them ; ho says that when they go we are to take thorn to 
him and he will give us an order equal to the whole of them, 
for which we can receive money from the treasury at Soringa- 
patara. A nice thing that! None of us have ever been to 
Soringapatsim, and should not know what to do when we 
got there; moreover, there would bo no saying whether one 
would ever com© back again. It is terrible. Besides, we 
have only grain enough for ourselves, and shall have to send 
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down to tli© plains to buy more; and where the money is to 
come from, nobody can tell.” 

u I think 1 could tell you how you had better proceed, if 
you will take us into your house/ Surajah said. “ I his is 
not a place for talking; there are four or five soldiers there 


watching us.” 

The old man entered the house and closed the door behind 
them. “ How would you counsel us to proceed ? ” ho asked, as 
soon as they had seated themselves on a divan formed of a low 
bank of beaten earth with a thick covering of straw. 

“ It is simple enough,” Surajah said. “ One of you would 
take the order on the sultan’s treasury to a largo village 
down in the plain ; you would go to a trader and say that you 
wished to purchase so much grain and other goods, and 
would pay for them with an order on the sultan’s treasury. 
It would probably be accepted as readily as cash, for the trader* 
would send it to a merchant or banker at Seringapatam to 


get it cashed for him , to pay for goods he had obtained there, 
and either to send him any balance there might bo, or to 
retain it for further purchases. An order of that kind in 
better than money for trading purposes, for there would be 
no fear of its being stolen on the way, as it could be hidden 
in the hair, or shoe, or anywhere among the clothes of the 


messenger.” 

“Wonderful!” the old peasant said. “Your words are 
a relief indeed to me, and will he to all the village wlu.ni they 
hear them.” 


“ And now,” Hick broke in, “ let us talk about tigers. While 
you have been speaking, those soldiers have passed the door 
twice, and have been looking suspiciously at the house. If 
they take it into their heads to come here and to ask who we 
are and what is our business, it would not do to toll them that 
we have been discussing the value of the orders on the sultan's 
treasury. How, if our advice has been of any assistance to 
you. m ^his matter, ypu, in turn, can render us aid in out* 
useless of ki lling tper^, We want you to find out for us 
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lion. a, tiger was last seen near the village, where its lair is 
ippo^cnl to be, and whether, according to its situation, we 
loiiltl 1 la ve the best chance of killing it by digging a pitfall on 
to j'with by which it usually conies from tlie jungle, or by 
dvtilling n. l<id and tying it up, to attract the tiger to a spot 
lu‘i*c wo b 1\all he stationed in a tree.” 

*i * i 1 assuredly do that, and every one here will be glad to 
<sl^t w h«‘ii I tell them the advice I have received from you— 
ikI would indeed do so in any case, for it will be a Mossing 
> tili« village if you can kill the tiger that so often carries off 
imo < >f our sheep and goats.” 

A i tbits moment there was a loud knocking at the door. On 
k* | u uitsa nt: opening it, a group of soldiers demanded to seethe 
it k n who had entered. 

We a.re here” Suraiali said, coming forward. “ What do 
ou want?” 

££ Wt * want to know who you are and where you corne from.” 

Ci A, av ono in the village could have told you that,” Hurajab 
**■ Wb are shikarees, and have come hore to destroy 
gern. W <> -were arranging with this old man to find us guides 
ho turn point out the tracks of the ono which lias for some 
1 h**‘i i preying on their animals.” 

Yes, hi nl our children ” the old man putin; u for three of 
[huh wuro carried off from the street hore within the last 
lontli.” 

r V1 1 1 . 4 wohliers looked doubtful, hut one of them said,— 

4C f Fliin Ls for our officer to inquire about. The mini arc 
tnt xijgorH t>o the village, and ho will want to question them.” 

\V«* i:vre quite, ready to be questioned,” Suraj ah said. “Our 
iont- lii‘re •will bear me out in what I say, and there are others 
tt t- lu* villatge who will tell you that wo have been arranging 
pit.li tUfvm to kill tigers in this neighbourhood, though as yet 
v ci 1 1 not settled what they will pay us for each beast wo 

leHtsiHiy.* 5 ’ 

A oooinpaiued by tlie peasant, they went with the soldiers 
o t. h«» gua,rd-house, with which each of the frontier villages 
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when a tiger was last seen near the village, where its lair is 
supposed to be, and whether, according to its situation, we 
should have the best chance of killing it by digging a pitfall on 
the path by which it usually comes from the jungle, or by 
getting a kid and tying it up, to attract the tiger to a spot 
where we shall be stationed in a tree.” 

“ 1 will assuredly do that, and every one here will be glad to 
assist when I tell them the advice I have received from you— 
and would indeed do so in any case, for it will be a blessing 
to the village if you can kill the tiger that so often carries off 
some of our sheep and goats.” 

At this moment there was a loud knocking at the door. On 
the peasant opening it, a group of soldiers demanded to see the 
men who had entered. 

“We are here,” Surajah said, coming forward. “ What do 
you want ? ” 

“ We want to know who you are and where you come from.” 

“ Any one in the village could have told you that,” Surajah 
said. “ We are shikarees, and have come here to destroy 
tigers. We were arranging with this old man to find us guides 
who can point out the tracks of the one which has for some 
time been preying on their animals.” 

44 Yes, and our children,” the old man put in; u for three of 
them were carried off from the street hero within the last 
month,” 

The soldiers looked doubtful, but one of them said,— 

“ This is for our officer to inquire about. The men are 
strangers to the village, and he will want to question them.” 

u We are quite ready to be questioned,” Surajah said. “ Our 
host here will bear me out in what I say, and there are others 
in the village who will tell you that we have been arranging 
with them to kill tigers in this neighbourhood, though as yet 
w© have not settled what they will pay us for each beast wo 
destroy.” 

Accompanied by the peasant, they wont with the soldiers 
to the guard-house, with which each of the frontier villages 
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was provided. It consisted of a group of lints, surrounded 
by a thick wall of sunburnt bricks. They were taken into the 
largest but, where the officer of the party was seated on a 
rough divan. 

“ Who have you here ? ” he asked irritably, for ho had boon 
awakened from a doze by their entry. 

4 ‘They are two young fellows who are strangers hero. They 
say they are shikarees who have come into the village to gain 
a reward for killing a tiger that has been troublesome,’’ 

“ They were here three days ago, Sahib,” the villager said, 
“and asked us many questions about the tigers, and wdre, 
when the soldiers came to the door, questioning me as to tho 
tiger’s place of retreat, and whether a pitfall, or a kid as 
a decoy, would be most suitable.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” the officer asked Surajah. 
“We live in a little village some distance down the ghauts. 
We heard that tigers were more abundant in the jungle 
country up here than they are below, and thought that we 
would for a time follow our calling here. We can get good 
prices for the skins down below, and with that and what we 
get from the villages for freeing them from the tigers, wo hope 
in a few months to take back a good store of money.” 

■hYour story is a doubtful one,” the officer said harshly. 
“ You may he what you say, and you may be spies.” 

“If we had been spies,” Sura j ah said, “we should not bo 
here, but at Bangalore or Seringapatam. These villages are 
not the places where news is to he gained.” 

This was so self-evident that the officer had nothing to say 
against it., 

“ At any rate,” he said, after a pause, u there is no con¬ 
firmation to your story, and as T have orders to put all 
suspicious persons under arrest, I shall detain you.” 

. u It is very hard—” Surajah began; but the officer made an 
impatient gesture, while two of the soldiers put their hands on 
the shoulders of the prisons, and led them from the hut, 
>;V ( ;#b^need notd^so downcast,” one of them said good; 
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naturedly. “ I don’t suppose you will lie kept here long, and 
will no doubt bo released when the sultan has gone down the 
passes with his army. A week or two here will do you no 
harm—the tigers can wait for a bit. There, give us your 
weapons; I daresay you will get them back again when we 
go on, as I hope we shall do, for there is nothing to eat and 
nothing to do in this miserable place.” 

Tlie arms were taken into the officer’s hut, and as there was 
a sentry at the gate, no further attention was paid to them. 

“ I will get you some provisions and bring them in,” the old 
man said. “It is hard, indeed, that men cannot go about their 
1 msiness without being interfered with.” 

“Thank you, but we have enough for two or three days. 
When that is gone we will give you some money to buy more, 
for. we have a few rupees with us, as we knew it might be 
some time before we should be able to kill a tiger.” 

As soon as the old man had left them, they seated them¬ 
selves on a large faggot of wood that had been brought in hy 
the villagers for fuel. 

“ Wo cannot stay here, Surajah; it is most important that 
we should get back with the news, and I have no doubt that 
pig-headed brute in there will do as he says, and will hold 
us prisoners until Tippoo has gone down the passes. We 
must get olf to-night if possible. We are not likely to be 
looked after very sharply; I don’t think that fellow really 
suspects us, but is simply keeping us to show his authority. 
There ought to bo no difficulty in getting out. I suppose we 
shall be put into one of the soldiers’ huts to-night, and if we 
crawl out when they are asleep, we have only to make our way 
up those narrow stops to the top of the wall, and then let our¬ 
selves down the other side. It is not above fifteen feet high, and 
even if we dropped we should not be likely to hurt ourselves.” 

“Thera will, most likely, be a sentry at the gate,” Surajah 
otarvecl, “ and there is a moon to-night.” 

“ There ought to he no difficulty in pouncing on him suddenly, 
gagging him before he can give the alarm, and then tying him. 
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We mil walk round and see if there is any rope lying about; if 
not, I will tear my sash into strips; we can use yours to lower 
ourselves over the wall. I should like to get our weapons 
if we could; the guns do not matter, but the pistols are good 
ones. And, if there is an alarm given, we may have to fight; 
besides, it is not impossible that we may come across a tiger 
as we go along. I vote that when we have secured the sentry 
we pay the officer a visit.” 

Surajah nodded. He was quite ready to agree to anything 
that Dick might suggest, and felt a strong desire to re-possess 
himself of bis arms, for it seemed to him that it would bo a 
humiliation to go back without them. 

“ Of course,” Dick went on,“ if the sentry gives the alarm 
before we can secure him, we must give up part of our plan; 
for in that case we should have to bolt. Once over the wall 
we should be all right. They may fire away at us as we 
run, but there is no fear of their hitting us, half asleep as 
they will be, and not quite sure what it is all about. If wo 
get a fair start of them, we need not bave much fear of their 
catching us.” 

“biotas long as it is straight running, Sahib; but if they 
follow us far, they may come up within range of us as we arc 
making our way down some of those nasty places where we 
came up the face of the ghaut.” 

“If we once get well away from them we will hide up 
somewhere, and then strike off on another line.” 

“We might do that,” Surajah agreed ; “but you know. tin* 
place where we came up was the only one that seemed to us 
climbable, and it would be certainly better to make for it 
again if we can find our way” 

“I quite agree with you there, Surajah; it would never do 
to go and find ourselves on the edge of a precipice that we could 
not get down, with the soldiers anywhere near us; besides, it is 
of the greatest importance that we should take the nows back an 
soon as possible, as every hour may be of importance, I only 
wish we could find bit which pass Tippoo means to go by, but 
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I don’t suppose that will be known until lie starts for it. 
Anyhow, our news will be very valuable, for at present he is 
supposed to be over on the other side, and he would have taken 
our troops entirely by surprise if he had suddenly poured out 
on to the plain. So we must give up my idea of hiding up, for if 
we did so we should have to lie there all day, and it would 
mean the loss of twenty-four hours; for I would not go down 
those ghauts for any money, except in daylight. It is a very 
different thing going down-hill to going up, and if we were to 
attempt it in the dark we should break our necks for a certainty. 
If we can get away early to-night we shall be at the edge of 
that steep place by nine o’clock in the morning, and if we strike 
the right point we might be back to the Rajah by nightfall.’ 

“ It will be difficult to find our way back in the dark,” 
Surajah said. 

“ No doubt. Still we can keep in the general direction, and 
even if we do not hit upon the stream to-night, we shall find 
it in the morning.” 

It was late in the afternoon when they reached the 
village, and it was now growing dark; two soldiers came 
up to them and bade them follow them into one of the huts, 
and there pointed to the farther corner as their place. 
They wrapped themselves in their blankets, and at once Jay 
down. 

“If they take it into their heads,” Dick whispered to 
Surajah, “ to put a sentry on guard at the door, it will upset 
all pur plans. It would not be very difficult to cut our way 
through the mud wall behind us, but in tlxe first place they 
have taken away our knives, and even if we had them, it 
would he risky work trying it. The chances are that they will 
sit and talk all night; of course, wo might surprise the sentry, 
but it would be a great risk with those fellows close 
at hand, and we should have to run straight for the steps, 
and might get a dozen balls after us before we were over the 
wall.” 

“ I don’t think there would be much chance of their 
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hitting us,” Sura j ah said. “ Jumping up from their sleep 
in confusion, they would be a minute or so before they could 
find out what had happened, and we should be at the foot 
of the steps before they saw us, and then they would fire 
almost at random. But in that case we should lose our 
weapons,” he added regretfully. 

"“We cannot help that. The arms are of no consequence 
at all, compared to our getting away—unless, of course*, any 
of them happen to overtake us.” 

Jjbr three or four hours the soldiers, of whom there wore 
ten in the hut, sat eating, talking, and smoking round the 
fire, which they kept burning on the earthen lloor. One by one, 
however, they left it and lay down. When hut three remained, 
one of them got up with a grumble of discontent, took 
his musket, which was leaning against the wall, and went out 
of the hut. 

“What a nuisance!” Dick whispered. 41 lie is evidently 
going on sentrylduty,” 

“ Perhaps he has gone to the gate ?” Sura)ah suggested. 

“ I am afraid not; I expect the other hut is furnishing 
the sentry there. Listen!” 

During the pauses of the low conversation of the two men 
still sitting by the fire, they could hear a footfall outside, 

“That settles the question,” Dick said. “Now, the sooner 
those fellows go to sleep, the better.” 

“We had better wait for some time after they do,” 
Surajah replied. “One or two of the men who lay down 
first, are sure to get up and go to the door and look out* 
They always do that once or twice during the night. The son f ry 
will soon get accustomed to the door being opened, and won’t 
look round sharp.” 

“That is a good idea,” Dick agreed, “The moon in at the 
back of the hut, so we shall be in the shadow, 1 will 
spring upon him, and will try and grip him by the throat, 
so that he can’t holloa. You wrench the musket From Ids 
hands, and snatch his belt of cartridges; that will give ug a 
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weapon, anyhow. As soon as you have got it, I will give 
him one sharp squeeze and throw him clown; it will be some 
time before he gets breath enough to holloa” 

In half-an-honr the two men by the fire lay down. It was 
not long before, as Surajah predicted, one of the sleepers sat 
up and stretched himself; then he rose and walked to the 
door, opened it, and stood at the entrance; a moment later 
ho was joined by another figure, and for a few minutes they 
stood talking together. Then he came in again, shut the 
door, and lay down. During the next hour three of the 
others followed his example, the last of them leaving the door 
ajar behind him when he came in. 

“ Now is our chance, Surajah. We must give him ten 
minutes to fall asleep again; then we will move. Should one 
of them be lying awake and notice us—which is not likely, 
for it is too dark in here to see figures distinctly—and ask 
where we are going, say, 4 To the door to get cool ’; they won’t 
imagine that we are thinking of escape, with one sentry at 
the door and another at the gate.” 

“ Don’t you think, Sahib, that it would be safer to kill' 
the sonti ies 'i ” 

u Si if or or not, Surajah, wo will not do it. At present, they 
have done us no harm; they are only acting as their officer 
ordered, and we have no grudge against them. When they 
take to shooting at us, we must shoot at them; but to kill 
this sentry would be nothing short of murder.” 

After waiting a few minutes longer, Dick said, “We had 
better he off now ; if we were to wait longer we should have 
another fellow getting up.” 

They rose quietly to thoir feet, made their way to the 
door, and opened it noiselessly. The sentry was standing, 
leaning on his long matchlock, a few feet away. Suddenly 
a voice behind exclaimed, <c Who is that ? ” 

The sentry was in the act of turning round when Dick 
sprang upon him, and grasped him by the throat. No cry 
came from the man's lips, but the gun fell from his grasp as 
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he clutched convulsively at Dick’s wrists, and went off as it 
fell. 

“ Pick it up,” Dick shouted, 4 ‘ and run.” 

He released his grip from the man’s throat, snatched the 
bandolier from his shoulder,, and, tripping his feet from under 
him, threw,him heavily to the ground, and then turned to 
run. 

The whole had occupied but a few seconds, but as ho started 
a soldier ran out, from the hut, shouting loudly. He had a 
gun in his hand. Dick changed his mind, turned, threw himself 
upon him, wrenched the gun from his hold, and, as the man 
staggered back, struck him with his right hand under the 
phin." The man fell back through the open door, as if 
-shot. Dick seized the handle and closed it, and then ran at 
full speed towards the foot of the steps. They were but some 
twenty yards away. 

44 Tip you go, Surajah. We have not a moment to lose ! ” 
Dick sprang up the steps, Surajah following. As they 
"ached the top of the wall, a shot was discharged at them by 
.e sentry at the gate, who, ignorant of the cause of the sudden 
proar, had been standing in readiness to fire. He was, how¬ 
ever, too. excited to take aim, and the bullet Hew harmlessly 
'wer their heads. In another instant they sprang over the 
xapet . 

“Lower yourself by your arms, and then drop.” 

The wall, like many others of its sort, was thicker at the base 
lan on the top, and the foot projected two feet beyond the 
upper line, so that it was a sharp slide rather than an 
absolute fall. It was well that it was so, for although only 
some twelve feet, high inside, it was eight feet higher on its 
outer face, as a dry ditch encircled it. Both came down in 
a heap on the sand that had crumbled from the face of 
the wall. As soon as they picked themselves up, Dick ex¬ 
claimed, “Keep , along the foot of the wall, Surajah," 
and they dashed along until they reached the angle. Ah 
. they turned the corner, they heard a burst of voices from 'the 
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wall whore they had slid down, and several shots were fired. 
Dick led the way along the ditch to the next angle, then left 
it and entered the village, and dashed along the street. 

The sound of firing had roused many of the peasants; 
doors were opening, and men coming out. Exclamations of 
surprise were heard as the two figures rushed past, but no one 
thought of interfering with them. As they left the houses 
behind them, Surajah said,— 

“ You are going the wrong way, Sahib ; you are going right 
away from tlie ghauts.” 

“I know that well enough,” Dick panted; “but I did it 
on purpose. We will turn and work round again. They will 
hear from the villagers that we have come this way, and will 
he following us down the road while we are making our way 
back to the ghauts.” 

They ran for another hundred yards, then quitted the path, 
and made across the fields. Erom the fort and village they 
could hear a great hubbub, and above it could make out the 
voice of the officer, shouting orders. They continued to run 
for another quarter of a mile, and then turned. 

“Now we can go quietly,” Dick said, breaking into a walk; 
u this line will take us clear of the fort and village, and we 
have only to make straight for the ghauts. I think we have 
thrown them well off the scent, and unless the officer suspects 
that wo have only gone the other way to deceive him, and that 
wo are really making for the ghauts, we shall hear nothing 
more of them.” 

‘ “ It is capital,” Surajah said. “I could not think what you 
wore doing when you turned round the corner of the fort and 
made for the village, instead of going the other way. But 
whore did you got that gun from ? ” 

Dick told him how it had come into his possession, 

“ It was not so much that I cared for the gun,” he said, “ as 
that I wanted to prevent the man from using it; if he had followed 
me closely he could hardly have helped hitting one of us as we 
went up the steps. By shutting the door we gained a few 
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moments, for they were all in confusion in the dim light inside, 
and would certainly not learn anything, either from the man 
I pitched in among them, or from the sentry outside. I don’t 
suppose any of them had an idea of what had happened until 
the sentry shouted to them that we had got over the wall. 
Then they rushed up and fired at random from the top ? 
thinking that we should be running straight from it.” 

They walked along for a short distance, and then Dick said,— 
“I have got my wind again now; we will go on at a jog¬ 
trot. I mistrust that officer; he had a crafty face, and as we 
said we belonged to a village down the ghauts, he may have 
a suspicion that we have been trying to throw him off our 
scent, and think we should he sure to double back and make 
for home.” 

They kept on their way, sometimes dropping into a walk, 
but generally going at an easy trot, until day broke. 

“ As soon as it gets a little lighter, Surajah, we will go up on 
to one of these rises, so as to have a good look down over the line 
we have come. If they are following us, we must go on at the 
top of our speed; if we see nothing of them, we can take it 
quietly. Of course, they can’t have been following our stops, 
but it is quite likely that some of the villagers may know 
that the ghauts can he climbed at the point where we came 
up. You know we noticed signs of a path two or three times 
on the way up; in that case, if the officer really did think of 
pursuing us, he would take one of the villagers as guide.” 

Half-an-hour later they ascended a sharp rise, and threw 
themselves down on its crest . 

<C I don’t think that there is the least chance of their 
coming,” Sura j ah said carelessly; “when they had gone some 
distance without overtaking us on the road, they may possibly 
have suspected that we had turned and made this way; bub 
by the time they got back to the village, they would know 
wen enough that there was, no chance of overta ki ng us.” 

,, 110 answer - He had a sort of uneasy conviction 
that the officer would at once suspect their plan, and that 
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pursuit would have commenced very shortly after they had 
re passed t he fort. For some mi nates no words wore spoken. 
No sign of life waste be seen; but in so broken a country, covered 
in many places with jungle or wood, a considerable body of 
men might be coming up unperceived. 

Kuthlenly Dick grasped Surajuh's arm. <£ There they are. 
You soe that l was right. look at that clump of bush half a 
mile aw:tv, well to the left of the lino we came by. They have 
junt come out* from there; there are ten or twelve of them,” 

u I see them," Surajah said ; u tiny are running, too, but not 
very fast.” 

44 We will crawl back till we are, out of their sight, and then 
make a run for it. They must have got a guide, and are, no 
doubt, t aking a more direct line than we are, for we may he 
a good bit otr t in* stream we followed as we came along. I have 
n**t seen anything l recognise since it got light, though I am 
sun* we have been going somewhere near the right direction. 
Now we have got to run for it.” 

They dashed oil’ at a rate of speed much higher than that 
at which they had before been travelling, keeping as much as 
possible in ground covered from the sight of their pursuers, 
and hearing somewhat to the loft, so as to place the latter 
directly behind them and to strike the path Dick had no 
doubt their pursuers were keeping. 

44 It is no use running too fast,” he said, a few minutes 
bit * u There is a good long way to go yet—another ton miles, 
! should think; and anyhow, I don't think we can get down 
that steep place Indore they come to the edge of the cliff above. 
You sets we are not certain as to where it is. Wo might strike 
t he cliffs a mile or two on either side of it, and I have no doubt 
limy will go straight to the spot, I expect the man they have 
got tm a guide has been in the habit of going down the ghauts, 
and knows Ids way. If it were not that we are in such a hurry 
tci get to uneb* with the news about Tippoo, it would be much 
kddor to turn off altogether and stay in a wood for a day nT * 
two*' They would not stop very long at the top of the ghai 
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°h canno ^ su re that we are going that way at all, and 
1 ena h°urs passed and- we didn't come, the officer would 
suppose hat he was mistaken, and that we really kept on in 
the line on which we started ” 

said^ 6 *^ tr °^ e( ^ a * on & f° r some time in silence, and then Surajah 
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Surajah agnail, and they turned off from flu* Him* flint they 
had before been following ; no longer burn ing, but walking at 
a leisurely part*. They wen* not pressed for lime; there wins 
no chance whatever of pursuit, and as I hey bio! hi on going for 
some six hours at the top of their s|*eed, they were belli feeling 
exhausted. 

After proceeding for two utiles, they came upon a small 
stream. Here they sat down, lighted a tire, mixed some 
flour and wafer for although the ghee had been taken 
from*them when tiny* were disarmed, they had boon allowed 
to retain their supply of flour for their sustenance in prison .... 
and made some small rakes. These f ley rooked in the glowing 
end vers; they rouhl not la* termed a success, for the outside 
was burned black, while the emit re was a pasty mass. How¬ 
ever, they sufficed to satisfy their hunger, and after an hour’s 
rest they again went forward. It was not very long before 
they stood on the edge of the rock wall; they followed t It is 
along, but could nowhere find a spot where a descent seemed 
at all possible. After walking for an hour they saw a road 
winding up a long valley below them* 

t4 That is our road,” Hick exclaimed. 4i That clump of houses, 
Hu rajah, must be the one where we generally turned. 1 know 
that, from Iwdow these rocks looked as steep as walls, so there 
is no chance of our finding a way down anywhere between 
tills and the fort," 

Hu rajah nodded ; to him also the ascent of the ghauts bud 
seemed impracticable, 

“it w no use following this line any more,” Dick went on. 
a We may tm well strike across until we come on to the edge of 
the pass somewhere alwive the fort; find a place where we 
can descend easily, and then lie down and sleep till it is time 
to make our nit erupt.” 

In another bout* they were looking down on the road, a mile 
or so above* I lie fori, lire slopes here were gradual, ami could 
be descended without the least difficulty, even in the dark. 

'*There; do you see, Hurajah, the water course runs along 
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"by the side of tlie road; there is a little water in it now. You 
know we used to moot with it down lxdow, and water our 
horses at a pool (dose to that ruined village. When we start, wo 
can. follow the road until wo got close to the fort, and then 
crawl along in the water-course and take our chances. If 
we should find it so blocked up that we can’t git through, 
we must then see how we can get past the place in some 
other way. If tin* gate is only hatred, no doubt we should be 
aide to overpower the sentry, and get the gate open before any 
alarm is given; if it is locked we must do the best we can. 
We may calculate upon taking the sentry by surprise, as we 
did in the prison, and on silencing him at once ; then we should 
have time to break up some cartridges and pour the powder into 
the keyhole, which is sure to be a big one, make a slow match, 
and blow the lock open. We could make the slow match 
before wo start, if we had some water,” 

u Shall I go down to the stream and get. some 'i ” 

u You have nothing to carry it up in, vSurajah ; and besides, 
some one might come along the valley.” 

“Wo shall only want a little water. 1 will take off my 
sash and dip it in the stream; that will give ns plenty when it 
is wrung out,” 

“ At any rate, Surajah, we will do nothing until it is getting 
dusk. See! there are some peasants with three bullocks 
coming down the valley, and there are four a ritual horsemen 
riding behind thorn. We will go hack to those bodies n 
hundred yards behind us, and sleep there until sunset; then 
wo will make our way down to that, heap of Ittmldors clow to 
the stream, manufacture our slow match, and hide up there 
until it is time to start. Wo want a rest badly ; we did not 
sleep last night, and if wo get through, we must, push on to¬ 
night without a stop, so we must have a good sleep now,** 

• The sun was low when they woke; they watched it dip 
below the h\llfl, and then, after waiting until it began to get 
dusk, started for the valley. No one was to lw soon on the 
road, and they mu rapidly down the dupe until they vouched 
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tho heap of boulders. Snrojah ton* off a s( rip of mil on hi k 
indies long by an inch wide from Urn bottom of his dress, 
went forward to the stream and wolfed if. When he came 
hack they squeezed tho moisture from if, broke up a carl- 
ridge, rubbed the powder into the cotton, and then rolled if 
xip longways. 

“That will bo dry enough by the time we want, to start, 
Dirk said. “ I hope wo slm’n’t have to use it, hid if there is 
no other way we must do so, 5 ’ 

They remained where they were until they thought that 
the garrison of tho fort would he* for the most, part asleep * 
then they crossed the stream and walked along by t he side of 
the road, taking care not to show themselves upon it, as their 
figures would he seen for a long distance on its white, dusty 
surface. Presently the sides of the valley approached more 
closely to each other, and just where they narrowed they 
could make out a number of dark objects, which were, they 
doubted not, tho houses occupied by the garrison. They at 
once took to the hod of the stream, stooping low as flay went, 
so that their bodies would he undistinguishable among the 
rocks. They could hear the murmur of voices us they passed 
through the village. Once beyond it they entered the gorge, 
Here there was hut room enough for the road and the stream, 
whose hod was several feet below the causeway ; a, few 
hundred yards farther the gorge widened out n bit, and in 
the moonlight- they eotdd see the wall of the fort stretching 
before them, and a square building standing close to if, 

" That is the guardhouse, no doubt” Dick said in low tones; 
“it is too (dose to he pleasant if wo have to at (ark the sentry, 11 

Very carefully tiny picked their way among the rocks 
until close to the wall; then Dick gave a low exclamation of 
disappointment, The fit ream ran through a culvert some 
twelve feet wide and ten feet high, hut fids was closed by 
iron bars crossing each other at intervals of only live or nix 
inches, the lower ends of the perpendicular bars being fixed 
in a stone dam extending across the hed of the stream* Dick 
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waded across the pool formed by the dam, and felt the bars, 
but found them perfectly solid and strong. 

“It is no good, Surajahhe said, when he returned. 
“There is no getting through there. There is nothing for it 
but the gate, unless we can find the steps up to the top of 
the wall and get up unnoticed. Then wo might tear up our 
sashes longways, knot them together, and slip down. The 
first thing to do is to have a look round. I will get up close 
to the wall; it is in shadow there.” 

Entering the pool again, he climbed up the steep bank, 
which was here faced with stones. lie stopped when his 
eyes were above the level, and looked round. There was the 
gate Twelve feet away, and to his delight no sentry was to be 
seen. ITe was about to whisper Surajah to join him, when 
he heard voices. They came from abovo, and he at once 
understood that instead of a man being posted behind the gate, 
two were on guard on the wall above it. He beckoned to 
Sura jab to join him, and when he did so, whispered what he 
had discovered. 

“If the gate is only barred we are all right now, Surajah, 
except that we shall have to run the risk of being shot by 
those fellows on the wall. We shall bo a. pretty easy mark 
on that white road by moonlight. Our only plan will be to 
keep close to the wall when we are through the gate, got down 
into the bed of the stream again, and then crawl along among 
the rocks; the bottom will be in shadow, and we may got off 
without being noticed; the only fear is that we shall make a 
noise in opening the gate. !Now let us try it.” 

Keeping close to the wall, they crept to the gateway; 
this projected two feet beyond the gate itself, and standing 
against the latter they could not be seen, even in the" unlikely 
event of one of the sentries looking down. The only risk was 
of any one in the guard-house coining out. t This, however, 
could not be avoided, and they at once began to examine 
the fastenings of the gate, which consisted of two massive 
bars of wood running across it; these, by their united strength, 
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they removed 0110 after another. But when they fried if tiny 
found the gate still immovable. 

“The beastly thing is looked/’ ihVk said ; “then* in not hi eg 
to do but to blow it open.” 

Ho broke oil' the ends of three eart ridges, pound the jwtwder 
in at the keyhole, and Mien inserted # Is** slow watch, 

“Htand in the corner there, Hu rajah, I will go down t»* 
Mio stream again to light the tinder. Ido* noise P b-^ liheh 
to he heard there.” 

He .stole baek again, sat down nt the edge nf the wafer, 
placed his tinder-box in bis hip, took Id* turban off and put it 
over bin hands so as to deaden the sound, and then *1.ruck f he 
steel sharply against the flint. The first blow wit* suiWfvdub 
The spark fell on the tinder, and at once lingua to extend, He 
listened intently. The men on the wall were still talking, and 
the sound had evidently not reached their ears. 


OIJAITKK VI f. 

'IMHlVAMth 

D KJK Imsiily clambered up the wall, ran to flic gaf*% blew 
tho tinder, and then applied it to the stow- mutch, A 
moment later this began to i\r/» 

1 Round the corner of the wall, Httrujah f “ he exclaimed, 
running back himself. A few anxious seconds pawed, then 
came a sharp explosion; in an instant t hey ran up, Tim giife 
stood two or three inches open ; it yielded to a push, and t hoy 
ran out. Loud shouts were heard from the men ultuve, amt m 
huh!mb of cries from the guard house. 

41 * iui b Bu raj all! We must, risk it. Keep on the edge of the 
road, and dodge m you go. The chances are they will run 
"down kdow to see what has happened/’ 

At the top of their speed they dualled down the ronth No 
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shot was fired from the wall, Dick's conjecture that the first 
impulse of the sentries would be to run down below having 
been justified. They were a couple of hundred yards away 
before two shots were fired from the gate. The build .s 
whistled by harmlessly. 

u We are all right now,” Dick cried. “ They can scarcely sec 
us, and we shall soon be out of sight altogether.’* 

Five or six more shots were fired a few seconds later, as the 
men from the guard-house reached the gate. On looking buck 
when they had gone another hundred yards, they saw a 
number of figures on the road. 

“Not quite so fast, Surajah," Dick said. “ It is going to be 
a long chase now. ¥e have got three hundred yards start, and 
they won't he able to load again, running at full speed." 

Tor a time their pursuers gained somewhat upon them; then 
gradually they began to straggle, as the effect of the speed at 
which they were running told upon them. When they reached 
the ruined village there were four men running together some 
three hundred yards behind; the rest were a considerable 
distance in the rear. 

“ Another mile or two and they will all give up the chase 
except these four, Surajah, and if they turn out better ruMioiw 
than we do, we can make a stand; there are Home more huts 
another two miles farther, and we will fight them there." 

They were going slower now, for although the downward 
course of the road helped them a good deal, the run was telling 
on them. Not a word was spoken until they reached the second 
village. 'When they came to the first house they stopped 
simultaneously and looked round. Their pursuers wore not 
more than two hundred yards behind them. 

“In here, Surajah," Dick said, as he ran into the ruined 
hut. Its roof was gone, its door hung loose on its hinges. It 
had but one window, a small one, looking up the valley. Dick 
laid his gun on the sill, which was nearly level with hm 
shoulder. 

“I must-wait until they get pretty close,” ho said, “ for I 
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am panting go that I can’t keep the barrel steady, oven with 
this rest.” 

“I will kneel down outside,” Surajah said. 

“Mind., X w ill lire first, Surajah. Don't you fire until they 
are within twenty yards of you; by that time .1 shall have 
loaded again.” 

Dick had more time than he had expected, for us soon us 
their pursners saw them enter the liut they slackened their 
pace considerably. They were within about eighty yards, 
Mien Dick; held his breath, and standing for a moment 
immovable, took a steady aim and fired. Quo of tho men 
stumbled in his , run, took a step or two forward, and then 
%JLP£hbis face ; the others paused for a moment, and thou, 
with a fier-ce yell, ran forward. The moment ho had fired, Dick 
dropped the stock of his gun on to the ground, snatched a 
cartridge from the bandolier, bit off tho end, and emptied tho 
powder into the barrel, gave tho gun a shako, so as to bo sure 
that it ran into tho touch-hole, and then rammed down tho 
bullet. A.s he was in tho act of doing so, Surajah fired, and 
a loud yell told, that his shot had boon successful, Dick sprang 
to the door* as Surajah entered. Two shots at the same instant 
rang out; but, at even so short a distance, tho bullets wont 
wide. Dick; stepped out, and in turn fired. One of the two 
men fell; the other threw down his musket, and lied up the 

Thank goodness that is over," Dick exclaimed. “ I thought 
they had no chance with us here. Now the first thing is to 
get our wind again. They stood for two or throe minutes 
breathing heavily; then, as their breath came again, they 

prepared to move, when Dick exclaimed suddenly, “ What is 
that noise 2 ” 

There was a, dull, confused sound in the air, and then 
burajah, pointing up tho road, exclaimed, “ Cavalry! ” 

Far away °n the white road a dark mass could be seen. 
At first, Dick instinctively turned to resume their flight hut 
•then he said,— ^ ’ 
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4 4 It is of no use, Surajah; the sides of the valley are too 
steep to climb, and they will be up in five or six minutes. 
We must fight it out here. Bun out to that man 1 shot, 
and bring in his gun, bandolier, pistols, if he has any, and 
sword; I will take them from these two. It will make all 
the difference having spare weapons.” 

Surajah, without a word, hurried up the road, while Dick mil 
over to the house opposite, which seemed to ho larger than the 
one they had first entered. He looked round. It contained 
only one room, but this was twenty feet square. There were 
three small windows, one looking into the street, one looking 
up the valley, and one behind. The floor was littered with 
the beams of the roof; the door was still in its place. Having 
ascertained this, he ran back to the bodies of the two men, 
picked up the three guns, took off their bandoliers, and removed 
the pistols from their sashes ; and with these, and one of their 
swords, returned to the house, just as Surajah came hack. 

44 This is the best house to defend, Surajah. There are some 
beams with which we can block up the door.” 

Laying down the arms inside, they set to work with the 
beams, and barricaded the door so firmly that, short of its 
being splintered to pieces, no entry could he effected. This 
done, they re-charged the six guns, examined the pistols, and 
finding that they were loaded, placed three of them in each of 
their sashes, and hung the swords by their sides. Then they 
went to the window looking up the valley. The horsemen, 
some twenty in number, were but a short quarter of a mile 
away, and were coming along at a gallop. 

44 Don’t fire, Surajah,” Dick said. 44 They will have heard 
from the man who has got away that we are in the house 
opposite, and if they don’t find us there, they will think 
that we have gone on, and will ride down the valley till they 
are sure they - must be ahead of us. Then they will sea rch 
the ground carefully as they come hack, and altogether we may 
gain an hour; and every moment is of use. It must he two 
o’clock now, and our troop generally gets here soon after seven ” 
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As lie spoke the horsemen drew up in front of the oppo¬ 
site hut. There was a momentary pause, and then a voice 
said,— 

“ It is empty .’ 7 

Then followed the command, “ Ride on, men ; they can't 
have got very far. We shall overtake them in ten minutes.” 

As soon as they started, Dick said,— 

“ Take a ramrod, Surajah, and make some holes through 
the walls to fire through. If we were to show ourselves at 
the windows we might get shot . 77 

The walls were built of mud and clay, and with the iron 
ramrods they had no difficulty in making four holes an inch 
wide and two inches high, on each side of the house. 

“ Now we are ready for them,” Dick said, when they hfflfr 
finished. “ They have been gone half-an-hour, and it won't be 
long before they are back.” ' In a few minutes they heard the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs. It ceased some forty or fifty yards away, 
and by the sound of voices and orders, it was evident that 
the other houses were being searched. Voices were also heard 
at the back of the house, and they guessed that the ground was 
being closely examined up to the foot of the rock walls 
which enclosed the valley. 

“Now, Surajah, you can take a shot from the window on 
that side. The others will be here in a minute, and it is just 
as well to let them know where we are before they get close 
up to our door.” 

Surajah went to the window at the back. Tour horsemen 
were making their way at a walk along the level ground 
between the rocks and the huts ; the nearest was but some 
forty yards away. Surajah fired, and the man at once fell 
from his horse ; the others instantly galloped on at full speed 
up the valley, and from the window at the end Surajah saw 
them gather on the road three or four hundred yards away, 
and then, after a short consultation, cross to the other side 
of the valley, with the intention, he had no doubt, of rejoining 
their comrades. 

( M 84 ) 


l 
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The sound of the gun had been followed by shouts and 
exclamations from the party in the village. Dick could 
hear a conference in low tones; then all was silent, lie went 
to the loop-hole at the corner, laid his riflo in it, and wailed 
looking along the barrel. Two or three minutes later the hole 
was darkened, and he fired at once. There was a sound of a 
heavy fall, followed by cries of rage, and a moment later there 
was a rush of men against the door. Surajuh ran across. Two 
spare guns were pushed through the loop-holes, one on each 
side of it; these had not been bored straight through the 
wall, but at angles that would enable them to lire at any one 
attacking it. Looking along the barrels, each could set* one of 
the group in front, and fired at the same moment. With a 
yell of rage and surprise, the assailants of the door sprang back 
and ran clown the street. 

“ There are four less, anyhow,” Dick said, as he and Kurajnh 
reloaded the empty guns. “Those loop-holes will puzzle them, 
and I don't think they will care to come on again for a, bit.” 

There was a pause for some minutes, and then from the huts 
opposite, and from various points higher up the valley and 
behind, a dropping fire was opened, 

“Keep out of the line of the windows, whatever you do 
Surajah; and it will be just as well to lie down for a bit, until 
we see whether any of their shots come through the wall. 1 
think we are quite safe from the distant lire, but from the 
house opposite it is possible they may penetrate it. Any. 
how, don't stand in the line of a loop-hole; a stray bull might 
find its way in.” ‘ ' 

Tor a few minutes the enemy fired away unanswered, and 
then Dick, who had been seated on the ground with lm back 
against the end wall, got up and went along that facing the 
street, carefully examining it. 

“I don't think any of their balls have come through, Kura mb. 

I should be able to see out into the moonlight if they had done 
so.- Now it is time for us to be doing something, I ex poet they 
are getting a W^tylar, and will pori^m give us a chmJ. 
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You take this loop-hole; it is exactly in a line with the 
opposite hut, and the fellows in there must come to their door 
to fire. I will take this slanting hole by the door-post. I mix 
see one of the windows of the next hut to that wo wore in; 
I have no doubt that they arc firing from there also. Don’t 
wait for them to shoot, but fire directly a figure shows 
itself.” 

In a very short time Surajah fired. Dick heard the clatter 
of a gun as it fell to the ground. 

“ You have hit him, Suraj ah.” 

« Yes, but only wounded him. I think I hit him on the 
shoulder; he let his gun drop and ran into the house ” 

“ Take a spare gun at once. If there are others there, they 
will think that you are loading, and may show themselves 
again.” 

A moment later Dick saw a gun thrust out through the 
window he was watching; then the head and shoulders of a 
man appeared behind it. He fired, and the figure disappeared. 
Almost at the same instant, Suraj ah fired again. 

“ I had on© that time, Sahib ! ” 

It was now quiet for some little time; then a horseman 
dashed suddenly past and galloped up the valley at full 
speed. 

“The end window, Suraj ah I Bring him down if you can.” 

Suraj all ran there and fired. 

“ I have missed him ! ” ho said, in a tone of deep disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ It does not make much difference; if you had hit him, 
they could have sent another off close to the opposite side of 
the valley. There is no doubt as to what lie has gone for; you 
see they have lost six killed and one woundoil, and they must 
know that they have not the slightest chance of taking this hut. 
I have no doubt that he has ridden hack to bring down the 
infantry from the fort. From the number of huts round the 
gate, and the sound of talking, I should think there were fifty 
or sixty at leatt—perhaps a bundled. If they send down fifty 
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we shall have sharp work. Our difficulty will be to prevent 
them from making a rush at all the windows together. If 
they were to get there they could riddle us with balls.” 

“ Could we block them up, Sahib ? 77 

“That is just what I was thinking/ 7 Dick replied. “We 
might try, anyhow. It will be an hour and a half before 
they are down here ; it must be past four now, and in another 
hour daylight will begin to break. There is any amount 
of the old thatch down on the floor. The best way would be 
to fill up the window-holes with it first, theu to put two 
or three hits of wood across, and a strong piece down behind 
it, and to keep that in its place by wedging one of the long 
beams against it. If they came up and tried to pull the 
thatch out, we could fire through it with our pistols; and 
we will make a loop-hole below each when we have got the 
work done. 77 

It was not so difficult a business as they thought it would 
he. The windows were little more than a foot across and 
two feet high; it was but the work of a few minutes to 
fill these up with the masses of thatch. When this was 
done, they picked out thick pieces of wood for cross-bars; 
then they took a beam eight feet long, made a hole with their 
tulwars in the clay floor close to the wall, put one end of the beam 
into it, and reared it upright against the window. Dick held 
it in its place while Surajah hacked a deep notch in it—a by 
no means difficult matter, for it was half rotten with exposure. 
The notch was cut just opposite the middle of the window- 
The three cross pieces were then put into their place, and the 
upright pressed firmly against them; one end of a long beam 
was placed in the notch, the other in a slight hole made in the 
ground, thus forming a strut, which held the rest firmly in 
their positions. 

“That is a good joh done/ 7 Dick said, “ but a very hot one. 
hTow, Surajah, sharpen three or four pieces of wood, and drive 
them down into the ground at the foot of that strut; then 
it will be as firm as a rock.” 
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They then proceeded in the same way with the other «$wo 
windows. 

“It is getting light fast,” Dick said, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his face. “ Take a look out up the valley ; 
they ought to be coming by this time.” 

Surajah applied his eye to one of the loop-holes. 

“I can see them,” he said; “they are half a mile away, 
There are two mounted men; I expect one is their officer, 
and the other the man who rode back to fetch them.” 

“ Let us set to work at the loop-holes under the windows, 
Surajah; it is most important to get them done. You make 
the one at the end, I will do that one looking into the street; 
put it as. close to the beam as you can.” 

They worked hard, and it was not long before the walls 
were pierced. 

“ How, Surajah, you do the one at the back. The fellows 
will soon be within range, and I will give them a lesson to 
be careful. They will naturally break up, and go round 
behind the houses opposite, as they can find shelter nowhere 
else; and, for a bit at any rate, we shall get them all on one 
side of us, which is what we want.” 

Dick carried the six guns to the end of the hut, and then 
applied his eye to the loop-hole there. The enemy were coining 
along at a run, in a confused mass. 

. U1 very well miss them,” he muttered to himself, as 
he thrust his gun through a loop-hole and fired. 

Without waiting to see the result, he thrust another gun 
out, aimed, and fired. 

“ ^ver mind the hole, Surajah,” he said. “ Come here and 
reload.” 

- Tiie four otlier shots were discharged in rapid succession. 
The Mysoreans at first opened an irregular fire on. the hut. 
When the sixth shot was fired they left tho road in a body, and 
ran across the valley, leaving four of their number on the 
ground behind them. 

As soon as the guns were reloaded, Surajah returned to his 
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work. It was now broad daylight, and the sun was shining 
upon the hill-tops. A quarter of an hour passed without 
a movement from the enemy. Dick and his companion 
occupied the time in further strengthening the door with 
cross-beams, kept in their place by struts. 

“If they break it to splinters/' Dick said, when they had 
finished, C£ they will hardly be able to force their way in, for 
if they were to try to crawl in between those cross-beams, they 
would be completely at our mercy. Now we must 'get ready 
for a rush. I expect they will come all together. There are 
the six guns, and three pistols each; keep one of the latter in 
reserve. We ought not to waste a shot; and if they'lose ten 
men I should think they will give up the attack on the door* 
Stand clear of it, Surajah; they will probably lire into it 
before they charge—keep down below the level of the loop¬ 
holes” 

Presently a volley of musketry was fired, and the door was 
riddled by bullets; then a number of figures sprang from 
between the two opposite houses, and rushed at the door. Two 
of them carried a long, heavy beam. Two shots Hashed out in 
return from the hut. One of the men carrying the beam fell, 
as did an officer who was leading them, but instantly another 
caught up the end of the timber, and in a moment a crowd 
were clustered round the door. Several caught hold of tho 
beam, and swung it as though they meant to use it as a battering- 
ram. Two more puffs of smoke spurted out from the loop-holes, 
and again two of the men fell. The others, however, swung it 
forward with, a crash against the door. The end of the beam 
went right through the rotten woodwork. Dick and Hurajah 
fired their last musket-shots with as deadly effect as before. 
The next blow dashed the door from its hinges, and, split and 
shattered by the former shocks, it fell forward into tho road, 
while a yell of triumph broke from the Mysoreans. This died 
; ^way, however, when they saw the three cross-bars blocking 

6lr en rance * ^ wo pistol-shots carried death among 
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“ Load your guns, Surajah.” 

But before Surajah had time to do so, the Mysoreans made 
a rush at the door. The defenders stepped forward and fired 
between the cross-bars, and then, drawing their tulwars, ran 
the two men in front through the body. As they dropped, 
those behind them drew back. 

“ The last pistols! ” Dick shouted, and they fired two 
shots into the crowd. This completed the consternation of 
the enemy. It seemed to them that the defenders possessed an 
unlimited supply of fire-arms. Already twelve shots had been 
fired, and not one had failed to take effect. With a cry of 
consternation they fled down the street, leaving the ground in 
front of the fatal door strewn with bodies. The defenders 
instantly set about the work of re-charging their fire-arms. 
They were not interrupted, but presently an irregular fire 
opened upon them from the jungle that had taken the place of 
the garden between the opposite houses. 

“We may as well lie down at full length,” Dick said, sotting 
the example; “there is no use in running risks. You keep 
that side and listen attentively. It is likely enough that they 
will work round behind next time and try the windows. By 
the way they are firing I fancy there are not more than five 
or six of them opposite.” 

Another half-hour passed; then Surajah exclaimed, a I can 
hear them on this side.” 

Dick got up and crossed at once. “ I will take the loop-hole 
under this window. You go to the one at the end ; I expect 
they will try both windows art once.” 

Dick placed the muzzle of his gun in the loop-hole, and, 
glancing along, saw that something dark barred his view, lie 
fired at once. There was a loud cry and a fall, then a rush 
to the window, and a moment later a hole appeared in the 
thatch. Dick discharged two pistols through it, and ns ho 
did so Surajah fired. The thatch was speedily pulled down, 
as the enemy had learned to avoid the loop-holes. A yell of 
rage rose as the fallen thatch showed them that the window 
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was defended with cross-bars in the same way as the door. 
Immediately afterwards Dick had a narrow escape from a shot 
fired through a loop-hole close to him. 

“ Stoop down,” he cried, and, crouching below the level of 
the loop-holes, made his way to the end of the hut. u Re¬ 
charge the guns first, Surajah. They may lire away through 
the loop-holes as long as they like. It is lucky we made thorn 
so high, except the three under the windows ; wo must bo 
careful in keeping out of the lino of those. You. sit down 
where you can command the end window and the one behind-— 
I will watch the front window and door. A hold fellow might 
put his musket through and pick one of us off, and that is 
what we have to prevent, so keep your gun in readiness, and 
if you see a head appear, don’t miss it.” 

The enemy now kept up a constant lire through the loop¬ 
holes at the end and back of the house; but as those were 
shoulder high, and there was no altering the (deration of the 
guns, the shots flew harmlessly over the, 3leads of the defenders, 
Several times Dick went to one or other of the loop-holms, 
pistol in hand, and, standing close beside it, waited until a 
shot was fired, and then, thrusting the barrel into the loop¬ 
hole, fired before another gun could bo inserted, the discharge 
being generally followed by a sharp cry of pain. After this 
had gone on for nearly an hour, the assailants evidently 
became discouraged; the shots came from the loop-holes loss 
frequently, and presently ceased altogether. 

“I would give a good deal to know what they are up in,” 
Dick said, after a long pause. 

“ Shall I look through the loop-hole % ” Surajah asked, 

“ Certainly not; there will be a man standing at each of 
them, waiting in expectation of our taking a look out,” 

“ But there are none in front,” Surajah said. 

That is more than we can say. They have not been firing 
on that side, hut they may have men there now. No, wo wifi 
leave well alone, Surajah ; the longer they delay the bettor for 
us. Keep your eye on the top of the wall as well as on the 
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window. They may have made some ladders by this time, and 
may intend to try a shot.” 

“ Perhaps they are gone ?” Suraj ah suggested. 

“It is quite possible ; they must know that our troop comes 
up here early, and as they have four miles to walk back to 
the fort, and several wounded to carry with them, they 
certainly won’t stay much longer—if, as you say, they have 
not gone already.” 

It was indeed well that Surajah had not attempted to look 
out at one of the loop-holes, for at the time he asked the ques¬ 
tion a dark figure was standing at each, looking along the 
barrel of his gun, in readiness to fire the moment the light was 
obscured. A few minutes later Dick exclaimed,— 

“ How stupid ! We can easily test whether there is any one 
there, Surajah ; ” and taking up a piece of thatch he pushed it 
suddenly across one of the loop-holes. No shot followed the 
action, and he went round the hut and repeated the experiment 
at each of them. 

u They have all gone,” he said confidently; “ had they been 
outside, they would certainly have fired directly the light was 
obscured.” 

Standing a short distance back from the end window, he 
looked out between the cross-beams. 

u Hurrah ! ” he shouted. “ There they go up the road; they 
are a quarter of a mile away; they are not more than half as 
strong as they were when they came clown; they are carrying 
eight or ten figures on their shoulders, on litters, or doors.” 

“ I don’t see the cavalry,” Surajah said, as he joined him. 

“ No ; it is likely enough that they may be in hiding among 
the Huts opposite, and are waiting, in hopes that we may be 
foolish enough to take it for granted that they are all gone, 
and pull down the bars of the door. I expect they will stay 
until they see our troop coming up the valley.” 

They continued to look out Horn the window, from which 
they had now removed the bars. ITalf-an-hour later Dick 
exclaimed,— 
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“ There they go, up that side of the valley. I have no 
doubt they see our troop, and that in a low minutes we shall 
hear them coming.” 

It was not long before they heard a trampling of horses, and 
a moment later the Rajah’s voice exclaimed, “Why, what is 
this? Here are a dozen dead bodies; they are Mysoreans, by 
their dress.” 

“AH'right, uncle,” Rick shouted, “we will be out as soon 
as we get these bars down. We have been standing a siege.’ * 
It did not take long to remove the bars. The Ita ja h and 
his men had dismounted, as soon as some of the latter laid 
gone round the hut and had brought back the report that 
there were five more dead on that side. As Rick and his 
companion stepped out, the Rajah exclaimed, — 

“ What, are you alone ? ” 

“ Yes; there is no one with us, uncle.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you two have defended this place 
alone, and kill ed sixteen of the enemy, besides some' L see lying 
farther up the road ? ” 

“Yes, uncle. You see, it was a pretty strong position, and 
we had time to block up the doors and windows, and to 
make loop-holes to fire through.” 

“What think you of that, Anwar ? ” the Rajah exclaimed 
to the captain of the troop. “ My nephew and Rajlmllub’s sun 
have shown themselves brave fighters, have they not ? ” 

“It is wonderful,” the captain, said; and exclamations of 
admiration broke from the men standing round. 

“ Tell us all about it, Dick,” the Rajah went on. 

“ It is a long story, uncle; but the real news is that Tippno, 
with his army, has left the head of the western passes, and 
has gone to Seringapatam. He is going to march down one 
of the passes this side at once. Provisions have been collected 
for his army to consume on the march. Ho one knows yet 
which pass he will come down by; hut it will not be far 
from here, for they are buying up cattle in the villages at tho 
top of the ghauts.” 
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“ That is important, indeed, Dick, and we must ride off 
without delay; but first I must have a look at this fortress 
of yours.” 

He entered the hut, the soldiers crowding in after him, and 
examined the defences at the windows, and the loop-holes; 
while Dick explained how the bars had been arranged to 
defend the door. 

“We began on the other side, uncle. We had a fight with 
four men who came up with us there, only one of them got 
away—and he left his gun behind. It was lucky, for their 
guns and pistols were of immense use to us; we could not 
have held out with only our own weapons. About twenty of 
their cavalry came up a few minutes afterwards. Wo beat 
them off, and then they sent up to the fort for infantry, a nd 
about fifty men came down and attacked us just at sunrise. 
They kept it up to within kalf-an-hour ago; then the infantry 
marched back, knowing, of course, that your troop generally 
got here about seven. The horsemen stayed here' till within 
a few minutes of your arrival. No doubt they thought that 
we should suppose they had all gone, and might venture out 
and let them get a shot at us.” 

“ Why, it must have been a veritable battle, Dick.” 

“ There was a good deal of noise, uncle, though not much 
danger. So long as we kept below the level of the loop-holes 
and windows, and out of the line of the door, there was no 
chance of our being hit.” 

“They must have made a strong attack on the door,” the 
Bajah said. “I see that the two lying next to it were both 
killed by sword-thrusts.” 

“ Yes, that was the most critical moment, uncle. Wo had 
emptied nearly all our barrels, and if they could ha ve broken 
down the bars, which I have no doubt they could have done 
if they had stuck to it, they would have made very short 
work of us.” 

“ Now let us be going,” the Rajah said, “ You can tell 
me the whole story as we go along.” 
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Two of the sowars were ordered to give up their horses to 
Dick and Surajah, and to mount behind comrades. Then 
they started down the valley, Dick riding between his undo 
and the captain, while Surajah took his place with the two 
other officers of the troop. They rode so rapidly that Dick's 
story was scarcely concluded by the time they reached the 
village where the troops were quartered. 

“ Well, you have done marvellously well, Dick,” his uncle 
said. “ Surajah deserves the highest praise too. ."Now I will 
write a note to the British officer with the Nabob, giving the 
news of Tippoo’s movements, and will send it olT by two of 
the troopers at once. Where Colonel. Maxwell’s Force is I 
have no idea; it marched to join General Meadows on the 
day we. came up here. In the meantime you can have a 
wash, while breakfast is being cooked. I have no doubti tha t 
you are ready for it.” 

“ I am indeed, uncle. We had nothing yesterday but a 
few cakes made of dour and water, and have had nothing at 
all since.” 

“ All right, lad. I will be ready almost as soon as break¬ 
fast is.” 

After the meal was over the Rajah lit Ins hookah, and 
said,— 

“ You must go through the story again this evening, Dick. 
You cut short some of the details as you told it to me, on Um 
road, and I want to understand it all thoroughly. You Imd 
better turn.in now for a long sleep; you must want it badly 
enough, lad, after the work of the two last nights.” 

Dick slept until his uncle roused him at six o’clock. 

“Dinner will be ready in ten minutes. It is just ns well 
that you should get up for two or three hours. After that 
you will be good for another sleep till morning. We shall 
have to look out sharp now, and keep a couple of vedettes always 
"hat village, as, for all we know, this may bo the pass by 
h Tippoo is coming down.” 

ick got up rather reluctantly, but he was not long in 
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shaking off his drowsiness, and after dinner was able to go 
through the story again, with full details of his adventures. 

« I don’t know what I should have done without Surajah, 
uncle. He is a capital fellow, and if ever I go up by myself 
into Mysore to look for my father, I hope that you will let 
me take him.” 

“ That I will certainly do, Dick. Ever since I first heard 
of your plans, I have quite decided that you ought not to go 
alone. I daresay I should have chosen an older man to 
accompany you, but after what you and the lad have done 
together, I don’t think you could do better than take him. 
Of course, such an affair would demand infinitely greater 
care and caution, though not greater courage, than you 
had occasion to use on this excursion. It is one thing to 
enter a village, to ask a few questions, make a purchase or 
two, and he off again; but it is a very different tiling to be 
among people for weeks, or perhaps months, and to live as 
one of themselves. However, we may hope that this war 
will end in our army marching to Seringa,pat am, when wo 
shall recover many of the prisoners in Tippoo’s hands. I do 
not say all. We know how many hundreds remained in his 
power last time, in spite of his promise to deliver them all up, 
and maybe something of the same sort will occur next time. 
Humbers may be sent away by him to the hill-fortresses 
dotted all over the country, and we should never he able 
to obtain news of them. However, ’we must hope for the 
best.” 

The next morning the troopers arrived with a lotto from 
the English resident at Arcot. The Rajah glanced through 
it, and handed it to Dick, with the remark, “ You will not 
get the honour you deserve, Dick.” 

The letter ran,— 

“ Dear Rajah, —Your news would be extremely valuable 
were it correct; but unfortunately it is not so, and doubtless 
the reports brought down by your nephew were spread by 
Tippoo for the purpose of deceiving us, or possibly bo may 
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have intended to have come that way, but afterwards changed 
his min d. We have news that just after Colonel Maxwell 
effected his junction with General Meadows near OaverL- 
p at air, and was about to ascend the ghauts by the I apour 
pass, Tippoo came down by that very Jj^nte, slipped past 
them, and is marching on to Trichinopoly. That being the 
case, I see no further utility in your regaining with your 
troop.in the passes, but think it were best that you should 
re-assemble them at once and march here. There is no 
chance of Tippoo capturing Trichinopoly before Meadows, 
who is following him, can come up and force on a battle; 
so it is likely that the Mysore army may continue their march 
in this direction, in which case every fighting man will be of 
use to defend this place until it is relieved by the general.” 

Dick uttered an exclamation of disgust as he laid the letter 
down. 

“It does not matter about my news turning out wrong,” 
he said, “but it is very bad that General Meadows should 
have allowed Tippoo to pass him, as ho may do frightful 
damage to the country before he can be* overtaken.” 

“ lie never can be overtaken as long as he chooses to keep 
ahead. He is hampered with no baggage train; lie lives on 
the plunder of the country he passes through ; and the British 
army, with all its baggage and provision train, has no more 
chance of overtaking him than it has of flying.” 

Messengers were at once sent off to call in the scattered por¬ 
tions of the troop. These were assembled in twenty-four hours, 
and at once started for Arcot, where they arrived after a two 
days’ march. They there learned that Tippop had appeared 
before Trichinopoly, and after pillaging and laying waste the 
sacred island of Seringham, had marched mirth. Day after 
day news arrived of the devastation he was committing on 
his march. At Thiagur, however, he met with a serious 
repulse. Great numbers of the inhabitants from the sur¬ 
rounding country had crowded into the 3 town with their 
valuables, and Tippoo, expecting a rich bpoty, attacked the 
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pass him near Caveripatam, when he might easily have attacked 
him while his army was still struggling through the pass, 
General Meadows had disgusted his troops; he had frittered 
away, without striking a single blow, the finest army that the 
British had, up to that time, ever put into the field in India ; 
and had enabled Tippoo, unmolested, to spread destruction over 
a large extent of country. 

The only countervailing success that had been gained by 
the British was a brilliant victory won by Colonel Hartley, who 
was in command of a Bombay force consisting of a European 
regiment .and two battalions of Sepoys. With these he 
engaged Hossein Ali, who had been left by Tippoo in Malabar 
with a force of 9000 men, when the sultan first retreated 
before General Meadows’ advance. This force was defeated, 
with a loss of 1000 men killed and wounded, 900, including 
Hossein himself, taken prisoners on the field, and 1500 in the 
pursuit; the total British loss being only 52 men. A few 
days after this victory, General Abercrombie arrived from 
Madras with reinforcements, and the whole of Tippoo’s fortified 
places in Malabar were captured one after another, and the 
entire province conquered. 

As soon as Lord Cornwallis reached the camp at Vellout, with 
a large train -of draught animals that had been brought by 
sea from Calcutta, the Bajah and his troops received orders to 
join him. 

It was on the 29th of January, 1791, that the commander- 
in-chief arrived at Yellout, and the Bajah arrived there on 
the 4th of February; as he was the hearer of *a letter from the 
Besident at Arcot, he was at once enabled to have an inter¬ 
view with Lord Cornwallis. On finding that he could speak 
English, the general received him with much courtesy. 

u I am glad, indeed, to have a troop like yours with us, 
Bajah,” he said. u There are few of my officers who know 
anything of this part of the country, and your local knowledge 
will he invaluable. Moreover, as I do not speak the language 
myself, it will be a great advantage to have some one with me 
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through whom I can communicate freely with the people of the 
country. There is no doubt that such communications are 
much more effectual when they come through/)no of their own 
princes, than through English officers. I shall therefore order 
that on the march a space be allotted for the encampment 
of your troop by the side of that occupied by my own escort, 
and hope that when not employed on scouting or other duties, 
you will ride with my staff. Your mother, Itajah, was an 
English lady, I am told.” 

“ She was, sir; my sister, who married an Englishman, is at 
present in Madras with my family, and her son is with me, - 
I beg to recommend him to your lordship, lie speaks my 
language perfectly, and having been brought up in his fathoms 
country, naturally speaks English as well as Hindustani, and 
will understand far better than I can do any orders that you 
may give. ITe has come out with his mother in the hopes of 
finding his father, who has, if alive, been a prisoner for several 
years in the hands of Tippoo. He is a fine young fellow. The 
other day he made a most dangerous reconnaissance into 
Mysore, in order to ascertain Tippop’s movements. He had 
with him a young officer of mine, two or three years older than 
himself; and when I tell you that the two young fellows held 
a ruined hut for hours against the attack of some seventy 
of Tippoo’s troops, and heat them off with a loss of upwards 
of twenty killed, I need hardly say that he has no lack; of 
courage.” 

“You are right, indeed, Rajah. Let tlio lad ride beside you 
with my staff. Some day he will perhaps shorten a. long day’s 
march by giving me details of this adventure of bis.” 

On the 5th of February the army started on its march, 
and on the 11th reached Yellore. Tippoo laid for two months 
been .wasting his time at Pondicherry, but upon hearing 
news that instead of, <as he expected, the Knglish general 
having marched south from Yellout to meet him, ho had 
turned westward, and that Mysore itself was threatened 
with invasion, he hastily broke up his camp and marched at 
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full speed for the ghauts, and, reaching the table-land, hurried 
to oppose the British army as it endeavoured to ascend the 
pass going from Vellore through Amboor, by which he made 
sure he would come. Lord Cornwallis encouraged him in the 
idea by sending a battalion a considerable distance up the pass, 
while he started north and entered the easy pass of Mooglea 
leading west from Chittoor to Moolwagle. Be pushed rapidly 
up the pass and gained the summit before Tippoo could reach the 
spot and oppose him. It took four days longer for tho battering 
train, baggage, and provisions, to reach the top of tho pass. 

After a delay of a day or two, to rest the animals, which 
included, sixty-seven elephants which had been brought from 
Bengal, the army set out for Bangalore, tho second largest 
town in Mysore. The Rajah's troops had been busily em¬ 
ployed from the time the army moved from Vellout. Tho 


men on their tireless little horses carried his messages to the 
various divisions and brigades, brought up news of tho progress 
of the train, or rode on ahead with the officers of the quarter¬ 
master’s department, whose duty it was to precede the army, 
to decide on the camping ground, and to mark off the spots to 
be occupied by the various corps. In this way they saved tho 
regular cavalry from much fatiguing duty. Kurnjah and 
Dick were generally with the party that went on with tho 
quartermasters, and, as soon as the camping ground was fixed 
upon, aided them in the purchase of forage and food from tho 
natives, as it was most desirable that the forty days’ provisions 
the army carried with it should remain intact until tho 
army had passed up the ghauts. Beyond that it was expected 
that it would be harassed by the Mysore horse, who would 
render it impossible for the cavalry to go out to collect forum.) 
or provisions from the country through which it marched. 

So well did the Rajah’s troop perform its duties that Lord 
Cornwallis ordered it to he taken on the strength of the army 
and to receive the pay and rations of native cavalry in the 
service. On the day after leaving Vellore the general sent an 
iderly to request the Rajah and his nephew to ride with him.* 
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“ ^ have not had an opportunity of tearing of your scouting 
expedition,” h© sa id to Dick, “ and stall be glad if you will 
give nae full details of it.” 

Dick related the adventure from tte time they tad started. 

“You were wonderfully lucky in getting tack safely,” tte 
general said, -when he tad finished; “at least, luck is not 
tte proper word, for your safety was due to your quick¬ 
wittedness and courage, and your escape witt your companion 
from tte guard-house, tte maimer in wtict you got through 
the fort in "the pass, and your defence of that tut until tte 
Rajah’s troop arrived to your rescue, were all of them admir¬ 
ably managed/’ 

He then proceeded to inquire further into tte object for 
wtict Dick had come out to India. “I heartily wist you 
success in your search,” he said, “ and sincerely tope we may 
obtain news of your fatter. I do not know what your in¬ 
tentions may he afterwards, but should you wish to enter tte 
army, I will at once nominate you to a commission 4 in one of 
our native cavalry regiments.” 

“ I am deeply obliged to your Excellency,” Dick replied, “ but 
as, if we learn nothing of my fatter during tte war, I am quite 
resolved to spend, if necessary, some years in Mysore in the 
search for him, I must therefore be free to devote my time 
to that.” ‘ J 

“ an y r ^te,” the general said, “ if at any time you should 
feel free to accept my offer, it will be open to you; in the 
meantime I will appoint you one of the interpreters to tte 
army during the expedition, and will attach you to my own 
staff. It will give you a recognised position, and it is only 
right that as you are doing good service you should receive 
pay. You shall be put in orders this evening. You can, of 
course, continu.© to camp and live witt tte Rajah.” 

Tte change made very little difference in Dick’s duties, and 
he contined at his former work in tte quartermasters’ depart¬ 
ment until the army was ready for its advance to Bangalore. 
To tte general surprise, as tte army moved forward nothing 
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was seen of Tippoo’s cavalry, by which they bad expected to 
be continually harassed. The sultan bad, as soon as lio 
perceived that Bangalore was threatened, hurried the whole 
army to that city, where he had sent his harem when h c 
started from Seringapatam to attack Travancore, and instead 
of sending off a few hundred horsemen to escort thorn to the 
capital, while with his army he opposed the advance of the 
British, he took his whole force with him, in order to remove 
his harem with all the pomp and ceremony with -which their 
passage through the country was generally accompanied. 
Consequently it was not until after taking, without resistance, 
the forts of Colar and Ooscotah, and arriving within ten miles 
of Bangalore, that the army encountered Tippoo’s cavalry. 

This was on the 4th of March. They made an attempt to 
reach the baggage trains, hut were sharply repulsed, and on the 
following day the army took up its position before Bangalore. 
As they approached the town three horsemen dashed out 
from a small grove and rode furiously towards a little group 
consisting of Lord Cornwallis, General Meadows, and the 
staff, who were reconnoitring at some little distance from the 
head of the column. It was evident that their intention was 
to cut down the general. The Kajah, who was riding jus 
usual witLhhe staff, dashed forward with four or five other 
officers aifirencountered the horsemen before they could roach 
him. The. Kajah cut down one of them, another was killed 
by one of the staff, and the third knocked off his horse and 
captured. It was learned that the enterprise was not a 
planned one, but was the result of a quarrel between Tdio 
men themselves. One had charged the others with cowardice, 
and in return they had challenged him to follow them where 
they dared go. All had prepared themselves for the ontorj >riso 
by half-intoxicating themselves with bhang, and thus made 
bitfc a jpoor fight ; when they found their object thwarted by 
the officers who threw themselves between them and their 
intended victim. 

Bangalore was a fine town, situated on. a plain so 
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elevated that the climate was temperate, the soil fertile, 
and vegetation abundant. The town was of considerable 
extent, that portion lying within the fortifications being a mile 
and a quarter long by half a mile broad. It was surrounded 
by a strong rampart, a thick, hedge, and a deep, dry 'ditch. 
The wall, however, did not extend across the side facing the 
fort, whose guns were supposed to render it ample protection. 
The fort was oval in shape, and about nine hundred yards 
across at its greatest diameter. It was defended by a broad 
rampart, strengthened by thirty semicircular bastions and five 
outworks. The two gates, one at each end, were also pro¬ 
tected by outworks. In the fort stood the splendid palace 
built by Tippoo ; here also were immense foundries of cannon, 
factories for muskets, the arsenal, and large magazines of grain 
and ammunition. 

The position taken up by the army lay to the north-east of 
the petah or town, and the next morning a reconnoitring 
party, escorted by Colonel Floyd, with the whole of the 
cavalry and a brigade of infantry, went out to* examine the 
defences of the town and fort. Seeing a large body of laden 
elephants and camels, escorted by a strong body of horsemen, 
Colonel Floyd rode with the cavalry to attack them. The 
movement was a rash one, as the guns on the fort opened fire, 
and although at first he defeated the Mysore horse, a 
heavy fire was poured upon him when entangled in broken 
ground. He himself was shot by a musket-ball which, 
striking him in the face, passed through both jaws. It was 
at first believed that he was dead, but he was carried back to 
camp and ultimately recovered. This rash attack cost the 1 
lives of seventy-one men, and of four times as many horses. 

As Tippoo’s army was lying at a distance of only six 
miles away, the general determined that it would be best in 
the first place to capture the town without delay, and to assault 
the fort on that side, as he could then do so without any fear of 
an attack by Tippoo, who'would be able to harass him con¬ 
stantly were he to approach the fort from any other direction. 
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Orders were therefore issued for the 36th Regiment, supported 
by the 26th Bengal Sepoys, and a party of artillery mulor 
Colonel Moorhouse, to prepare to storm the north gate of the 
town at daybreak the next morning. As soon as dawn bro'ko 
the troops rushed forward against the gate. The outside 
work was speedily stormed, but as they issued from it to¬ 
wards the gate itself, they were received with a very h mv y 
lire from the walls, together with a storm of hand-grenados. 
Colonel Moorhouse brought forward a six-pounder, receiving 
two wounds as the piece was run up to the ga te. 

The first time it was fired it had no effect beyond making 
a small hole, and the next shot had no greater sueeess! 
Colonel Moorhouse ordered a twelve-pounder to be brought u , )jt 
but as he was aiding to put it into position, another ball 
struck him, and he fell dead. While the artillerymen were 
pouring shot after shot into the gate, the roar of musketry 
was unceasing, the 36th keeping up an incessant lire upon the 
enemy upon the wall, in order to cover as much as possible 
the operations of the gunners. At last the gate gave way 
The troops poured in, cheering loudly, and the enemy at omv 
fled. Many, however, took up their positions in the houses 
and kept up a galling fire until their places of refuge were 
stormed by detachments of troops scattered through the 


By nine o’clock all was ove’r, and the town completely ; T , 
ttie possession of the British. Tippoo, furious at its bavin- 
been so speedily captured, moyed down early in the aftermnin 
with a strong force of infantry, and marching along by the side 
of the fort, endeavoured to force his way into the town through 
the open space at that end. He was aided by the guns of 

t Brhil artilIer ^eptup a heavy cannonade ^,of 

Hlf T 5 ® eam P meDt - When the sultan wn s seen niawl i i,,, 
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after sustaining a loss of five hundred men. The troops began 
next morning to erect batteries. 

The position was a singular one. A small army was under¬ 
taking the siege of a strong fortress, while an army vastly 
outnumbering it was watching them, and was able at any 
moment to throw large reinforcements into the fort through 
the Mysore gate, which was at the opposite end of the fort to 
that attacked, the efforts of the British being directed against 
the Delhi gate, which faced the town. 

The advantage which had been gained by the employment 
of the great train carrying the provisions for the troops was 
now manifest, for unless the army had been so provided it 
would have been forced to retreat, as in the face of Tip poo’s 
army, with its great host of cavalry, it would have been impos¬ 
sible to gather provisions. The first batteries erected by the 
engineers proved to be too far distant from the wall of the 
fort to effect any material damage, and others were commenced 
at a much shorter range. The work was performed with great 
difficulty, for the guns of the defenders were well served, ami 
a storm of missiles were poured night and day into the town 
and against the batteries. The garrison, which consisted of 
eight thousand men, were frequently relieved by fresh troops 
from the sultan’s army, and were thus able to maintain their 
fire with great vigour. 

On the 17tb^ Tippoo cannonaded the British camp from 
a distance, but without doing great damage. In the mean¬ 
time the fire of our siege gws was steadily doing its work, 
in spite of the heavy fire kept up on them. The stone 
facing of the bastion next to the gateway was soon knocked 
away, but the earth-banks behind, which were very thick 
and constructed of a tough red clay, crumbled but slowly. Still, 
the breach was day by day becoming more practicable, and 
Tippoo, alarmed at the progress that had been made, moved 
his army down towards the east side of the fort, and seemed 
to meditate an attack upon our batteries. He placed S ATV “ 
heavy guns behind a bank surrounding a large tank, 
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opened some embrasures through wltieh their lire would h ive 
taken our trenches, which were now pushed up rinse p? the 
fort, in flank. 

Lord Cornwallis at once directed a si rung fort e to mb am r, 
as if with the intention of attacking the new work, and Tipp <o 
ordered his troops to retire from it*. It was » r \idf*ut t } <M « 
ever, that he had determined to give* huMlr in order to 
save the fort, and the English general therefore d« ! riuiie d 
to storm the place that very night, the *Jhd of March. 
The preparations were made secretly, lost the news should hr 
taken to Tippoo by one of the natives in the fmva, and it 
was not until late in the evening that orders were h uer! f»» 


the troops which wore to take part in I lie as-anil, Tim 
column was to be composed of the grenadier and light 
companies of all the Europium regiments, and these wnv p* 
be followed and supported by several hull aliens of S <jmv v 
The force, commanded by Colonel Maxwell, at eleven oVImuL 
issued from the town and advanced through t he I tvueinv. The 
besieged were vigilant, and the instant the leading company 
sprang from the trenches and, in the bright m^mlighf, j .m 
forward to the breach, a number of blue lights wore lighted 
all along the ramparts, and a heavy musket ry lire was opmed. 
The scene was eagerly watched bv the troops in t he ramp, 
every feature being distinctly visible. The storming party 
could be seen rushing up tlio breach and mounting by fodder* 
over the gateway, which was the central ohj.rt of attack. 
The enemy gathered in masses at the top of the lirimdi, but 
as soon as the stormers collected' in Kitllit ient strength, me I 
charged them with the bayonet, they broke and diapered. 
The grenadiers moved along the rampurte to the it,hi, 
defen . ces as went along; the light 
u the left. ; while 
fort. Tie.* vvhnle 
nf the of luu* luet 
•mops nuu fhon^ 
fug it iv*>. 


uuiupo.uitts uiu Tine same along the ramparts 
the Sepoys descended into the tody of the 
of the defenders fled towards the Mysore gafe 
of. the fort, and when the three todies of 
they found :the gate blocked by the masses of 
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the town. As great stores were found in the magazinoH in the 
fort the starving animals regained som§ of their condition 
during the ten days that tlio troops worn exum piod in repairing 
"the breaches, burying the dead, and placing the tort in a, con¬ 
dition to stand a siege, should Tippoo return during tho 
absence of the army. 

When this was done and the stoves of ammunition replen¬ 
ished from the magazines, the army started on its march mirth 
to Deonhully, where they were to effect a junction with the 
cavalry that the Nizam had agreed to furnish. Ah it marched, 
it passed within three miles of Tippoo’.s army, which wan pro¬ 
ceeding in a westerly direction. hip poo could hero ha\n 
brought on a general engagement, had he wished it; hut the 
capture of Bangalore had for the time cowed his spirit, and 
he continued his march at a rate that soon placed him beyond 
the reach of the British. At Deonhully a junction was eiVecte* l 
with the Nizam’s horse, ten thousand in number. These proved, 
however, of no real utility, being a more undisciplined herd, 
who displayed no energy whatever, except in plundering the 
villagers. The united force now moved south-east, to guard 
a great convoy which was advancing up the pass of Amboor, 
and when this had been met, returned to Bangalore. 

During the operations of the siege the Rajah’s troop luul 
remained inactive, and' Dick’s duties as interpreter hud been 
nominal. At Bangalore no English prisoners had been found, 
and he was heartily glad when lie heard that it was the mteniioi x 
of Lord Cornwallis to march directly upon Seringa pnlani. If 
was, indeed, a necessity for the* English general to bring f lu* 
campaign to a speedy termination. The war was entailing u 
tremendous strain upon the resources of the Company ; tho 
Nizam and Mahrattas were not to be depended upon in tin* 
slightest degree, and might at any moment change sides. Tin* 
French revolution had Broken out, and all Europe was alarmed, 
and many of the English regiments might kt any moment ho 
ordered to return home. Therefore, anything"like a thorough 
conquest of Mysore was impossible, andPthere was only time i n 
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march to Seringapatam, to capture Tippoo’s capital, and to 
dictate terms to him. Immense exertions were made to restore 
the efficiency of the baggage train, and on the 3rd of May 
the army marched from Bangalore. 

Tippoo, devoured alike by rage and fear, had taken no 
efficient steps to meet the coming storm. II is first thought was 
to prevent the English from discovering the brutal cruelty 
with which his white captives had been treated. Ho had 
over and over again given the most solemn assurances that ho 
had no white prisoners in his hands, and he now endeavoured 
to prevent their obtaining evidence of bis falsehood and 
cruelty, by murdering the whole of those who remained in his 
hands at Seringapatam. Having effected this massacre, he 
next ordered all the pictures that he had caused to be painted 
on the walls of his palace and other buildings, holding up the 
English to the contempt and hatred of his - subjects, to bo 
obliterated, and he also ordered the bridge over the northw ri 
loop of the Cauvery to be destroyed, lie them sot out with 
his army to bar the passage of the British to Seringapatam. 

The weather was extremely bad when the British started. 
Bain-storms had deluged the country, and rendered the roads 
well-nigh impassable, and the movement was in consequence 
very slow. Tippoo had taken up a strong position on the 
direct road, and in order to avoid him Lord Corn wall,is took 
a more circuitous route, and Tippoo was obliged to fall back. 
The whole country through which the English passed had been 
wasted; the villages were deserted, and net an inhabitant was 
to be met with. 1 w* 

$ Suffering much from wet, and the immense difficulties of 
bringing on the transport, tlio army, on the lUh of May, 
arrived on the Cauvery nine miles oust of Seringa pa tarn. 11 ere 
it had been intended to cross the river, but the rains hud so 
swollen the stream that it was found impossible to ford it. It 
was therefore determined to inarch to a point on the rivtr, ten 
miles above Seringapatam, where it was hoped that a better 
lord could be found, and whcie a junction might be effected 
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with General Abercrombie’s Bombay army, which was moving 
up from the Malabar coast, and was but, thirty or forty 
miles distant. To effect this movement, it was necessary 
to pass within sight of the capital. Tippoo cairn- out, and 
took up a strong position on a rugged and almost inaccessible 

height. . , ,« * , .. 

In front was a swamp stretching to the river, while 

batteries had been thrown up to sweep Mm approaches. By 
a ni°*ht march, accomplished in the midst of a. tremendous 
thunder and rain-storm, Lord Cornwallis turned Tippoo’s 
position. The confusion occasioned by the deny, however, 
and the fact that several of the corps lost their way, prevented 
the full success hoped for from being attained, and gave Tippoo 
time to take up a fresh position. 

Colonel Maxwell led five battalions up a rocky ledge, held 
by a strong body of the Mysore troops, carried it at the point 
of the bayonet, and captured some guns. Tippoo immediately 
began to fall back, but would have lost the greater port ion 
of his artillery had not the Nizam’s horse moved forward 
across the line by which the British were advancing. Here 
they remained in an inert mass, powerless to follow Tippoo, 
and a complete barrier to the British advance. So unac¬ 
countable was their conduct that it was generally believed 
in the army that it was the result of treachery, and it was 
with difficulty that the British troops could be* restrained from 
firing into the horde of horsemen, who had, from the time 
they joined the force, been worse thai ^useless. 

As soon as the British could make their way through or 
round the obstacle to their advance, they pursued the ret rent¬ 
ing force of Tippoo until it took refug© under the guns of the 
works round Seringapatam. Their loss had been 2000* that 
of the. British 500; but the-Success Was of little benefit to the 
latter. The terrible state of the if acts, and the want of food, 
had caused the death of groat numbers of draught animals, 
and the -rest wm§ so debilitated as Jp 1>© absolutely 
aid, during the two?days’ marches that required to reach 
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tlie point on the river previously determined upon, the battering 
train, and almost the whole of the carts, were dragged a,long 
by the troops. 

The position of the army was bad in the extreme. Neither 
food nor forage were to be obtained from the country round. 
The troops were almost on famine rations, worn out by fatigue, 
and by the march through heavy rains, and nights spent on 
the sodden ground. Tippoo’s horsemen hovered round them. 
The cavalry of the Nizam, which had been specially engaged 
to keep the foe at a distance, never once ventured to engage 
them. It was absolutely impossible to communicate with 
General Abercrombie, and after remaining but a couple of 
days in his new camp, Lord Cornwallis felt that the army 
could only be saved from destruction by immediate retreat. 
No time was lost in carrying out the decision when once 
arrived at. Some natives were paid heavily to endeavour 
to make their way to Abercrombie, with orders for him to 
retire down the ghauts again into Malabar. Then the whole 
of the batttering train, and the heavy equipments, wore 
destroyed, and on the 26th of May the army started for its 
long march back to Bangalore. 

It had made but six miles when a body of horsemen, some 
two thousand strong, were seen approaching. Preparations 
were instantly made to repel an attack, when a soldier rode 
in and announced that the horsemen were the advance party 
of two Mahratta armies close at hand. This was welcome 
news indeed, for Lord Cornwallis had no idea that the 
Mahrattas were within two hundred miles of him, and had 
come to believe that they had no intention whatever of 
carrying out their engagements. They had, it appeared, sent 
off a messenger every day to inform him of their move¬ 
ments; but so vigilant were Tipper's cavalry that not one of 
them ever reached the British. In a few hours the junction 
was completed, and the sufferings of the army were at an end. 
Stores of every kind were abundant with the Mahrattas, and 
not only food, but clothing, and every necessary of life, could 
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be purchased in the great bazaars occupied by the Mahratta 
traders who accompanied the Jinny. 

Had the two Mahratta armies arrived a couple of days 
earlier, the destruction of the siege train would have been 
avoided, Seringapatam would have been besieged, Aber¬ 
crombie’s army of eight thousand men have joined, and the 
war brought at once to a conclusion, it was now, however, 
too late; the means for prosecuting the siege of so powerful 
a fortress were altogether wanting, and the united armies 
returned by easy marches to Bangalore. On the march, the 
future plan of operations was decided upon. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis sent orders for the sum of 1^1,500,000, tlmt had been 
Intended for China, to be at once despatched to Bangalore 
for the use of the army and the allies. The larger of the 
Mahratta forces, under Purseram Bhow, with a detachment* 
of Bombay troops that had accompanied it, were to march to 
the north-west and reduce some of the forts and towns still 
held by the troops of Mysore; the other Mahratta force, 
consisting' chiefly of cavalry, under Hurry Punt, were to 
remain at Bangalore. 

The cause of the long delay on tho part of the Nizam and 
the Mahrattis was now explained, Tho Nizam’s troops bad 
spent six months in the siege of tho fortress of Cupool, while 
an equal time had been occupied by Purseram .Bhow in the siege 
of Durwar, a very strong place, garrisoned by ten thousand 
men. 

Tippoo began negotiations immediately after his defeat near 
Seringapatam, and these were continued until duly, when 
they were finally broken off. Some months were occupied 
fn reducing a number of the hill-forts commanding the 
entrances to the various passes. Among these, two, deemed 
absolutely impregnable, Savandroog and Nundidroog, were 
captured, but the attack upon Kistnagherry was repulsed with 
considerable loss. By the capture of these places Lord Corn¬ 
wallis obtained access to supplies from the Malabar and 
Carnatic coasts, and was thus free from the risk of any 
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recurrence of the misfortunes that had marred his previous 
attempt to lay siege to Seringapatam; and, on the 5th of 
February, 1792, he again came within sight of Tippoo’s capital. 


CHAPTER IX. 

NEWS OP THE CAPTIVE. 

D URING the nine months that had elapsed since the 
retreat from before Seringapatam, Dick had been occupied 
in following out the, main object of his presence in Mysore. 
Finding that Purseram Bliow’s army was the first that woul<| 
he engaged in active service, he asked permission from th4' 
general to join it. This wa's at once granted, and Lord 
Cornwallis introduced him to the officer in command of the 
Bombay troops attached to that army, informing him of the 
object that he had in view. 

“ He will not be of much use as an interpreter,” ho said, 
“for as the country in which you are going to operate, formed, 
until lately, a part of the Mahratta dominions, Mahratti 
will be principally spoken. He will therefore go simply as 
an officer of my staff, attached for the present to your 
command. He lias asked me to allow him to take with him 
twenty men belonging to the troop of his uncle, the Rajah 
of Tripataly. His object in doing so is that he will be able to 
traverse the country independently, and can either rejoin me 
here or go to one of the other columns operating against the 
hill-forts, if it should seem to him expedient to do so. Should 
you desire to make a reconnaissance at any time while ho is 
with you, you will find him useful as an escort, and will not 
be obliged to ask Purseram BIiow for a party of his cavalry/w 
Dick was sorry to leave his uncle, whoso tout he had now 
shared for the last ten months. Ho found himself, however, 
very comfortable with the Bombay troops, being made a 
member of the mess consisting of the officer in command and 
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the four officers of his skill*. Wishing to have some duties with 
which to occupy himself, he volunteered to act as an aide-de- 
camp; and although the work was little more time nominal, it 
gave him some employment. When not otherwise engaged ho 
generally rode with Hurajnh, whom his undo had appointed io 
command the twenty troopers, hi tin* year that* had elapsed 
since his arrival in India., Dick had grown considerably and 
broadened out greatly, and was now a powerful young 
fellow of over seventeen, lie had, since the troop joined 
the army of Lord Cornwall is, exchanged his civilian dress 
for the undress uniform of an officer, which he had pur¬ 
chased at the sale of the effects of a young lieutenant on the 
general’s staff, who had died just as the army arrived before 
Bangalore. It was, indeed, necessary that he should do this, 
riding about, as he did, either on the staff of the general, or 
with the officers of the quartermasters’ department* There 
would be no difficulty in renewing his uniform, for hardship, 
fever, and war, had carried off a large number of officers as 
well as men, and the effects were always sold by and ion on 
the day following the funeral. 

Many hill-fortresses were captured by the W alien tf is, but. 
few offered any resistance, as their commanders knew well 
that there was no chance of their being relieved, while the 
men were in most cases delighted at the prospect of an 
escape from their enforced service, and of freedom to return 
to their homes. In a few of these forts, English captives were 
found. Some had been there for years, their very existence 
being apparently forgotten by the tyrant. Some had boon 
fairly treated by the Mysore governor, and where this was 
the case, the latter was furnished by the British officers with 
papers testifying to the kindness with which they had treated 
the. prisoners, and recommending them to the officers of any 
of the allied forces they might encounter on their way 
home, or when established there. Upon the other hand, some 
of the prisoners were found to have been all but starved, and 
treated with great brutality. 
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In two cases, where the captives said that some of their 
companions had died from the effects of the ill-treatment 
they had received, the governors were tried by court-martial 
and shot, while some of the others they sentenced to be 
severely flogged. Every captive released was closely scrutinised 
by Dick and eagerly questioned. From one of them he 
obtained news that his father had certainly been alive four 
years previously, for they had been in prison together in 
a hill-fort near Bangalore. 

“ I was a civilian and he a sailor,” he said, “ consequently 
neither of us were of any use in drilling Tippoo’s battalions, 
and had been sent up there. Your father was well then. The 
governor was a good fellow, and we had nothing much to 
complain of. Mr. Holland was a favourite of his, for, being a 
sailor, he was handy at all sorts of things; he could mend a 
piece of broken furniture, repair the lock of a musket, and 
make himself generally useful. He left there before I clid, 
as the governor was transferred to some other fort—I never 
heard where it was—and he took your father with him. I 
don’t know whether he had Tippoo’s orders to do so, or whether 
he took him simply because he liked him. At any rate he was 
the only prisoner who went with him; the rest of us remained 
there till a few months back, when the fort was abandoned. 
It was just after the capture of Bangalore, and the place 
could have offered no resistance if a body of troops had been 
sent against it. At any rate, an order arrived one morning, 
and a few hours afterwards the place was entirely abandoned, 
and we and the garrison marched here.” 

“ My father was quit© well ? ” 

“Quite well. lie used to talk to me at times of trying to 
make his escape. Being a sailor, I have no doubt that he could 
have got down from the precipice on which the fort stood; hut 
he knew that if he did so we should all suffer for it, and 
probably be all put to death as soon as Tippoo heard that one 
of us had escaped—for that was always done, in order to deter 
prisoners from trying to get away.” 

(M84) 


X 
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“Do you think that thorn in any chance of Ida Doing still 
alive * M 

“That is more Hum i cun possibly say. You see, wo have 
not known mud) of what is passing outside our prison. Homo of 
the guards wore good-natured enough, and would occasionally 
give us a scrap of news; but we heard most from the ill- 
tempered ones, who delighted in telling us anything they knew 
that would pain us. Three or four months ago we heard that 
every white prisoner in Heringapatam had been put to death 
by Tippoo’s orders, and that doubtless there would be a similar 
clearance everywhere else. Then again we were told that the 
English had retreated, beaten, from before Seringapatum, ami 
that the last of thorn would soon he down the ghauts. Hut 
whether the prisoners have been killed in other hill-forts like 
this I cannot say, although I suppose not, or we she add not 
have escaped.” 

“ Certainly no such orders can have been sent to the forts 


here, for we have found a few prisoners in several of them. 
Of course it maybe otherwise in the forts near the capital, 
which Tippoo might have thought were likely to fall into our 
hands, while he may not have considered it worth while to semi 
the same orders to places so far away as this, where no British 
force was likely to come. Still, at any rate, it is a great 
satisfaction that my father was alive four years ago, and that 
he was in kind hands. That is all in favour of my finding 
him still alive in one of the places we shall take, for Lord 
Cornwallis intends to besiege some of the fortresses that com¬ 
mand the passes, because he cannot undertake another sieg«* of 
Seringapatam until he can obtain supplies freely and regularly 
from beyond the ghauts, as nothing whatever can be obtained 
from the country round, so completely is it wasted by Tipp<» >V 
cavalry. I have, therefore, great hopes that my father may 
be round in one of these forts.” 


ope, indeed, that you may find him. I am convinced that 
the governor would save his life if he could do so ; though, on 
6 0 er aBc ^ ■* ae wou ^> I ani sure, e&rry out any order ho 
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Pick, without waiting for the infantry to get in motion, rode 
rapidly across the country with bin little party, lie accom¬ 
panied the English army (luring their operations, obtaining 
permission to go with the columns engaged in the siege of 
the hill-fortresses, and was present at the capture of all the 
most important strongholds. To his hitter disappointment, no 
English prisoners were found in any of them, and it was 
but too certain that all who might have been there laid been 
massacred by Tippook orders on the first advance of the 
British against Soringapatam. 

Great indeed was the satisfaction of the army when 
they at last came in sight of the city. The capital of 
Mysore stood on an island in the river (Jauvery. This 
was four miles in length and two in breadth; the town 
stood in its centre, the fort at the northern end. The island 
was approached by two bridges, one close to the fort, the 
other at the south, both being defended by strong batteries. 
There were also three fords, two of these, being at the north 
end of the island, and also defended by batteries; the third 
was near the centre of the island, a mile below the fort, 
and leading to the native town. The fort was separated 
from the rest of the island by a deep ditch cut across it; 
it was defended by numerous batteries. There were two 
gardens on the island full of large trees, one of them being 
the burial-place of Hyder Ali; this was connected with the 
fort by two avenues of trees. Tho country round was flat, a 
considerable portion being almost level with the river, and 
devoted to the cultivation of rice, while at other points a 
forest extended almost to the bank. 

After obtaining a view, from some high ground, of the city 
and of Tippoo’s army encamped beyond its walk, the British 
urce took up its position six miles to the north-west of the city. 
T ° I 0 -!? 16 * ^ army reached their camping ground than 
A +v or k^lHs, with his staff, reconnoitred th© approaches 
, , c pledge, ^ orme d by a wide belt of thorny shrubs inter¬ 

ne an astened together by cords, extended from the bank of 
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fate 2 Mysore Gate. 3, Old Bridge. 4, New Bridge. 5, Place for Breaching Batteries. 6, Place intended for the 
enfilading Battery. 7, Battery to defend the Bridge. 8, Montresor’s Redoubt. 9, Hyder Ali's Tomb. 
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the river about a thousand yards above Seringapatam, and, 
making a wide sweep, came down to it again opposite the 
other end of the island. It was within the shelter of this 
formidable obstacle that Tippoo’s army was encamped. 
Within the enclosed space were seven or eight eminences, 
on which strong redoubts had been erected. Fearing that 
Tippoo might, as soon as he saw the position taken up by 
the assailants, sally out with his army, take the held, and, as 
before, cut all his communications, Lord Cornwallis determined 
to strike a blow at once. 

At sunset, orders were accordingly issued for the forces 
to move in three columns at three o’clock, by which time the 
moon would be high enough to light up thoroughly the ground 
to be traversed. The centre column, consisting of 3,700 men, 
tinder Lord Cornwallis himself, was to burst through the 
hedge at the centre of the enemy’s position, to drive the 
enemy before them, and, if possible, to cross the ford to 
the island with the fugitives. This, however, was not to be 
done until the centre column was reinforced by that under 
General Meadows, which was to avoid a strong redoubt at the 
north-west extremity of the hedge, and, entering the fence 
at a point between the redoubt and the river, drive the 
enemy before it until it joined the centre column. Colonel 
Meadows had 3,300 men under his command. The loft 
column, consisting of 1,700 men under Colonel Maxwell, 
was first to carry a redoubt on Carrygut Hill just outsit lit the 
fence, and, having captured this, to cut its way through the 
hedge, and to cross the river at once with a portion of the 
centre column. 

Unfortunately, owing to a misunderstanding as to the 
order, the officer guiding General Meadow’s column, instead 
o taking it to a point between the north-western redoubt 
and the river, led it directly at the fort. This was stoutly de¬ 
fended, and cost the British eighty men and eleven officers, 
avmg a strong garrison here, the column advanced, but came 
” nnn anotller redoubt of e ™n greater strength and magnitude; 
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ness of the force under Lord Cornwallis, they attacked it in 
overwhelming numbers, led by Tippoo himself. The British 
infantry advanced to meet them with the bayonet, and drove 
them back with heavy loss. They rallied, and returned to the 
attack again and again, but were as often repulsed, con¬ 
tinuing their attacks, however, until daylight, when Lord 
Cornwallis, discovering at last the position of General 
Meadows, joined him on Carrygut Hill. 

When day broke the commanders of the two armies were 
able to estimate the results of the night’s operations. On 
the English side the only positions gained were the works on 
Carrygut Hill, the redoubt at the north-west corner of the 
hedge, another redoubt captured by the centre column, and 
the positions occupied by the force under .Colonels Stxiart 
and Knox at the eastern end of the island. The sultan 


found that his army was much reduced in strength, no less 
than twenty-three thousand men being killed, wounded, or 
missing. Of these the missing were vastly the most numerous, 
for ten thousand Chelahs, young Hindoos whom Tippoo had 
carried off in his raids, and forced to become soldiers, and, nomi¬ 
nally, Mohammedans, had taken advantage of the confusion, 
and marched away with their arms to the Eorest of Coorg. 

Tippoo made several determined efforts to drive Colonel 
Stuart’s force off the island and to re-capture the redoubts, 
but was repulsed with such heavy loss that he abandoned the 
attempt altogether, evacuated the other redoubts, and brought 
his whole army across on to the island. 


Tippoo now attempted to negotiate. He had already done 
so a month before, but Lord Cornwallis had refused to accept 
his advances, saying that negotiation was useless with one 
wo disregarded treaties and violated articles of capitulation. 
, 11 ^her, he wrote, “the garrison of Coimbatoor, and 
tuen we will listen to what you have to say.” Lord Cornwallis 
anucLed to the small body of troops who, under Lieutenants 
imd Hash, had bravely defended that town when it 
bad been attacked by one of Tippoo’s generals. The gallant 
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little garrison hud surrendered at last, on tho (condition that 
they* should 1 ms allowed to march freely away. This con¬ 
dition had been violated hy Tippoo, and tins garrison hud 
boon marched ns prisoners to Seringa patmn. Tins two officers 
had boon kept in i ho fort, but most of tho soldiers and 
twenty-seven oilier European captives who had lately been 
brought in from the hill-forts, were lodged in tho village that) 
<tdonol Knox had first occupied on crossing tho river, and 
had all been released by him. Borne of those had been in 
Tippoo’s hands for many years, and their joy at their un¬ 
expected release was unspeakable. 

Preparations wore now made for the siego. General 
Abercrombie was ordered up with a force of six thousand men, 
but before his arrival, Lieutenant Chalmers was sent in with 
a letter from Tippoo, asking for terms of capitulation. Nego¬ 
tiations wore indoor! entered into, but, doubting Tippoo’s good 
faith, the preparations for tho siege wore continued, and 
upon tho arrival of General Alwrcrombitfs force on the 15th of 
February, siege operations wore commenced at tho end of 
the island still in British possession. A few days afterwards 
the army was astounded at hearing that tho conditions had 
been agreed upon, and that hostilities wore to cease at once. 
Bo great was tho indignation, indeed, that a spirit of insub¬ 
ordination, and almost mutiny, was evinced by many of tho 
corps. They had suffered extreme hardships, had been engaged 
in most arduous marches, had been decimated by fever and had 
food, and they could scarce believe their ears when they 
heard that they wore to hold their hands now that, after a 
year’s campaigning, Beringapatam was at their mercy, and 
that the man who had butchered so many hundred English 
captives, who had wasted whole provinces and carried half a 
million people into captivity, who had been guilty of the 
grossest treachery, and whoso word was absolutely worthless, 
was to escape personal punishment. 

►Still higher did the indignation rise, both among officers 
and men, when the conditions of the treaty became known 
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and it was discovered that no stipulation whatever had been 
made for the handing over of the English prisoners still in 
Mysore, previous to a cessation of hostilities. This condition, 
at least, should have been insisted upon, and carried out 
previous to any negotiations being entered upon. The 
reasons that induced Lord Cornwallis to make this treaty, 
when Seringapatam lay at his mercy, have ever been a 
mystery. Tippoo had proved himself a monster unfitted to 
live, much less to rule, and the crimes he had committed 
against the English should have been punished by the public 
trial and execution of their author. To conclude peace with 
him now was to enable him to make fresh preparations for war, 
and to necessitate another expedition at enormous cost and 
great loss of life. Tippoo bad already proved that he was not 
to be bound either by treaties or oaths. And, lastly, it would 
have been thought that, as a general. Lord Cornwallis would 
have wished his name to go down to posterity in connection 
with the conquest of Mysore and the capture of Seringapatam, 
rather than with the memorable surrender of York Town, the 
greatest disaster that ever befell a British army. 

The conditions were in themselves onerous, and had they 
been imposed upon any other than a brutal and faithless 
tyrant, might have been deemed sufficient. Tippoo was 
deprived of half his dominions, which were to be divided among 
the allies, each taking the portions adjacent to their territory, 
A sum of £3,300,000 was to be paid for the expenses of tho 
war; all prisoners of the allied powers were to be restored. 
Two of Tippoo’s sons were to be given up as hostages. Even 
after they had been handed over, there were considerable 
delays before Tippoo’s signature was obtained, and it was not 
until Lord Cornwallis threatened to resume hostilities that, 
on the 18th of March, a treaty was finally sealed. Of the 
ceded territory the Mahrattis and the Nizam each took a 
third as their share, although the assistance they , had rendered 
in the struggle had been but of comparatively slight utility. 
It may, indeed, be almost said that it was given to them as 
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a reward for not accepting the offers Tippoo had made them of 
joining with him against the British. 

The British share included a large part of the Malabar 
coast, with the forts of Calicut and Cananore, and the terri¬ 
tory of our ally, the Rajah of Coorg. These cessions gave 
us the passes leading into Mysore from the west. On the 
south we gained possession of the fort of Dindegtil and the 
districts surrounding it, while on the east we acquired 
the tract from Amboor to Caroor, and so obtained possession 
of several important fortresses, together with the chief passes 
by which Hyder had made his incursions into the Carnatic. 

Dick felt deeply the absence of any proviso in the treaty that 
all prisoners should be restored previous to a cessation of 
hostilities, at the same time admitting the argument of his 
uncle that although under such an agreement some prisoners 
might be released, there was no means of insuring that the 
stipulation would be faithfully carried out. 

“ You see, Dick, no one knows, or has indeed the faintest 
idea, what prisoners Tippoo still has in his hands. We do not 
know how many have been murdered during the years Tippoo 
has reigned. Men who have escaped have from time to time 
brought down news of murders in the places where they had 
been confined, but they have known little of what has happened 
elsewhere. Moreover, we have learned that certainly fifty or 
sixty were put to death at Seringapatam before we advanced 
upon it the first time; we know, too, that some were murdered 
in the hill-forts that we have captured. But how many 
remain alive at the present time we have not the slightest 
idea. Tippoo might hand over a dozen, and take a solemn 
oath that there was not one remaining ; and though we might 
feel perfectly certain that he was lying, we should be in no 
position to prove it. 

“ The stipulation ought to have been made, if only as a 
matter of honour, but it would have been of no real efficiency. 
Of course, if we had dethroned Tippoo and annexed all his 
territory, we should undoubtedly have got at all the prisoners, 
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wherever they wore hidden. But we could hardly have done 
that. It would have aroused the jealousy and fear of every 
native prince in India. It would have united the Nizam and 
the Mahrattis against us, and would even have been disap¬ 
proved of in England, where public opinion is adverse to further 
acquisitions of territory, and where people are, of course, alto¬ 
gether ignorant of the monstrous cruelties perpetrated hy 
Tippoo, not only upon English captives, but upon his neigh¬ 
bours everywhere. 

“ Naturally I am prejudiced in favour of tins treaty, for the 
handing over of the country from Amhoor to Qaroor with all 
the passes and forts will set us free at Tripataly from the 
danger of being again over-run and devastated by Mysore; my 
people will he able to go about their work peacefully and in 
security, free alike from fear of wholesale invasion or incur¬ 
sions of robber-bands from the ghauts; all my waste lands will 
be taken up; my revenue will be trebled. There is another 
thing : now that the English possess territory beyond that of the 
Nabob of Arcot, and are gradually spreading their power north, 
there can he little doubt that before long the whole country 
of Arcot, Travancore, Tanjore, and other small native powers, 
will be incorporated in their dominions, Arcot fa powerless 
for defence, and while, during the last two wars, it has been 
nominally an ally of the English, the Nabob has been able to 
give them no real assistance whatever, and the burden of his 
territory has fallen on them. They took the first stop when, 
at the beginning of the present war, they arranged with him to 
utilise all the resources and collect the revenues of bin possessions, 
and to allow him an annual income for the maintenance of his 
state and family. This is clearly the first step towards taking 
the territory into their own hands and managing its revenues, 
and the same will he done in other cases. Lord Cornwallis 
the other day, in thanking me for the services that you and 
I and the troop have rendered, promised me that an early 
arrangement should be made hy which I should rule Tripataly 
Government of Madras, instead of under the Nabob. 
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This, you son, will he virtually a stop in rank, and I shall 
hold my land direct from the English instead of from a prince 
who has become in fact a puppet in their hands.” 

A few days later the army set oil' on its march from 
Mysore, and the same day the 'Rajah, after making his adieus 
to Lord Cornwallis, started with his troop for Tripaialy, 
making his way by long marches instead of following t he slow 
progress of the army. After a couple of days at Tripaialy, 
they wont down to Madras, and brought back t he Raja,Ids 
household. The mooting between Dick and his mother was 
one of mixed feeling, it was twenty months since the former 
had left with bis uncle, and he was now nearly eighteen* He 
had written whenever there was an opportunity of sending 
any letters; and although his position as interpreter on the 
staff of the general laid relieved her from any great anxiety 
on his account, she was glad indeed to see him again. Upon 
the oilier hand, the fact that, as the war went on and fortress 
after fortress had been captured, no news came to her that her 
hopes had been realised, and that the war had now come to a 
termination without the mystery that hung over her husband 
being in any way cleared up, had profoundly depressed Mrs. 
Holland, and it was with mingled tears of pleasure and sorrow 
that she fell on his neck cm his return to Madras, 

“ You must not give way, mother,” Dick said, as she sobbed 
out her fears that all hope was at an end. u Remember 
that you have never doubled ho was alive, and that you 
have always said you would know if any evil fate had be¬ 
fallen him; and 1 have always felt confident that you worn 
right. There is nothing changed. ! certainly have not suc¬ 
ceeded in finding him, but we have found many prisoners in 
some of the little out-of-the-way forts. Now, some of them 
have been captives quite as long as he has; therefore there is 
no reason whatever why he should not also lie alive. 1 have 
no thought, of giving up the search as hopeless. 1 mean to carry 
out our old plans ; and certainly I am much better fitted to do 
so than I was when I first landed here. I know a great deal 
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about Mysore, and although I don’t say I speak the dialect 
like a native, I have learnt a good deal of it, and can speak 
it quite as well as the natives of the ghauts and outlying 
provinces. Surajah, who is a great friend of mine, has told 
me that if I go he will go too, and that will be a tremendous 
help. Anyhow, as long as you continue to believe firmly that 
father is still alive, I mean to continue the search for him.” 

“ I do believe that he is alive, Dick, as firmly as ever. I 
have not lost hope in that respect. It is only that I doubt 
now whether he will ever be found.” 

“ Well, that is my business, mother. As long as you continue 
to believe that he is still alive, I shall continue to search for 
him. I have no other object in life at present. It will be 
quite soon enough for me to think of taking up the com¬ 
mission I have been promised when you tell me that your 
feeling that he is alive has been shaken.” 

Mrs. Holland was comforted by Dick’s assurance and con¬ 
fident tone, and, putting the thought aside for a time, gave 
herself up to the pleasure of his return. They had found 
everything at Tripataly as they had left it, for the Mysore 
horsemen had not penetrated so far north before Tippoo turned 
his course east to Pondicherry. The people had, months before, 
returned to their homes and avocations. 

One evening the Eajah said, as they were all sitting to¬ 
gether,— 

“ I hear from my wife, Dick, that your mother has told her 
you still intend to carry out your original project.” 

“Yes, uncle; I have quite made up my mind as to that. 
There are still plenty of places where he may be, and certainly 
I am a good deal more fitted for travelling about in disguise 
in Mysore than I was before.” 


The Eajah nodded. “Yes; I think, Dick, you are as capable 
of taking, care of yourself as any one could be. I hear that 
Surajah is willing to go with you, and- this will certainly 
lj>e a. great advantage. He has proved himself thoroughly 
intelligent and trustworthy, and I have promised him that 
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some day lie shall “be captain of the troop. You are not 
thinking of starting just yet I suppose?” 

“No, uncle; I thought of staying another month or two 
before I go off again. Mother says she cannot let me go 
before that.” 

“ I fancy it will take you longer than that, Dick, before 
you can pass as a native.” 

Dick looked surprised. 

“ Why, uncle, I did pass as a native eighteen months ago.” 

“ Yes, you did, Dick; but for how long ? You went into 
shops, bought things, chatted for a short time with natives, 
and so on; but that is not like living among them. You 
would be found out before you had been a single day in the 
company of a native.” 

Dick looked still more surprised. 

“ How, uncle ? What do I do that they would know me by.” 

*‘ It is not what you do, Dick,, but it is what you don’t do. 
You can’t sit on your heels—squat, as you call it. That is the 
habitual attitude of every native. He squats while he cooks; 
he squats for hours by the fire, smoking and talking; he never 
stands for any length of time, and except upon a divan or 
something of that sort he never sits down. Before you can go 
and live among the natives and pass as one for any length of 
time, you must learn to squat as they do for hours at a stretch ; 
and I can tell you that it is not by any means an easy accom¬ 
plishment to learn. I myself have quite lost the power. I 
used to be able to do it as a boy, but from always sitting on 
divans or chairs in European fashion I have got out of the 
way of it, and I don’t think I could squat for a quarter of an 
hour to save my life.” 

Dick’s mother and cousins laughed heartily, hut' he said, 
seriously, “ You are quite right, uncle; I wonder I never 
thought of it before ; it was stupid of me not to do so. Of 
course, when I have been talking with Surajah or other officers, 
by a camp fire, I have sat on the ground; but I see that it 
would never do in native dress. I will begin at once.” 
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“ Wait a moment, Pick," th#* fhtjsh suit!, “(hero urn other 
tilings which you will have to pmeii .*% You may have to 
move in several disguises, :md mu I leant in comport ) onrolf 
in accordance wifh (.Item. You mu i mm-mhor fitai your 
motions am quicker ami inure euenjyiie than art* of 

people Imre; your walk is dillVnud ; tin* swing of tin* am. 
your carriage, are all different from (heirs; you a to tin 
accustomed to walk either huivfnohd or in native tdio-*, 
How, till these things have to he practised before you can 
really pass muster, therefore I propose that, you admit ut once 
accustom yourself to tins attire, which you can do in our upas l •* 
manta of an evening. The mit«i and the l>oys will l*e able to 
correct your first awkwardness and to teat*It you much, 

*. M After a week or .two you must stain your fare, airo 
and legs, and go out with ltajhulluh in the evening. “ Y««u 
must keep your eyes open and Wat eh everything tlmt parvis, 
and do as you sec others do. When Uajhulluh think * that 
you can pass muster, you will take to going out with him 
in the daylight, and so you will come in time to renelt it point, 
that it will be safe for you to begin your attempt. Mo ir-i 
wateh only the peasants. There is no saying that it nmy n««t 
be' necessary to take to other disguises. Observe lit** traders, 
the soldiers, and even the fakirs. You will see that t hey walk, 
each with a different mien. The trader is slow mid m*I* r; ilm 
; man who wears a sword walks with a cert ain swagger ; t he fakir 
is everything by turns; ho whines, ami threatens; he iums 

mumbles his prayers and sometimes shrieks at the top of hh 
■voice. When you are not riding or sin siting, lad, do re*!. »|;teiel 
your time in the garden, or with the women; go into the toun 
and keep your eyes open. Bear in mind that, you a no Wrning 
a lesson, and that your life depends upon your lndtig perfect 
in every respect. As to your first disguise, I will ti|rtt,k to 
%]bullub and he will get it ready by to -morrow evening. 
The dress of the peasant of Mysore cliffom little from that 
here, save that he wears rather more clothing than is tiwuo 
sary in this warm climate.” 
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IN lusur ih:, 

/\N fhr f**1!*nvuig evening 1 H«*k a|»|*.*;**»t In fhn room v*. b< t-* 
* ' M, hm*s wer,' Mhiug, in the div-s Ihijhulluh li.nl got fur* 
linn, a;.»! width was shniDr in t ha ? of nl Iht |»m nut*. Tie* 
Icti) already been told tliaI ho was shortly going on n, 
journey* a!al that- it would In* nono^sary for him fo f ravel hi 
«ls'yhu\ hut hail In vn warned t hat it wan a mat for i hat was 
no? to ho spoken nl to any one, The early respect that* Dirk a 
Mjvi^th a in I activity had ins|i|^ thont with had boon in unit 
dodos! whun t h»-y diMfiv^Wsdl that ho was tumble either to ride 
nr dm if hat their fa!ftor's nan*at iv** of hi* advent tins wlr-n 
b'»,MuEIt Sumjah had completely reins!a fed him in t-lmir 
opinioa. \\ hon ho entered, however, tiny hurst nut 
! orbing. t ho two ladies could not help smiling, and Dick 
Wits uof long before ho jotitoil in t ho laugh against himself. 
Hr* had hdi une* unfurl able enough when ho started in an 
iiliiiost -Inliar dress with »Sttt*ujuh, although there wan thou 
n,o ono to orb ioj .o liin aj>jlearanco ; l»ut now, in the presence of 
ht'-i mother mtd limit, lm felt strangely uncomfortable. 

“ Novor iitind, I hek,” his undo said encouragingly, “Tbi" 
Imvs would foul just as uncomfortable an you do now, if they 
vuso *hvjo.od up in European fashion. Now, while wo aro 
fa.lUu?:n make your firsf., attempt at sitting on yoitr*heok.” 

Dick 'Mji'inttod down until his knees nearly touched his chest, 
and a moment Inter lost his balance and toppled over, amid 
a nmr nf laughter. Next time he balanced himself more 
ran’Ft illy, 

14 That, is right, Dick; you will got accustomed to it in time. 
Hill- you must woe already that there is a good deal more to 
l.»o doit# than you thought of, before you can pass as a native. 
Itimiiuithor yon must not only be able to balance* yourself 
while sitting still, hut must be able to use your hands—for 
eoolutig purposes, for example, for eating, or for doing any- 
<*•*) h 
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thing there may be to do—not only without losing your ba la nce, 
but without showing that you are balancing yourself.” 

“It is much more difficult than I thought, undo. Of coarse 
I have always seen the natives squatting like this, but it seemed 
so natural that it never struck me it was difficult at. all, 
I say, it is beginning to hurt already; my shin-bones are 
aching horribly,” 

u Yes; that is where the strain comes, my boy. But you 
have got to stick to it until your muscles them, which have 
never been called into play in this way before, get accustomed 
to the work.” 

“I understand that, uncle; it was just the same with my 
armsiwhen I began to-climb. But I can’t stand this any longer. 
I can no more get up than I can fly; ” and Dick roiled over 
on to Ms side. Again and again he tried, after a short rest 
between each trial. As he gave it up and limped utility to 
the divan, he said, “ I feel as if some one had Won kicking me 
on the shins until he had nearly broken thorn, mother. 1 haw 
been kicked pretty badly several times in lights by rough fellows 
at home in Shadwell, but it never hurt like this;” and ho' 
rubbed his aching legs ruefully. “ Wdl, uncle, I am very 
much obliged to you for putting me up to practising Ibis 
position. It seemed to me that it would be quite a mn pie tin n«r 
to walk along quietly, and to move my arms about as they <h>^ 
but I never thought of this. I wonder, mother, you never told 
me that above all things I should have to learn to squat on 
my heels for any time ; it would not have been so difficult, to 
learn it five or sii years ago, when I was not anything like no 
heavy as I am now.” 


twLTT^T 6 ° CCUrred t0 me > Dick; I wish it lmd. I 

Lto i or f- en T 7 diflicult y> but i(: <>»<•<’ 

“ OTd6r t0 PaSS ** *« 


Ah, well, I shall learn 
cheerfully. “Every exercise 

accustomed to it.” 


in time, mother,” Dick replied 
is hard at first, but one noon getss 
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Bick throw himself with his usual energy into his now work,, 
Although of a morning when ho first, woko his shins caused 
liim the most acute pain, ho always spoilt half an hour in prac¬ 
tice; afterwards ho would sit for some time allnwinir tho wafer 
from tho tap at tlio si<h‘ of tho hath to How upon t lio orhhig 
muscles; tla»u ho would dross, and, as soon as Uroakfast was 
over, go for a run in (ho garden. At first it was hut a 
shamble, hut gradually tho terrible atiilhoss would woar off, 
aaul ho would roturn to tho houso comparatively well Of an 
evening tho practice was lunger, and was hop) up until tho 
nothing pain became unendurable. At- tho out I of four or five 
days he was scarcely ahlo to walk at all, but aftor that time 
mat tors improved, and throo weeks la tor ho could preserve tho 
attitude tor half-an-hour at u time. 

In other respects his training had gone on unintorruptodly 
every day. Ho went out into tho town, accompanied some- 
times by Itajbullub, somotimos by Mura,jab, in tho disguises of 
oitlioi a. peasant, a soldier, or a trader, and learnt to walk and 
c*a,rry himself in accordance with his dross. Before putting on 
these disguises, ho painted himself with a solution that could 
easily ho washed off on his return to tho palace, whore ho now 
always wore a- European dress. 

“ Y<m warn* be too careful,” the Rajah said “There are 
of course Mohammedans here, and, for aught we know, some 
may act as agents or spins of Tippoo, just as the English 
bane agents and spies in Mysore. Were one of them to send 
word that you had taken to Indian attire, and that it was 
believed that you wore about to undertake some mission or 
other, it would add considerably to your diilieullios and 
dangers. As it is, no one outside our own circle over sees you 
a,bout with mo or the boys, except in your European dross, 
anti Raj bull ub tells mo that in no single instance while you 
have been in disguise has any suspicion boon excited, or 
question asked by the people of various classes with whom 
you, and he converse in the streets.” 

Another month passed, and by this time Rick could, 
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without any great fatigue, squat on his heels for an hour at a 
time. As the date for his departure drew near,* his mother 
became more and more nervous and anxious. 

“ I shall never forgive myself if you do not come back,” 
she said one day when they were alone. “I cannot but feel 
that I have been selfish, and that really, on the strength of 
a conviction which most people would laugh at as whimsical 
and absurd, I am risking the substance for a shadow,, and tun 
imperilling the life of my only boy upon the faint clianco that 
he may find my husband. I know that even your uncle, 
although he has always been most land about it, and assisted 
in every way in his power, has but little belief in the success 
of your search, although, as he sees how bent I am upon it, he 
says nothing that might dash my hopes. If evil comes of it, 
Dick, I shall never forgive myself; I shall feel that I have 
sacrificed yon to a sort of hallucination.’’ 

« I can only say, mother,” Dick replied, “ that I came out 
here and entered into your plans only because I had the 
most implicit faith that you were right; I should now 
continue it on my own account, even if to-morrow yon should 
be taken from me. Of course, I see plainly enough that the 
chances are greatly against my ever hearing anything of 
father ; hut from what has taken place during the campaign, 
I have seen that there must be many British captives still 
hidden away among the hill-forts, and it is quite possible 
he may be among them. I do not even say that it is 
probable, hut the chances are not so very greatly against it; 
and even if I thought they were smaller—much, smaller than I 
believe them to he—I should still consider it my duty to go 
up and try and find him. So, even if it should happen that I 
never come hack again, you will not have yourself to 
blame, for it is not you that are sending me, but I who am 
going of my free will; and indeed, I feel it so much my duty 
that even were yon to turn round now and ask me to stay, I 
should still think it right to undertake this mission. 

"But indeed, mother, I see no great danger in it; in fact, 
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scarcely any danger at all—at any raft*, unless .1 find fattier. 
If I do so, there might certainly bo risk in attempting In get. 
him away; but this, if I am lucky enough in discoloring him, 
will not weigh with xne for an instant. If 1 do not fimi 
him, it seems to mo that tho risk is a mere notking. Simajah 
a,nd I will wander about, enlisting in the garrisons of forts; 
then, if wo find there are no prisoners there, we sluil! take 
an early opportunity of getting away. In some planes, no 
doubt, I shall bo ablo to learn from men of the garrison 
whether thoro are prisoners, without being forced to enter 
at all j for although in tho great forts, like Suvuudroog 
and Outradroog, it is considered so important the defences 
should be kept secret that none of the ga rrison a re allowed 
'o e.ue until they arc discharged as too old for service, there 
is no occasion for the same precaution in tho case of less 
important places. Tims, you see, wo shall simply have to 
wander about, keeping our eyes and oars open,' and finding 
out, either from tho peasants or tho soldiers themselves, 
whether there aro any prisoners there.” 

“I wish I could go with you, Dick. 1 used to think that 
when the work of searching for your father had begun i could 
wait patiently for the result, hut instead of that I find myself 
even more anxious and more nervous than 1 was at Hhndwell." 

I can quite understand, mother, that it is very much more 
rying work sitting here waiting, than it is to he actively 
engaged. .Lho only thing is, that you must promise me not to 
trouble more than you can help, for if I think of you as sifting 
■Lore fretting about mo, I shall worry infinitely more than J 
otherwise should over any difficulties we may have to encounter 
You must remember that I shall have Sura,ah with mo ; ho is 
a capital companion, and will always bo able to advise mo 
upon native business. He is as plucky as a fellow cm be 
and 1 can trust him to do anything just as I would myself,”’ 
Ihe preparations for departure now began in earnest. 
Iheio was some discussion as to the arms that were to he 
taken, hut at lust it was decided that with safety they could 
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carry nothing beyond a matchlock, a pistol, and a sword each. 
Great pains were taken in thfe selection of fcho matchlocks. 
In the armoury were several weapons of high finish, with silver 
mountings, that had belonged to the Rajah’s father and gra nd¬ 
father. These were tried against each other, and the two 
that were proved to be the most accurate were chosen. Dick 
found, indeed, that at distances up to a hundred yards, l hoy 
were quite equal to the English rifle he had brought out. 
The silver mountings were taken off, and thou the pieces d iff on »d 
in no way in appearance from those in general use among 
the peasantry. The pistols were chosen with equal care. The 
swords were of finely tempered steel, the blades being removed 
from their jewelled handles, for which were substituted rough 
handles of ordinary metal. 

Ten gold pieces were sewn up underneath the iron bands 
encircling the leathern scabbard, as many under the bosses 
of their shields, and five pieces in the solos of each of their 


shoes. In their waist-sashes, the ordinary receptacle of money, 
each carried a small hag with native silver coins. At last 
all was ready, and an hour before daybreak Dick took a 
cheerful farewell of his mother and a hearty one of his undo, 
and, with Surajah, passed through the town and struck up 
into the hills. Each carried a bag slung over his shoulder, 
well filled with provisions, a small water-bottle, and, hum* 
upon his matchlock, a change of clothing. In t>ho folds of 
his turhan Dick had a packet of the powder used for nmkitm 
dye, so that he could at any time renew the brown shark 
when it began to fade out. For a time but few wends wore 
spoken Dick knew that although his mother had Imrno 
braveiy tiH the last she would break down aw soon as ho loft 

wiLlTft i gh T* hat 116 might nevor l‘« agiiin 
weighed heavily upon him. 8 

°? contra, T’ filled with elation nt the 

EJ it MtZJT a S d,mgers > and Mleutsimj.ly 

Because he felt that for the present his young lord wan i,, no 
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his depression. They were now a considerable distance up tin* 
hill-side. There was no path, for tin* people of Tripaf aiy had 
no occasion to visit Mysore, and still less tied re for ft vi it 
from the Mysoreans. Period ienlly, rah is were made upon tie' 
villages and plains by marauders from the hills, hut t h«-> ♦ 
were mostly by the passes through the ghauts, thirty or 
forty miles left or right from the little statu which, ue-t ling 
at the foot of the hills, for the most part escaped these visita¬ 
tions—which, now that the British had become possessed < 4 
the territories and the hills, had, it was Imped, finally reused, 
Nevertheless, the people were always prepared for such 
visits. Every cultivator had a pit in which he stored his 
harvest, except so much as was needed for his immediate’ 
wants. The pit was lined with mats, others were laid over 
the grain; two foot of soil was thou placed over the mats, and, 
after the ground had been ploughed, there was no indication 
of the existence of the hiding-place. 

The town itself was surrounded by a wall of sufficient 
strength to withstand the attacks of any parties of marauders, 
and the custom of keeping a man on a watch-tower was still 
maintained. At the foot of the tower stood a heavy gun, whose 
discharge would at once warn the peasants for miles round 
of an enemy, calling those near to hasten to the shelter of the 
town, while the men of the villages at a distance could hurry, 
with thoir wives and families, to hiding-places among the hills, 
Dick and Surajah had no need of a path, for they were well 
acquainted with the ground, and had often wandered up nearly 
to the crest of the hills in pursuit of game. An hour before noon 
they took their seats under a rock that shaded them from the 
sun's rays and, sitting down, partook of a hearty meal. Them 
was no occasion for haste, and they prepared for rest until 
the heat of the day was passed. 

. U are n ow, Surajah,” Dick said, as h© stretched 

himself out comfortably. u I have been thinking of this almost 
as long as I can remember, and can hardly believe that it has 
eorge to pass.” 
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“ I have thought of it but a short time, my lord.” 

“ISTo, no, Surajah,” Dick interrupted. “You know it was 
arranged that from the first you were to call me Purseram, 
for unless you get accustomed to it, you will be calling me 
* my lord ’ in the hearing of others.” 

“I had forgotten,” Surajah replied with a. smile, and then 
went on. '“It is but’a short time since I was sure I was 
going with you, but I have ever hoped that the time would 


come when, instead of the dull work of drilling men and 
placing them on guard, I might have the opportunity of taking 
part in war and adventure, and indeed had thought of asking 
my lord your uncle to permit mo to go away for a while in one 
of the Company’s regiments, and there to learn my business. 
Since the English have become masters, and there is no 
longer war between rajah and rajah, as there used to lb 


in olden times, this is the only way that a man of spirit can 
gain distinction. But this adventure is far better, for there 
will be much danger, and need for caution as well us courage.” 

Pick nodded. “ More for caution and coolness than for courage 
I think, Surajah; it will only be in ease we find my father, 
or if any grave suspicion falls on us, that there will be need 
for courage. Once well into Mysore, I soe but litt-lo el la rice 
of suspicion falling upon us. We have agreed tint we will 
first make for Seringapatam, avoiding as much as possible all 
places on the way where inquiries whence we como may be 
made of us. Once in the city, we shall be safe from such ques¬ 
tions, and can travel thence where we will; and it will be bard 
ii we do not, when there, manage to learn the places at which 
any prisoners there may be, are most likely to bo kept. Besides, 
my ather is as likely to he there as anywhere, for Tippoo 
may, since our army marched away, have ordered all prisoners 
to ^brought down from the hill-forts to Seringapatam” 

h l d l0St its po ^ er the ^ ou their 

vSw ^ ^ had been timed so that-for the tirnt 

to naoon % llt > aad Would therefore bo able 

to travel at mght until they arrived’at Seringapatam. It w ,m 
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considered that it was only necessary to do this for the first 
two or three nights, as, after that, the tale that they were 
coming from a village near the frontier, and were on their 
way to join Tippoo’s army, would seem natural enough to any 
villagers who might question them. They continued their 
course until nearly midnight, by which time they were both 
completely fatigued, and, choosing a spot sheltered by bushes, 
lay down to sleep. It took another two days before they 
were clear of the broken country, and the greater portion of 
this part of the journey they performed in daylight. Occasion¬ 
ally they saw in the distance the small forts which guarded 
every road to the plateau; to these they always gave a very 
wide berth, as although, according to the terms of peace, they 
slmild all have been evacuated, they might still be occupied by 
pBfties of Tippoo’s troops. Indeed, all the news that had arrived 
since the army left, represented Tippoo as making every effort 
to strengthen his army and fortresses, and to prepare for a 
renewal of the war. 


Several;times they saw bears, which abounded among the 
ghauts, and once beheld two tigers crossing a nullah. They 
hg|J, however, other matters to think of, and neither the flesh 
nor the skin^of the bears would have been of any use to them. 

f 3 work was severe, and they were glad when at last they 
ched the level country. In some of the upper valleys 
opening on to this they had seen small villages. Near one of 
these they had slept, and .as in the morning they saw that the 
inhabitants were Hindoos, they fearlessly went out and talked 


with them, in order to gain some information as to the position 
of the forts, and to learn whether any bodies of Tippoo’s troops 
were likely to be met with. They found the people altogether 
ignorant on these matters. They were simple peasants ; their 
whole thoughts were given to tilling their land and bringing 
in sufficient to live upon and to satisfy the demands of the tax- 
gatherers when they visited them. They had little communica¬ 
tion with other villages, and knew nothing of what was passing 
outside, their own. They evinced no curiosity whatever con- 
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cerning their visitors, who bought from them some cakes of 
ground ragee, which formed the chief article of their food. 

The country through which they passed on. emerging from 
the hills was largely covered with bush and jungle, and was 
very thinly populated. It was an almost unbroken flat, save 
that here and there isolated masses of rock rose above it; these 
were extremely steep and inaccessible, and on their summits 
were the hill-forts that formed so prominent a feature in the 
warfare of both Mysore and the [Nizam’s dominions to the 
north. These forts were, for the most part, considered absolutely 
impregnable, but the last war with the British had proved 
that they were not so, as several of the strongest had been 
captured, with comparatively slight loss. Whenever they 
passed within a few miles of one of these hill-fortresses, Dick 
looked at it with anxious eyes, for there, for aught he krrfU, 
his father might be languishing. 

After two days’ walking across the plain they felt that 
there was no longer any necessity for concealment, except that 
it would be as well to avoid an encounter with any troops. 
Although, therefore, they avoided the principal roads, they kept 
along beaten paths, and did not hesitate to enter villages to 
buy food. They no longer saw caste marks on the foreliehds 
of the inhabitants. The Hindoos had been compelled by force 
to abandon their religion, all who refused to do so being put 
to death at once. Dick and Surajah found that their dialect. 
differed much mo;*e from that of the country below the 
ghauts than they had expected, and, although they had no 
difficulty in conversing with the peasants, they found that their 
idea that they would, he able to pass as natives of one of 
these villages was an altogether erroneous one. 

This will never do, Surajah,” Dick said, as they loft one 
of the villages. u We shall have to alter our story somehow, 
for the first person we meet in Seringapatam will see that we 
are not natives of Mysore. We must give out that we come 
from some village far down on the ghauts—one of those which 
have been handed over to the English by the new treaty. You 
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know the country well enough there to bo able to answer any 
questions that maybe asked. Wo must say that, desiring to bo 
soldiers, and hating the English raj, we have crossed the 
hills to take service of some sort in Mysore. This will bo 
natural enough: and of course there are many Mohammedans 
down in the plains, especially among the villages on the ghauts. 

“I think that would be best, Purseram.” 

u There is one comfort,” Dick went on: “it is evident that 
Tippoo is hated by all the Hindoos. He has forced them 
to change their religion, and we need have no fear of being 
betrayed by any of them, except from pressure, or from a desire 
to win Tippoo’s good-will.” 

“ that might be the case with those who are fairly well 
off, but would scarcely he so among the poorer classes; besides, 
even they, were we living among them, would have no reason 
lor suspecting our story. There seems no doubt, from what 
they say, that Tippoo is preparing for war again, and I think 
that we shall do well, as soon as wo enter the city, to change 
our attire, or we might be forced into joining the army, winch 
would be the last thing we want. What I should desire above 
all things, is to get service of some kind in the Palace.” 

After six days’ travel they saw the walls of Soringapatam. 

Dick had made many inquiries at the last halting-place as to 
the position of the fords on that side of the town, and learned 
that only those leading to the fort were guarded. The ford 
opposite the town was freely open to traffic, and could he crossed 
without question by country people, although a watch was kept 
to see that none of the very numerous prisoners escaped by it. 
It was here, therefore, that they crossed the river, the water 
being little more than knee-deep. Ho questions wore asked 
by the guard as they passed, their appearance differing in no 
way from that of the peasants of the neighbourhood. After 
a quarter of a mile’s walk they entered the town. It was 
open, and undefended by a wall; the streets wore wide, and 
laid out at right angles. The shops, however, were poor, for 
the slightest appearance of wealth sufficed to excite the cupidity 
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of Tippoo or his agents, and the possessor would be exposed 
to exorbitant demands, which, if not complied with, would 
have entailed first torture and then death. The streets, how¬ 
ever, presented a busy appearance. They were thronged with 
soldiers; battalions of recruits passed along, and it was evident 
that Tippoo was doing all in his power to raise the strength 
of his army to its former level. They wandered about for 
some time, and at last, in a small street, Dick went up) to an 
old man whose face pleased him; he was standing at the door 
of his house. 

“We desire to find a room where we can lodge for a time,” 
he said. “ Can you direct us where we can obtain one ? ” 

“ You are not soldiers ? ” the old man asked. 

“No; we desire to earn our living, but have not yet decided 
whether to join the army.” 

“You are from the plains?” the native said sharply, in 
their own dialect. 

“That is so,” Dick replied. 

“ And yet you are Mohammedans ? 99 

“ Every one is Mohammedan here.” 

“Ah! because it is the choice of 'death or Mohammed.? 
How comes it that two young men should voluntarily leave 
their homes to enter this tiger’s den ? You look honest youths. 
How come you here?” 

“ I trust that we are honest,” Dick said. “ We have 
assuredly not ventured here without a reason, and that reason 

a good one; hut this is not a city where one talks of such 
matters to a stranger in the street, even though his face tolls 
one that he can be trusted with a secret.” 

The old man was silent for a minute; then ho said, “ Como 
in, my .sons; you can, as you say, trust me. I have a room 
that you can occupy.” 

They followed him into the house, and he led thorn into a 
small room at the back. It was poorly furnished, but was 
scrupulously clean. A pan of lighted charcoal stood in one 
comer, and over this a pot of rice was boiling. 
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English, the old man listened without a remark until he had 
finished. 

“ Your tale is indeed a strange one/’ he said, when he had 
heard the story. “ I had looked for something out of the 
ordinary, but assuredly for nothing so strange as this. Truly 
you English are a wonderful people. It is marvellous that 
one should come all the way from beyond the black water to 
seek for a father lost so many years ago. Metlmiks tl tat a, 
ble ssin g will surely,alight upon such filial piety, and that you 
will find your father yet alive. Were it not for that, I should 
deem your search a useless one. Thousands of Englishmen 
have been massacred during the last ten years; hundreds have 
died of disease and suffering; many have been poisoned. Many 
officers have also been murdered, some of them here, hut more 
in the hill-forts; for it was there they were generally sent when 
their deaths were determined upon. Still, he may live. There 
are men who have been here as many years and who yet survive.” 

“ Then this is where the main body of the prisoners were 
kept ? ” Dick asked. 

“Yes; all were brought here, native and English. Tens 
of thousands of boys and youths, swept up by TIppoo’s armies 
from the Malabar coast and the Carnatic, were brought up 
here and formed into battalions,, and these English prisoners 
were forced to drill them. It was but a poor drill. I have seen 
them drilling their recruits at Conjeveram, and the difference 
between the quick sharp order there and the listless command 
here was great indeed. Consequently the Englishmen were 
punished by being heavily ironed, and kept at starvation point 
for the slackness with which they obeyed the tyrant’s orders. 
Sometimes they were set to sweep the streets, sometimes they 
were beaten till they well-nigh expired under the lash. Often 
would they have died of hunger, were it not that Tippoo’s 
own troops took pity on them and supplied them from their 
store. Some of the boys, drummer-boys, or ship’s-boys, or little 
ships officers, were kept in the Palace and trained as singers 
and dancers for Tippoo’s amusement. Yery many of the 
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white prisoners were handed over to Tippoo "by Admiral 
Sufferin. Though how a Christian could have brought himself 
to hand over Christians to this tiger, I cannot imagine. 

“ Others were captured in forays, and there were till lately 
many survivors of the force that surrendered in Hyder’s time. 
There are certainly some in other towns, for it was the policy 
of Hyder, as it is of Tippoo, always to break up parties of 
prisoners. Many were sent to Bangalore, some to Burram- 
pore, and very many to the fort of Chillembroom; but I 
heard that nearly all these died of famine and disease very 
quickly. While Tippoo at times considers himself strong 
enough to fight the English, and is said to aim at the conquest 
of all southern India, he has yet a fear of Englishmen, and 
he thus separates his captives, lest, if they were together, 
they should plot against him and bring about a rising. lie 
knows that all the old Hindoo population are against him, 
and that even among the Mohammedans ho is very unpopular. 
The Chelah battalions, who numbered twelve or fourteen thou¬ 
sand, made up entirely of those he has dragged from thoir 
homes in districts devastated by him, would assuredly have 
joined against him, were there a prospect of success, just as 
they seized the opportunity to desert six months ago, when the 
English attacked the camp across the river. 

“Now, if you will tell me in what way I can best servo you, I 
will do so. In the first place, sturdy young peasants are wanted 
for the army, and assuredly you will not bo hero many days 
before you will find yourselves in the ranks, whether you like it 
or not; for Tippoo is in no way particular how he gets recruits/ 7 

CI1APTEU XI. 

A USEFUL FRIEND, 

“ T AGBEE with you that it would bo a disadvantage to 
X go as a soldier, 77 Dick said, after a pause; 44 but what 
disguise would you recommend us to choose ? 77 
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11 That I must think ovor, You both look too straight mttl 
active to be employed as the assistants of a trader, or 1 nmld 
have got some o£ my friends to take you in (hut capacity. 
The best disguise will ho a gayer attire, such as would bo 
worn by the retainers of some of the chiefs; and were if m >t 
that, if questioned, you could not say who was your employer, 
that is what I should recommend.” 

“ u I saw a number of men working at a bail cry Hey urn- 
erecting by the river side; could we not take service there 
until something bettor presents itself?” 

“I should not advise that,” the native replied, “for the 
work is very hard and the pay poor; indeed, most of f ho o 
employed on it are men driven in from the conn fry round 
and forced to labour, getting only enough pay to fund h t hem 
with the poorest food. Thera would also he the diwidviui?a w 
that if you were so employed you would have no opportunity 
of seeing any English captives who limy have been brought 
here of late. All that I can at present’ do myself, is to sp»nk 
to some of my friends who have boon hero for a lung fine*, 
and ask them whether they can remember an Kiiylbdi 
captive being sent up hero from Ooorg, some eight your* ug«% 
and whether they ever heard what was his fate. I should 
say, of course, that I have received a message from friends 
at Conjeveram, that some of the man’s mint-ions have 
out to make inquiries concerning him, and asking me if ! ran 
find any news as to his fate. My friends may not know t lnuir 
selves, but they may be able to find out from others. Very 
many of our people were forced into the ranks of the army, 
and there is not a regiment which has not some men wh#» s 
although regarded as Mohammedans, arc still at heart, as wo 
all are, as true to our faith as ever. 

It is from these that we are more likely to obtain itifrir* 
mation than in any other way. You will not bo very k ing bef« »ro 
you win be able to satisfy yourself as to whether or not. he win »m 
you seek is in this city; and if ho should not bo hero, there 
remain but the two towns that I have named, and tlni hill- 
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forts. As to these, it will be well-nigh impossible to obtain on 
entrance, so jealously are they all guarded, None save the 
garrisons are allowed to enter. The paths, which are often 
so steep and difficult that men and provisions have to be 
slung up in baskets, are guarded night and day, and none 
are allowed to approach the foot of the rocks within musket 
shot lest, I suppose, they might find some spot where an 
ascent could be made. The garrisons are seldom changed. 
The soldiers are allowed to take their wives and families up 
with them, but once there, they are as much prisoners m 
those in the dungeons. That is one reason why captives once 
sent up there never come down again, for wore they to do so 
they might, if by chance they escaped, he able to give informa¬ 
tion as to the approaches that would assist an assailing force. 

“I do not say that all are killed, though undoubtedly most 
of them are put to death soon after they arrive; but it may 
be that some are retained in confinement, either from no orders 
being sent for their execution, or from their very existence 
being in time forgotten by the tyrant here. Borne of these 
may languish in dungeons, others may have gained the good¬ 
will of the commanders of the fort—for oven among tlui 
Mohammedans there are doubtless many good and merciful 
men. Now for the present: this house has but one storey in 
front, but there is a room over this, and that is at your service, 
Furniture it has none, but I will, this evening, get a couple 
of trusses of straw. It is but a loft, but you will not want 
to use it, save to sleep., in. You need not fear interruption 
in this house. There if scarce a man here that is not, like 
myself, a Hindoo, for when we were brought hero from Mysore 
the piece of ground on Which the street stands was assigned 
to us, and we were directed to build houses here. 

“ Few besides ourselves ever -enter it, for those who still 
carry on trade have booths in the market-place. There is one 
thing I will tell you at once. We, the persecuted, have means 
of recognising each other: outward signs there are none, 
neither caste mark nor peculiarity of dress; but we know each 

( M84 ) N 
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other by signs. When we salute we turn in the thumbs as we 
raise our hands to our turbans—so. If we have no occasion to 
salute, as we move our hands, either to stroke our faces, or to 
touch the handles ‘of our daggers, or in other way, we keep the 
thumb turned in. If the man be one of ourselves, he replies 
in the same way; then, to prevent the possibility of error, the 
one asks the other a question—on what subject it matters not, 
providing that before he speaks, he coughs slightly. You must 
remember that such communication is not made lightly; wore it 
to he so it would soon attract notice. It is used when you want 
to know whether you can trust a man. It is as much as to say, 
Are you a friend ? can I have confidence in you? will you help 
me ?—and you can see that there are many occasions on which 
such knowledge may be most useful, even to the saving of life.” 

“I do indeed see it,” Dick said, “and greatly are wo 
indebted to you for telling us of it.” 

They remained talking with their host, whose name was, ho 
told them, Pertaub, until darkness came on. They had shared 
his rice with him, and had requested him to lay in such 
provision as was necessary for them ; and as soon as it became 
dark they went out, leaving their guns behind them. Busy 
as the main streets were when they had before passed through 
them, they were very much more so now; the shops were all 
lighted up by lanterns or small lamps, and the streets were 
filled with troops, now dismissed from duty, and bent, some 
on amusement, some in purchasing small additions to their 
rations with the scanty pay allowed to them. In the open 
spaces the soldiers were crowded round performers of various 
kinds. ^ Here was a juggler throwing balls and knives into 
the air; there was a snake-charmer—a Hindoo, doubtless, 
but too old and too poor to be worth persecuting; a short 
distance off was an acrobat turning and twisting himself into 
strange postures. Two sw&rd-players, with bucklers and blunted 
tulwars, played occasionally against each other, and offered 
to engage any of the bystanders; occasionally the invitation 
would be accepted, but the sword-players always proved too 
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skilful for the rough soldiers, who retired discomfited, amid 
the jeers of their comrades. More than one party of musicians 
played what seemed to Dick most discordant music, but 
which was appreciated by the soldiers, as was evident from 
the plaudits and the number of small coins thrown to the 
players. In the great open space by the side of the market 
the crowd was thickest. Here were large numbers of booths 
gay with lamps; in one were arranged, on tables, trays of cheap 
trinkets, calicoes, cloths, blankets, shoes, and other articles of 
dress; in another were arms, matchlocks, pistols, tulwars, 
and daggers. On the ground were lines of baskets filled with 
grain of many kinds, the vendors squatting patiently behind 
them. Some of the traders volubly accosted passers-by; others 
maintained a dignified silence, as if they considered the 
excellence of their wares needed no advertisement. It was 
not new, but it was very amusing to Dick, and it was late before 
they returned to their lodging. 

“I wish,” he said, as they strolled back, “that I were a 
good juggler or musician. It seems to me that it would be 
an excellent disguise, and we could go everywhere without 
question, and get admittance into all sorts of places we could 
not get a chance of entering into in any other way.” 

“ Yes, that would be a good thing,” Surajah agreed; “but 
I am sure that I could not do anything, even if you could.” 

“Ho, I quite see that, and I am not thinking of trying; 
but it would -have been a first-rate plan.” 

“You are very good at sword-play,” Surajah suggested, 
although somewhat doubtfully. 

Dick laughed. “ The first really good swordsman that came 
along would make an exhibition of 4 me. Ho; one would have 
to do something really well.” 

The subject was renewed after they had seated themselves 
with Pertanb. 

“It would be an excellent disguise,” he agreed; “a g( 
juggler could gain admission to the Palace, and might e 
outer forts where no others could set foot; for life there is < 
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indeed, and any one who could amuse the soldier#? would t*o 
certain of a welcome, and oven a governor might 1 m* willing 
to see his feats.” 

“Could ono bribe a conjurer to lei one pirns as hwnsM.danf <" 

“That would bo impossible,” the Hindoo said, “for an 
assistant would have opportuniiies for learning Hie f rinks, and 
no money would induce a, really good juggler In divulge hi- 
secrets, which have been passed down from father fo con for 
centuries.” 

“If ono had thought of it,” Ihek said, u one could have 
bought in London very many tilings which would have evened 
almost magical to tins people here, 1 am afraid that we must 
go on, on our old line; it. is a pity, for tin* other 'would huo< 
been first-rate.” 

“I have obtained for you this evening t wo suits of clothe 
such as we spoke of; in them you can pww as followers of mu no 
petty rajah, and are not likely to attract attention, 1 have 
inquired among some of my friends, and hear that the itaj.ib 
of Bohr loft hero to-day with his following ; he is but a putty 
chief, and Bohr lies up north, close to the NrAuuV IYmjGut* 
Thus, if you should he asked in whose service yen are, \mu 
will have a name to give, und there will l*o no fear <*f our 
being contradicted, if you art' still further <juoMioui*d by any 
one with a right to ask, you can say that you were t*44 to 
remain here, in order to sis*, how fast the drilling of the irM<*j« 
went on, and to send the Rajah a report when it, in time b-r 
him to return here to accompany Tippoo on his inarch, Y«»u 
will, of course, account for your dialect by keeping to yo»or 
present story that you came from a village on the g!muf» in 
order to enter the service of one of our mjnhit, find that 
your father having, years ago, been a in the pay id tie* 

Rajah of Bohr, you made your way them direct, instead of’ 
coining to the capital.” 

“ That will do excellently, Pertiui}*. It mm a furltumli* 
moment indeed that brought uh to your tloord’ 

“I have done nothing as yet, Habib; hut, t bofte that In 
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time I may be able to be of use to you. It was fortu¬ 
nate for me as well as for you, perhaps, that you stopped 
at my door. Of late I have had nothing to think of save 
my own grief and troubles, but now I have something to 
give an interest to my life, and already I feel that I need 
not merely drag it on until I am relieved of its burden. 
And now, Sahibs, I am sure that rest must be needful 
for you, and would recommend that you seek your beds at 
once.” 

On the following morning Pertaub brought up the garments 
that he had bought for them. Nothing could be more 
irregular than the dress of the armed retainers of an Indian 
rajah. All attire themselves according to their fancy. Some 
carry spears and shields, others matchlocks; some wear turbans, 
others iron caps. The cut and colour of their garments are 
also varied in the extreme. Dick's dress consisted of a steel 
cap with a drooping plume of red horsehair, and a red tunic with 
a blue sash. Over it was worn a $kirt of linked mail, which, 
with leggings fitting tightly, completed the costume. Surajah 
had a red turban, a jerkin of quilted leather with iron scales 
fastened on to protect the shoulders and chest. A scarlet 
kilt hung to his knees, and his legs were enclosed in putties 
or swathes of coarse cloth, wound round and round them. He 
wore a blue-and-gold girdle. Dick laughed as h© sxxrvoyod 
the appearance of himself and Surajah. 

“We are a rum-looking couple,” he said, “ bxxt I have seen 
plenty of men just as gaudy in the train of some of the rajahs 
who visited the camp when we were up here. I think that it is 
a much better disguise than the one we wore yesterday. I 
sha'n’t he afraid that the first officer we meet will ask us to 
what regiment we belong; there were scores of fellows lounging 
about in the streets last night, dressed as we are.” 

sticking their swords and pistols into their girdles, they 
sallied out, and were pleased to find that no one paid the 
slightest attention to them. They remained in the town until 
^some battalions of recruits poured out from the fort to drill on 
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the grounds between it and the town. The first four that 
passed were, as Dick learnt from the remarks of some of 
the bystanders, composed entirely of bins - some of them 
Christians, thirty thousand of whom had boon carried off 
by Tippoo in his raid on Travancoro, and the young men 
were compelled to serve after being obliged to become, 
nominally, Mohammedans. After the Uhelali battalions came 
those of Tippoo’s army. 

«These fellows look as if they could light,” Dick said, 
“They are an irregular lot, and don’t seem to have an idea 
of keeping line or marching in stop, but they are an active- 
looking set of fellows, and carry themselves well. As to the 
Ohelahs, I should say they would be no good whatever, even 
if they could be relied on, which wo know they cannot be. 
They look dejected and miserable, and 1 suppose ha,to it all as 
much as their officers do. I should, buck halt a regiment 
of English to lick the twelve battalions. 1 wonder Tippoo 
himself does not see that troops like these must be utterly 
useless.” 

“I don’t expect he thinks they would bo of much use,” 
Sura j ah agreed. “ lie only turned them into soldiers to 
gratify his hatred of them.” 

Leaving the troops, they walked on and entered the great 
fort, which enclosed an area of nearly two square miles. In this 
were Tippoo’s palace, his storehouses, —containing grain suffi¬ 
cient for the garrison for a siege of many months, —mosques, the 
residences of Tippoo’s officials and ’officers, the arsenals, and t he 
huts for the troops. There was also a street of shops similar 
to those in the town. Wandering about, unquestioned, they 
came presently upon a scene that filled Dick with indignation 
and fury. Two white officers, heavily ironed, were seated on 
the ground; another, similarly ironed, lay stretched beside 
them. He was naked from the waist up; his back was covered 
with blood, and he had evidently been recently flogged until 
he fell insensible. Half a dozen savage-looking men, evidently 
executioners of Tippoo’s orders, were standing round, Jeering at 
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the prisoners and refusing their entreaties to bring some water 
for their comrade. 

“ You brutes! 55 one of the captives exclaimed in English. 
“I would give all my hopes of liberty for ten minutes face to 
face with you, with swords in our hands/ 5 

“They would not be of much use to us, 55 the other said 
quietly. “It is four days since we had a mouthful of food, 
and they would make very short work of us.” 

“ All the better, 55 the other exclaimed. “ Death would be a 
thousand-fold preferable to this misery/ 5 

Dick felt that if he remained longer he would be unable to 
contain himself, and turning hastily away, walked off, accom¬ 
panied by Surajah. 

“ It is awful! 55 he exclaimed, with tears running down his 
cheeks; “ and to be able to do nothing ! What must father 
have gone through! I think, Surajah, that if we were 
to come upon Tippoo I should go for him, even if he were 
surrounded by guards. Of course it would cost me my life. 
If I could kill him I think I should not mind it. Such a 
villain is not fit to live; and at any rate, whoever came after 
him, the prisoners could not be worse off than they are now. 
Let us go back; I have had enough for this morning. 55 

When they returned Dick told Pertaub of the scene that he 
had witnessed. 

“ Many of them have been starved to death, 55 the old man 
said. “ Possibly one of their companions may have tried to 
escape. It is to prevent this that Tippoo 5 s greatest cruelties 
are perpetrated. It is not so very difficult to get away and 
take to the jungle. Some have succeeded, hut most of them 
are retaken, for a watch is vigilantly kept up at every village 
and every road leading on to the frontier, and if caught 
they are hung or forced to take poison. But whether they 
are caught or not, Tippoo’s vengeance falls upon their com¬ 
panions. These are flogged, ironed, and kept without rations 
for weeks, -living, if they doMive, upon the charity of their 
guards. This is why there are so few atteinpts at escape. 
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A man knows that, whether lie himself gets off or not, he 
dooms Ms companions to torture, perhaps death. One case 
I. remember in which an English sailor, one out of nine, 
attempted to get away. He was captured and killed at once, 
and Ms eight companions were all hung. So you see, oven 
if one of the captives sees a chance of escape, ho does not 
take it, because of the consequences that would fall upon his 
companions.” 

“ It is horrible,” Dick said, “ and I cam quite understand 
why so few escape. The question for mo now is whether 
there are any prisoners kept in dungeons boro.” 

“Not here, I think; Tippoo’s policy is to make all bis 
captives useful, and though one might bo ironed and confined 
for a time, I do not think that any are so kept permanently 
here. There were, of course, some confined to the fort by ill¬ 
ness, and some in irons. It may need some little search before 
you are .quite sure that you have soon every one. However, I 
will try to find out how many there are there, and to get 
as many of the names as possible. Some of my friends who 
keep shops in the fort may bo able to do this for me. This 
would shorten your task. But I cannot hold out any hopes 
that you will find him whom you seek in the city; it is among 
the hill-forts you will find him, if he bo alive. I have been 
turning the matter over since you spoke to mo last night, 
and the best plan I can think of is, that you should go as a 
travelling merchant, with Surajah as your assistant. You 
would want a good assortment of goods : fine muslins and silks, 
and a good selection of silver jewellery from different parts of 
India. All these I could purchase for you here. If by good 
luck you could obtain a sight of the commander of one of these 
forts, you might possibly obtain permission from him to go up 
.and show your wares to the ladies of his establishment, and to 
those of other officers. The present of a handsome waist-sash, 
or a silver-mounted dagger, might incline Mm favourably to 
your petition.” 

“I think that the idea is an excellent one,” Dick said 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A TIGER IN A ZENANA, 


A NOTHER week passed, and by the end of that * r 
Dick was perfectly assured that his father was jk** 
Seringa,patam. It was then a question which of the hill" * * 
to try first. Pertaub had already procured for them an as.-* 
meat of goods and dresses suitable for travelling month* 1 r 
and the purchase of those tilings had drawn heavily on f * 
stock of money, although several of the traders, on read *J 
a hint from Pertaub of the purpose for which the goods " 
required, had given many articles without charge, whib* 
the majority of the goods Dick gave an order on his mot k 
wlio had told him that he could draw up to live hundred pou *» 
On the day before they were about to start, their plans wer« * 
terrupted by the issue of a proclamation, saying that S| ** - 
with wild boasts would take place on the following day; ** 
they agreed that, as one day would make no difference, * $ 
would stop to see them, especially as Tip poo himself w* r; 
be present. Hitherto, although they had soveral times m 
him being carried in his palanquin, they had had no op1 » 
tunity of observing him closely, as he was always surroun* J 
by Ins guards. 

The sports were held in a great square in the fort, 
strong network was erected in a semi-circle, of which the Pa 1 - 
formed the base; behind the network the spectators ran;,: 
themselves. Tippoo occupied a window in the Palace look i 
down into the square. There wore always a number of vs. 
beasts in Seringapatam available for these purposes, as a regs % f 
supply of tigers, leopards, and wild elephants, was caugh t u 
sent in every month. Six of the largest tigers were alvv 
kept in cages in the courtyard in front of the Pal act', and 
these were thrown state criminals or officials who had offer i* I 
the tyrant, and wort* devoured by tin an. 

In his younger days, Tippoo had been very fond 6f the elm. 
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A NOTHER week passed, and by the end of Uni I time 
. Hick was perfectly assured that his father was not at 
Seringapatam. It was then a question which of the hill forts 
to try first. Pertaub had already procured for them an assort¬ 
ment of goods and dresses suitable for travelling merchants, 
and the purchase of these things had drawn heavily on their 
stock of money, although several of the traders, on receiving 
a hint from Pertaub of the purpose for which the goods were 
required, had given many articles without charge, while for 
the majority of the goods Hick gave an order on his mol her, 
who had told him that he could draw up to live hundred pounds, 
On the day before they were about to start, their plans were in 
terrnpted by the issue of a proclamation, saying (hat sports 
with wild beasts would take place on the following day; and 
they agreed that, as one day would make no dMlVrenee, they 
would stop to see them, especially as Tippoo himself would 
be present. Hitherto, although they had several times wen 
him being carried in his palanquin, they had had no oppor 
tunity of observing him closely, as ho was always surrounded 
by his guards. 

The sports were hold in a great square in the fort, A 
strong network was erected in a semi-circle, of which the Pulurr 
formed the base; behind the network the spectators ranged 
themselves. Tippoo occupied a window in the Palace looking 
down into the square. There were always a number of wild 
beasts in Seringapatam available for those purposes, as a, regnh* r 
supply of tigers, leopards, and wild elephants, was caught and 
sent in every month. Six of the largest tigers were always 
kept in cages in the courtyard in front of the Palace, and I*, 
these were thrown state criminals or olliciuls who hud uflVmPd 
the tyrant, and were devoured by them. 

In his younger days, Tippoo had been very fond 6f the chase, 
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soa 

h© now too fat and heavy, and seldom ventured on 

horseback. XHdc and Burajah, who had arrived early, had 
idaeed tliem solves at the corner, whore the network touched 
f h '\ P«l« c-e. Borne thirty yards in front of them a balcony 
I»i‘ojecte<-X ; it. was enclosed hy a- (hick lattice-work; from 
behind tliis the ladies of Tippoos harem viewed the sports, 
tliese b(.g nu with a- contest of fighting rams. Tin* animals 
vvt>lv placed fcsomo fifty yards apart. As soon as they saw 
each otltcr, both showed extreme anger, uttering notes of 
defiance; then they began to move towards each other, at 
hrst slowly, but inereasing in speed until, when within a, low 
yards of one another, each took a spring, meeting in mid air, 

I oral mad. to forehead, with a. crash that could be heard far 
a way. .Ooth fell back, and stood for a momeid. shaking their 
heads, ns if* half stupided with (he blow; then they backed 
two stops, and hurled themselves at each other again. Allan* 
this laid been repented once or twice, (hey locked forehead to 
lore!load, and ouch strove to push the other buck, for some 
tunes the struggle continued on equal terms; then the weaker 
lagan to give way, and was pushed hack step hy step until 
its strongfcli failed altogether, and it was pushed over on to the 
ground, when the attendants at once interfered and separated 
them. 

Borne thirty pairs of rams fought, the affair being to Dick 
extremely monotonous; the natives, however, took great 
interest in tbo contests, wagering freely on the issues, shouting 
loudly to tbo combatants, and raising triumphant eiies when 
one wan adjudged victor. Then elephants wore brought in : but 
the struggle between these was oven tamer than between the 
rams ; tliey pushed (Mich other with their foreheads until one 
gave way, when the other would follow it, heating it with its 
trunk, anil occasionally shoving it. 

When thus sport was over, two parties of men entered the 
arena, aanid a, shout ot satis) action from (he crowd. After 
prostraXiiig thxuaselves before Tippoo, they took up their ground 
lacing each other; each man had on his right hand four steel 
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claws fixecLto the knuckles. Approaching each other cautiously, 
they "threw.-with their left hands the garlands of flowers they 
wore round their necks into the faces of their opponents, 
trying to take advantage of the moment to strike a blow or 
to obtain a grip. Each blow laid open the flesh as by a tigers 
claws. The great object was to gain a grip, no matter where, 
which would completely disable the opponent, and render him 
incapable of defending himself. When this was done, the 
combat between that pair came to an end. After the ghetties, 
as these men were named, had retired, a buffalo was matched 
against a tiger. The latter was averse to the contest, hut 
upon some fire-crackers being thrown close behind him, he 
sprang at the buffalo, who had been watching him warily. 
As the tiger launched itself into the air, the buffalo lowered 
its head, received it on its sharp horns, and threw it a dista nce 
of ten yards away. USTo efforts could goad the wounded tiger 
to continue the fray, so it and the buffalo wore taken out 
and two others brought in. 

The second tiger was a much more powerful beast than its 
predecessor, and was, indeed, larger than any of those in the 
cages of the Palace. It had been captured four days before, and 
was full of fight; it walked round the buffalo three or four 
times, and then, with the speed of lightning, sprang upon it, 
breaking its neck with a single blow from its powerful fore- 
paw. Six buffaloes in succession wore brought in and were 
killed one after the other by the tiger. Satisfied with what it 
had done, the tiger paid no attention to the seventh animal, 
but walked round and round the arena, looking for a means 
of escape; then, drawing back, it made a, short rush and 
sprang at the net, which was fourteen foot high. Strong 
as were the' poles that supported the net, it nearly gave 
w &>y under the impact. The tiger hung ten feet above the 
ground until some of tbe guards outside ran up, discharging 
their muskets into the air, when it recommenced its promenade 
round the foot of the net, roaring and snarling with 'anger. 

As it neared the Palace it stopped and uttered a roar of 
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defiance at those at the windows. Then, apparently, something 
moving behind the lattice-work canglit its eye; it moved 
towards it, crouching, and thon, with a tremendous spring, 
launched itself against it. The balcony was ten foot from 
the ground, but the tiger’s spring took it clear of this. The 
woodwork gave way like paper, and the tiger burst through. 
A shout of dismay arose from the multitude, but high above 
this sounded the screams of the women. 

“ Quick Surajah ! ” Dick cried, and drawing his keen dagger, 
he cut through the network and dashed through, followed by 
his companion. “ Stand here,” he cried, as they arrived below 
the balcony. “ Steady! Put your hands against the wall.” 
Then he sprang on to Surajah’s back, and thence to his 
shoulder. Drawing his pistols, he put one between his teeth, 
grasping the other in his right hand. “ Steady, Surajah,” he 
said; “I am going to stand on your head.” 

He stepped on to his companion’s turban, put his left arm 
on the balcony, and raised himself by it until his arms were 
above its level. The tiger was standing with its paw upon a 
prostrate figure, growling savagely, but evidently confused 
and somewhat dismayed at the piercing screams from the 
women, most of whom had thrown themselves down on the 
cushions of the divan. Dick stretched his right hand forward, 
took a steady aim, and fired. A sharp snarl showed that the 
shot had taken effect; he dropped the pistol, switched the 
other from his mouth, waited for a moment until lie could 
make out the tiger, fired again and at once dropped to the 
ground, just as a groat body flashed from the window above 
him. He and Surajah had both had their matchlocks 
slung over their shoulders, and before the tiger could recover 
from its spring, they levelled and lired. The tiger rolled over, 
but regained its feet and made towards them. One of the 
bullets had, however, struck it on the shoulder and dis¬ 
abled the leg; its movements were therefore comparatively 
slow, and they had time to leap aside, Surajah discharged 
his pistol into its ear, while Dick brought down his keen sword 
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with all his strength upon its neck, and the tiger rolled over 
dead. 

A mighty shout rose from the crowd. 

“We had better be off,” Dick said, “or we shall have all 
sorts of questions to answer.” Tiny slipped through the hole 
in the net again, but were so surrounded by people cheering 
and applauding them that they could not extricate them¬ 
selves, and a minute later some soldiers ran up, pushed 
through the crowd to them, and surrounded them. 

“The sultan requires your presence,” they said; and as 
resistance was out of the question, Dick and Hu rajah at once 
accompanied them to the entrance of the Palace, They wore 
led through several large halls, until they entered the room 
where Tippoo was standing. He laid just left flu* women’s 
apartment, where he had hurried to ascertain wind damage 
had been done by the tiger. Dick and his companion salaamed 
to the ground, in accordance with the custom of the com dry, 

“You are brave fellows,” the sultan said graciously, “and 
all the braver that you risked death, not only from t he tiger, 
but for daring to look upon my women unveiled." 

“I saw nothing, your Highness,” Dick said humbly, “.save 
the tiger. That he was standing over a. fallen figure l noticed. 
As soon as my eye fell on him I tired at once, and the second 
time as soon as the smoke cleared so that I could catch a 
glimpse of him.” 

“I pardon you that,” Tippoo said; “and in faith yon have 
rendered me good service, for had it not boon for your infer 
ference, he might have worked havoc in my harem, ami that 
before a single ■ one of my officers or men had recovered 
his senses, and he looked angrily round at the otllcers 
standing near him. “How comes it that you were so quick 
to thought and execution?” he asked Sunijah, ms t lie dtfer of 
the two. 

“My brother and myself have done much hunting among 
the hills, your Highness, and have learned that in li /hl ing iv 
tiger one needs, to bp quick as well as 
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“Whence come you? ” Tippoo asked. “ .By your tongue you 
are strangers.” 

Surajah gave the account that tliey had agrtvd upon as to 
tlieir birth-place, but he was quick-witted enough to see that 
it would not be safe to say they were in the service of tins 
It a j ah of Bhor, as inquiries might be made, and ho therefore 
said, “ We came hither to take service either with your Royal 
Highness, or with one of your rajahs, but have ns yet found 
no opportunity of doing so.” 

“It is well,” Tippoo said. “ Henceforth you are officers in 
my service; apartments shall ho assigned to you in the Palace, 
Here is the first token of my satisfaction ; ” and he took out a, 
heavy purse from his girdle and handed it to Surajah, “ You 
are free to go now. I will later on consider what duties shall 
be assigned to you. When you return, report yourselves to 
Pazli Ali, my chamberlain; ” and he indicated a white-bearded 
official among the group standing beside him. 

Salaaming deeply again, they left tins apartments. Not a 
word was spoken until they were outside the precincts of the 
Palace. 

“This makes a sudden change in our plans,” Dick said; 
“whether for better or worse .1 cannot say yet.” 

“ I was right in not saying we were in the service of the 
Bajah of Bhor, was 1 not? X thought that Tippoo would 
offer to take us into his service, and lie might have caused a 
letter to be sent to the Rajah, saying that he had done so.” 

“Yes, you were quite right, Surajah; 1 had thought of 
that myself, and was on thorns when you were tolling your 
story, and felt not a little relieved when you changed* the 
tale. I think that it has turned out for ihe best,. As 
officers of the Palace we may bn able to obtain some informa¬ 
tion as to what Christian captives there are, and the prisons 
where they are confined.” 

^ Still more, Surajah said; “ when we get to be known as 
being his officers, we might present ourselves boldly at any of 
the hill-fortresses, as sent there with some orders. 
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“You are right,” Dick said. “I had not thought of 
that. Indeed, we might even produce orders to inspect the 
prisoners, in order to render an account to Tippoo oi then- 
state and fitness for service, and might oven show an order 
for my father to be handed over to us, if we should find him. 
This is splendid, and I am sure I cannot ho too gi'abdul to 
that tiger for popping into the harem. Ho has doin' more 
for, tis in a few minutes than we could have achieved m a year. 
Well, Surajah, if my father is alive, I think now that wo 
have every chance of rescuing him.” 

As they walked through the streets, many of those who 
had been prei^nt at the sports recognised thorn as t he heroes 
in the stirring episode there, and, judging they would gain a 
high place in. Tippoo’s favour, came up to thorn and com* 
gratulated them on their bravery, and made oilers of service. 
They replied civilly to all who accosted them, but were 
glad when they turned off to the quiet quarter where IVrfnttb 
lived. The Hindoo was surprised indeed when they told him 
what had happened and that they wore already officer* in 
the Palace, and might consider themselves as standing high in 
Tippoo’s favour. 

“It is wonderful,” he said, when they brought I heir story 
to a conclusion. “Surely Providence must have favoured 
your pious object; such good fortune would newer have 
occurred to you had it not been that it was destined you 
should find your father still alive. But if good fort urn* befall.* 
you it is because you deserve it. That you should fare a great 
tiger without hesitation, and slay him, shows how firm your 
courage is; and the quickness was still more to be admired. 
No doubt there are many others there who, to gain the favour 
of the sultan, would have risked their lives, but you alone of 
them were quick enough to carry it out.” 

“ We were nearest to the‘spot, Pertauh; had we been 
among the crowd farther hack we could have done nothing.” 

“Let praise be given where it is due,” Sura jit h said. **'I 
tad nothing to do with the affair. I saw the tiger l«mii«l 
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through the window and heard screams, and stood frozen with 
horror. I did not even see my lord out through the not. I 
knew nothing until he seized me by the arm and pulled me 
after him, and it was not until he sprang upon my hack 
and then upon my shoulders that I knew what ho was going, 
to do. I simply aided in despatching the tiger when he sprang, 
wounded, down into the courtyard.” 

“ And yet you are a hunter and a soldier,” Portaub said, 
“This is how it is that the English have become lords of so 
wide a territory. They are quick : while we hesitate and spend 
great time in making up our minds to do anything, they 
decide and act in a moment; they are always leady, we are 
always slow; they see the point where a blow has to be struck, 
they make straight to it and strike. The English sahib is 
very young, and yet to him comes in a moment what is the 
best tiling to be done. He does not stop to think of the 
danger; while all others stand in consternation he acts, and 
slays the tiger before one of them has so much as moved 
from his place. But indeed, as you say Tippoo himself told 
you, your danger was not only from the tiger. The tyrant 
must indeed have been alarmed for the safety of his harem; 
when he forgave yon what, in the eyes of a Mohammedan, 
is the greatest offence yon can commit. This will, of course, 
change all of your plans.” 

“ For the present, fit any rate. It may ho that later on we 
shall still find occasion for our disguises, as possibly we may 
fall into disfavour and have to assume them to make our escape. 
We may, as Tip poo’s officers, manage to obtain entrance into 
one or two of the hill-fortresses, but unless absolutely sent by 
him, that is the utmost wo could hope for; for wore wo miss¬ 
ing, messengers would ho sent all over the country to order 
our arrest, and in that case wo should have to take to some 
disguise. The first thing now is to procure our dresses. How 
much is there in that purse, Surajah? It seems pretty 
heavy.” 

Kurajah poured the gold out on the table. 

( M 84 ) 
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“ There are fifty tomauns. That will l>e more than enough 
to clothe you handsomely/’ the Hindoo said. 

“ Much more than enough, I should think, Pertaub.” 

“Tippoo likes those round him to be well dressed, ft. is 
not only a proof of his generosity, but he likes to make a 
brave show on great occasions, and nothing pleases him more 
than to be told that neither the Nizam, nor any other Indian 
prince, can surpass him'in the magnificence of his (-mmiH. 
Therefore, the better dressed you are, the more lie will be 
satisfied, for it will seem to him that you appreciate tin* 
honour of being officers of the Palace, and that you have laid 
out his present to the best advantage, and have not a mind 
to hoard any of it. I will take the matter in hand for you* 
You will need two suits, one for Court ceremonies and tin* 
other for ordinary wear in the Palace.” 

“ I shall be very much obliged to you, Pertaub, for indeed I 
have no idea what ought to be got. Had wo bettor present 
ourselves at tbe Palace this evening or to-morrow morning { ** 
“This evening, certainly. Did he take it into Iris head in 
inquire whether you were in the Palace, and found that you 
were not, it might alter his humour towards you altogether* 
He is changeable in his moods; the favourite of one day may 
be in disgrace and ordered to execution the next. You will 
soon feel that it is as if you were in a real tiger’s den, am I 
that the animal may at any moment spring upon you. 'Take 
with you the clothes you now wear and those in which vmi 
came, so that at any moment, if you see a, storm gathering, 
you can slip on a disguise and leave the Palace unobserved, 
in that case hasten here, and you can then dress yourselves 
as merchants.” 


“The worst of it is, Pertaub, that our faces will mum 
become known to so many in the Palace that they would |„, 
recognised, whatever our dress/’ 7 

^ iT, false hair antl a *»«owhul darker 

™ W 7 m W0Uld alt6r ^ ou 80 that thaw who knmv 
you best would pass you without suspicion. 1 trust that no 
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such misfortune will befall, but I will keep everything in 
readiness to effect a transformation should it be required. 
Now I will go out at once to get the clothes ” 

In two hours he returned, followed by a hoy carrying the 
goods he had purchased, and in a few minutes Dick and his 
companion were arrayed in Court dresses. The turbans were 
pure white, and the tunic was of dark, rich stuff, thickly 
woven with gold thread; a short cloak or mantle, secured at 
the neck by a gold chain three or four inches in length, hung 
from the hack, but could, if necessary, be drawn round the 
shoulders. A baldric, embroidered with gold, crossed the 
chest, and from this hung a sword with an ivory handle. 
The waist-sash was of blue and gold in Dick’s case, purple 
and gold in that of Surajah. Silver-mounted pistols and 
daggers were stuck into the sashes. The dresses wore pre¬ 
cisely alike, except that they differed in colour. The trousers 
were white. 

Surajah was greatly delighted with his dress. Dick laughed. 

“ Of course it comes naturally to you,” he said, u but I feel 
as if I were dressed up for a masquerade.” 

The other suits were similar in style, but the tunics wore 
of richly figured damask instead of cloth of gold. Mall-an- 
hour Liter they started for the Palace, a coolie carrying a 
box containing their second suits and the simple dresses they 
had worn on their arrival. Dick could not help smiling at 
the manner in which the people in the streets obsequiously 
made way for them. 

“I shall bo very glad,” bo said, as they traversed the 
space that divided the town from the fort, “when we have 
got over the next day or two, and have settled down a bit; 
it all seems so uncertain, and I have not the most remote 
idea of what our duties are likely to be. Hitherto we 
have always had some deimite plan of action and had only 
ourselves to depend upon; now everything seems doubtful and 
uncertain. However, I suppose we shall soon settle down; 
and we have the satisfaction of knowing that if things do 
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not turn out well, we ear. go off In our gou.l i'ri.-n.l V-rlnu?*. 
and get out of tlie plaeo nltogethoi. .... , . , • 

On arriving at the Palace they in<|.utv.l lor lhi*<-lui"ii«-il.<m. 

« He is expecting yon, my lord," one of the nUmdah!- >;od, 
coming forward. “I will lead you first, (o tl«; room tin' i- 
prepared for you, and then take you lo Kii/li -Mi. 

The room was a commodious one, and the riehuo>s of *hc 
covering of the divan and fclun handsome rugs spread *>n iW 
floor, were satisfactory signs that the rhumba Inin «*.»hMd.T, d 
them prime favourites of the sultan. Having . y *n I la* !**•* 
placed in a corner, and paid the eoolie, Mow tollowrd th«* 
attendant alongjsome spacious corridors and pa ages, mini 
they entered a room where Pn./,li Ali was scaled on a divan, 
The attendant let the curtains that covered lie* door drop 
behind them as they entered. They salaamed to the rlmmlM*- 
lain, who looked at them approvingly, and motioned to them 
to take their seats on the divan beside him, 

“I see,” he said kindly, “that you possess good judgment 
as well as courage and quickness. The former qualities hove 
won you a place here, but judgment will he needed fo keep it,* 
You have laid out your money well, as the sultan loves to see 
all in the Palace well attired, and quiet also and di-ei «*'t 
in behaviour.” 

“Can you give us any idea what our duties will bo ^ M 
Sura j ah asked, as Dick had requested him always to bo *(»■« 
spokesman if possible. 

The chamberlain shook his head* “That will ho U»r tic 
sultan himself to decide. For a time probably you will loo* 
little to do but to attend at the hours when ho gives piihhe 


audeinces. You will, doubtless, occasionally carry hboj dor* to 
officers in command of troops, at distant places, and will t*am 
part of his retinue when he goes beyond the Palace. When 
he sees that you are worthy of his favour, prompt in carry 
ing out' his orders, and in all respect k trustworthy, lie will 
in .time assign special duties to you; hut this will dr-prod 
upon yourselves. As one who admii ts the courage and prompt • 
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ness that you showed to-day, and who wishes you well, I would 
warn you that it is best when the sultan has had matters 
to trouble him, and may blame somewhat unjustly, not to 
seek to excuse yourselves; it is bad to thwart him when he 
is roused. You can rely upon me to stand your friend, and 
when the storm has blown over to represent the matter to him 
in a favourable light. The sultan desires to be just, and in 
his calm moments assuredly is so; but when there is a cloud 
before his eyes, there is no saying upon whom his displeasure 
may fall. At present, however, there is little chance of your 
falling into disgrace, for he is greatly impressed with the 
service you have rendered him, and especially by the promptness 
with which you carried it out. 

“ After you had gone he spoke very strongly about it, and 
said that he would he were possessed of a hundred officers 
capable of such a deed; he would in that case have little fear ■ 
of any of the foes of his kingdom. It is fortunate that you 
came here this afternoon; it is well-nigh certain that ho will 
ask for you presently, and though he could hardly blame you 
had you required until to-morrow to complete your prepara¬ 
tions, your promptitude will gratify him, and he will, I am 
sure, be still more pleased at seeing that you have so well laid 
out his gift. He gave you no orders on the subject, and had 
you appeared in the dresses you wore this morning, he would, 
doubtless, have instructed me to provide you with more suitable 
attire. The fact that you have so laid out the money will 
show that you have an understanding of the honour of being 
appointed to the Palace, and a proper sense of fitness. The 
sultan himself dresses plainly, and, save for a priceless gem 
in his turban and another in his sword-hilt, them is nothing 
in his attire to lead a stranger to guess at his rank; but while 
he does this himself, he expects that all others in the Palace 
should do justice to his generosity. And now you had best 
return to your room and remain there until sent for; if he 
does not think of it himself, I shall, if opportunity occurs, 
inform him that you have already arrived.” 
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They had some difficulty in finding t In mi* way hnrk 
their room, and had, indeed, to ask direefioin* of atf* 
they met before they discovered it. A native was 
at the door; he rose and salaamed deeply as t Ini name up. 

“Your slave is appointed to be your aUemiani, my lord,-.," 
he said. “Your servant’s mime is ibmlnm/* 

“Good,” Surajah said, as ho passed him and entered the 
room. “ Now, Ibrahim, toll us a,bout the ua^ nf tie# !* d <, 
for of these we are altogether ignorant. In the JirM § tur 
about food: do we provide ourselves, or h«m is if ?" 

“All in the Palace are fed from the miUuiiV- kitrlj* n. At 


each meal every officer has so many dishes, according i*» he* 
rank; these vary from tJirce to t welve. In the e-.ni% flu nil <;* 
I shall bring you bread and fruit, and sherbet; :.f «Vl 
is the first meal, and at seven there is supper; at k 

the kitchens are open, and I can fetch you a di h of j.iliao, 
kabobs, a chicken, or any other refreshment ii, i y,n n,y 
desire, at present I have no orders as to how many t ii I. - 
your Excellencies -will roeedvo at the two meals." 


“ We shall not be particular about that," Surajah hi; <*, s 
is evident we shall fare well, at any rate," 

‘‘I am told to inform you, my lords, (hat the sultan h,v: 
ordered two horses to be placed at your service. „\ , 

has been appointed to take charge of them; hi- mum* m 
Seriojee. If you ask for him at the stable you will ho .Jitc-t, 1 
to him, and he will show you the horses, ‘fn an hour ■., 
will be served, but this evening 1 shall only be able to k,,, 
you three dishes each; such is always the rule until iu.' 
sultan s pleasure has been declared.” 

theceiW f ea + pr0Ceeded t0 two lamps hanging from 

T n ? W gettin e d,lf<k . 1111,1 . ..finding M»t 

his masters had no further need of his services, he retired. 

as comfo t- S ° g °° d ’ Su , ra ^ al1 ’ we aro oofbiinlv in clover j«« f ;iir 
is ° ^ 18 UOncerned ’ and tlie only drawback to t he 4, 

Lt o r- tem P C!r - Kowevor, we rv .I,,! 

satisfy him; wo have every reason to stand »,11 w ,b t 
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him, oxxcL if lio sggs that we are really anxious to please; him, 
we oug-Iit to be able to avoid falling into disgrace, even when 
lieisiix lii« -worst moods.” 

Theix* xxtteiulant presently brought up the six portions of food, 
and tlicry ^ cm joyed their meal heartily. Each had an ample 
portion of n pillaxi of rice and chicken, a plate of stew, which 
J)ic;k hi 1 ox it was composed of game of some kind, and a 
eonfeotioji in which honey was the predominating flavour. 
With this* tlioy drank water, deliciously cooled by being hung 
up in poi ons jars. Slirajah ate his food with the dexterity 
of long* luvl>It, but Dick had not yet learned to make his 
bread fulfil the functions of spoon and fork, for at his uncle’s 
table European methods of eating were adopted. 

Half-ixii-1 lour after they had finished, an officer presented 
himself a t id.io door, and said that he was ordered to conduct 
them to tlxo sultan. Tippoo had supped in the harem, and 
was now vaulted on a divan in a room of no great size, but 
richly hung with heavy silken curtains, and carpeted with the 
richest rug.s. Two or three of his chief officers were seated 
beside bint £ ho von or eight others "wore standing on either side 
of the room. A heavy glass chandelier of European manu¬ 
facture lxtx 11 g from the richly carved ceiling, and the fifty 
candles in it lighted up the room. The chamberlain met 
them at the door and advanced with them towards Tippoo. 

“ Great t k*>ultun,” he said, those are the young men whom 
it has plvasiHl your Highness to appoint officers in the Palace.” 

Tho two huts salaamed until their turbans touched the 
ground. 

“Truly t.licj are comely youths," Tippoo said, “and one 
would sirs ii-ot-ly deem thorn capable of performing such a feat 
us that t hey siecomplinhed this morning. Well, my slayers of 
tigers, you listvo found everything fitly provided ?” 

“ Iftn- m »«»*•'!* ko than our deoils merit, your J Ugliness,” Surajuh 
replied. “ We have found everything that heart could desire, 
and only hupe for an opportunity to show ourselves worthy 
of your fiivouis. 11 
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“ You have done that beforehand,” Tippoo said graciously, 
“and 1 am glad to see, by your attire, that you are 
conscious that, as my ollicers, it is .fitting you should ma ke a 
worthy appearance. It shows that you have been well 
brought up, and are not ignorant of what is right and proper. 
At present yon will receive orders from IV/li All, and will 
act as assistant chamberlains until I decide in what way 
your services can bo made most useful. 3STow follow me; 
there are others who wish to see you.” 

Bising, Tippoo led the way through a door with double hang¬ 
ings, into a room considerably larger than that which they had 
just left. The chandeliers at the end of the room where they 
stood were all lighted, while the other end was in comparative 
darkness. Leaving them standing alone, Tippoo walked to¬ 
wards the other end and clapped his hands. Immediately a 
number of closely veiled figures entered, completely tilling the 
end of the room. 

“ These are the young men,” Tippoo said to them. u It is the 
one on the right to whom it is chiefly due that the tiger did 
not commit havoc among you; it was he who climbed up the 
balcony and fired twice at the beast. You owe your lives to 
him and his companion, for among all my officers and guards 
there was not one who was quick-witted enough to move as 
much as a finger.” 

There was a faint murmur of surprise among the veiled 
figures at the youth of their preserver. 

“ Hold your heads fully up,” Tippoo went on, for Dick and 
his companion, after making a deep salaam,, had stood with 
bent heads and with eyes fixed upon the ground. Then two 
of the attendants, girls of thirteen or fourteen years old, came 
forward from behind the others, each bearing a casket. ** These 
are presented to you with my permission by the ladies whose 
lives you saved,” Tippoo said; “ and should you at any time ha ve 
a favour to ask, or even should you fall under my displeasure, 
you can rely upon their good offices in your behalf.” 

There was another low murmur from the other end of the 
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hall, then Tippoo clapped his hands, and the women moved 
out as noiselessly as they had entered. 

“You can retire now,” Tippoo said, as he moved towards 
the door into the other room. u Be faithful, he discreet, and 
your fox-tune is assured.” He pointed to another door, and 
then rejoined his councillors. Dick and his companion stood 
in axx attitude of deep respect until the hanging had fallen 
behind, the sultan, and then went out by the door he had 


pointed to, and made their way back to their own room. 

“ Truly, Surajak, fortune is favouring us mightily. This 
mox-ningr w e walked the streets in fear of being questioned 
and arrested; this evening we are officers of the Palace, 
favoxxx-ed by Tippoo, and under the protection of the harem. 
I woxxder what the ladies have given us.” 

They opened the caskets, which were of considerable size. As 
they examined the contents, exclamations of surprise broke from 
them. Each contained some thirty or forty little parcels done 
up in paper, and, on these being opened, they were fonnd to 
contain trinkets and jewels of all kinds. Some were very costly 
and valuable. All were handsome. It was evident that every 
one of the ladies who had been in the room when the tiger 


burst in, had contributed a token of her gratitude. Many of 
the more valuable gems had been evidently taken from their 
settings, as if the donors did not care that jewels they had 
worn should be exposed to view. One parcel contained twenty 
superb pearls, another a magnificent diamond and ten rubies, 
and so on, down to the more humble gifts—although these were 
valuable—of those of lower rank. Dick’s presents were much 
more costly than those of his companion, and as soon as this 
was seen to he the case, Dick proposed that they should all 
he put together, and divided equally. This, however, Surajah 
would not hear of. 

“ The whole thing is due to you,” he said. It would never 
have occurred to me to interfere at all. I had no part m 
the matter, beyond aiding to kill a wounded tiger, and it was 
no more than I have done many times among our hills, and 
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thought no thing of. These jewels nro vastly more tlum I 
deserve for my share in the affair. I do not know much 
about the value of gems, hut they must ho wort h a la roe 
sum, and nothing will induce me to take any of those Hint 
you have so well earned.” 

“I wonder whether Tippoo knows what they have given 
us,” Dick said, after in vain trying to alter his companion's 
decision. 

«I don’t suppose lie troubled himself about it,” Kurajah 
replied. “Ho doubt he was asked for permission for each 
to make a present to us. The jewels in the harem must ho 
of enormous value, as for the last fifteen years Tippoo has been 
gathering spoil from all southern India, having swept the 
land right up to the gates of Madras. They sav that his 
treasures are fabulous, and no doubt the holies of his harem 
have shared largely in the spoils. The question is, What had 
we best do with these caskets ? We know that, in the course 
of our adventures, it may very well happen that we shall be 
closely searched, and it would never do to risk having such 
valuables found upon us.” 

“Ho; I should say that we had best bury them somewhere. 
Some of these merchants here may he honest enough for 
us to leave the jewels in their care without anxiety, hut as they 
themselves may at any moment be seized and compelled 
to give up their last penny, these things would U* no safer 
with them than with us. As to Portaub, 1 have absolute 
faith in him, but he himself is liable to be seized at any 
moment. However, I should say we had butter consult- him. 
If we were to bury them, say, under the floor of his house, 
we might leave them there for a time. If we saw any eh si net* 
of this place being some day captured by our people, wo could 
wait till then for their recovery; hut tlio war may nut he* 
renewed for years. Possibly Pertaub may bo able to arrange 
to send them down, only entrusting a, portion at a time to 
a messenger, so that, if he got into trouble, we should only 
lose what he had upon him. We will put the caskets into 
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our box and lock it up for the present, and take them down 
to Pertaub to-morrow evening, after it gets dark. It will be 
as, well to get them off our minds as soon as possible, for 
although just at present we are in high favour, there is no 
saying how long it may last, or when it may be necessary 
for us to move.” 


CIIAPTEE, XIII. 

OFFICERS OF THE PALACE. 

T HE next morning, just as they had finished their e%rly 
breakfast; they were sent for by Fazli Ali. 

44 You had better accompany me on my rounds,” he said. 44 I 
shall not commit any special duties to you until I see whether 
the sultan intends that you shall remain with me, or whether, 
as is far more likely, he assigns other work to you. Were 
you placed in separate charges in the Palace, I should have 
to fill your places if you left; therefore I propose that at 
present you shall assist me in general supervision. We will 
first go to the kitchens ; these give me more trouble than any 
other part of my duties. In the first place, one lias to see that 
the contractors do their work properly, that the number of 
carcases sent in is correct, the flesh of good quality, and that 
the list of game is correct. Then one has to check the amount 
of rice and other grain sent in from the storehouses, the issue 
of spices, and other articles of that kind. These matters do not 
require doing every day; the kitchen officers are responsible 
for them : but once or twice a week I take care to be present 
to see-that all is right. Then I ascertain that everything is 
in good and proper order in the kitchen, listen to complaints, 
and decide disputes. 

44 When we have done there, we will see that the requisi¬ 
tions from the harem are properly complied with, and that 
the sweetmeats, perfumes, silks, and muslins, as required, 
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are furnished. The payment of salaries does not come into 
my department; that is one of the functions of the treasurer 
of the Palace, who also discharges all accounts upon m y 
signature that they are correct. Thou I take a general 
tour of the Palace, to see that the attendants have done their 
duties, and that everything is clean and in order. As a, rule, 
I have finished everything before the morning meal is served. 
The details of making up the accounts are of course done l>y 
clerks. After that my duties depend entirely upon the sultan. 
If there is any state ceremonial in the Palace I summon those 
whose duty it is to attend, and see that everything is 
properly arranged and in order; if not, I am generally at his 
Highness’s disposal. 

44 Unless you receive any instructions from me, you will he 
free to occupy yourselves as you like. You will, of course, take 
part in all public ceremonials. You will be among the officers 
who accompany the sultan when he goes out, and will las 
liable to he summoned to attend him at all times. Therefore, 
although free to go into the town or ride beyond the island, 
it is well that you should never be long absent, and that, if 
you wish to he away for more than two hours at a time, you 
should first let me know, as I may be able to tell you if the 
sultan is likely to require you. lie has fixed your pay at 
four hundred rupees a month.”j 

Dick, as he accompanied the chamberlain on his tour t hrough 
the Palace, was struck with the order and method that pre¬ 
vailed in every department, and the chamberlain told him that 
Tippoo himself inquired closely into details, and that, largo jis 
was the daily expenditure, no waste of any kind was allowed. 
The splendour of some of the apartments was surprising, 
especially the throne-room. The throne itself was of extra¬ 
ordinary magnificence; it was of gold, thickly inlaid with gem#* 
On the apex stood a jewelled peacock, covered entirely with 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies; with pendants of pearls. In 
front of it stood a golden tiger’s head, which served as a 
stool. On either side were standards of purple silk, having a 
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sun with gold in ^ ie centre. The spear-heads were of 

golcKset Avith jewels. 

When the \v C rh of inspection was finished, they went hack 
to their room, where their attendant, soon afterwards, with 
an air of great e^nxltation, brought their meal, which consisted 
of nine dishes eae li, a proof of the high favour with which 
Tippoo regarded tlxem* After this meal was eaten they went 
down to the staples and were pleased indeed with the mounts 
provided for tlaom- They wore fine animals, Avith handsome 
saddles and trixppirigs, and Dick and Sura j ah at once mounted 
and rode through*, t>la© town to the other extremity of the island. 
As they Avore scarves that had been furnished them by Fazli 
Ali, showing tOLuvfc they were officers of the Palace, they were 
everywhere greo heel with deep salaams. 

“I hope,” X>ieh: said, as they returned from their ride, “that 
Tippoo will not; Do long before he finds us some other duties; 
there is nothing -very interesting in counting carcases, or 
sewing rice measured.” 

“ Tl.ia,t is trno enough,” Sura j ah agreed. “ But we must not 
he impatient. lTox*tmio has befriended us marvellously, and I 
have great faikli -fellat it will continue to do so. We must 
ho content to wadt-W 

“ Yes, I know bliat, Surajah, but I think it is all the more 
dilficult to do bo Decause we have done so much in a short 
time. It seems *xs if one ought to go on at the same 
rate.” 

That evening tlxey Avent down, as they had arranged, with 
ordinary wraps round their gay attire, to Pertaub’s, taking 
with them the caskets of gems. The Hindoo received them 
Avarmly. 

u l saw you xdLcie through the streets this morning, although 
you did not notice mo; truly, you made a good appearance, 
and were well-mounted. I have heard from one of our 
people, who is ix servant in the Palace, that you stand in high 
favour,” 

u Wo have Dxorig^ht you doAvn these tAvo caskets of gems,” 
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Dick said; “they were given ns by the ladies of the hurmn* 
and many of the stones Surajah thinks arc very valuable* 
We don’t know what to do with them, and wanted in knew 
whether yon could arrange to send them down to Trijndaly 
for us*” 

“I would not undertake to do so if they are valuable/* 
Pertaub said. “The prospects of fresh troubles are slrongor 
every day, and the roads are so closely watched, especially 
those through the passes, that it would bo running a terrible 
risk to trust valuables to any one.” 

“In that case, Pertaub, we thought you might bury (hem 
in the ground under your house. But first look at some of the 
stones, and tell us what you think of them.” 

The Hindoo opened Sura j ah’s casket, and undid many of 
the little parcels. 

“Assuredly they are valuable,” ho said; “some of (hem 
much more so than others; but if all are like these that I 
have opened, they must he worth at least fifty thousand 
rupees.” 


“Now look at this casket, Pertaub.” 

The Hindoo uttered an exclamation of surprise as ho opened 
£ome of the packets, and, taking out some of the larger gems, 
he examined them by the light of his lamp. 

“I coiild not place a value on these,” he said at last 
“The ladies must indeed have felt that they owed (heir lives 
to you. The gems are a fortune. Doubtless they are the .spoils 
of a score of districts, and Tippoo must have distributed them 
lavishly among his wives, or they could never have made stud* 
rich presents. I would bury them, Sahib, for surely they 

r h™ v £ 6 ® nWe * even to the ™st faithful nu-ssJ.uKtn**, 
here I th^k ^ y° u like, I will hide tl so in 

ac o^ the vt W °S b6 Saf6r f0r 3™” tnk, <!„,« 
theTrees thal h 7 T & woo,1 > n. tl 

tne trees, that you may know the place again ■ f,„. „i*t, 

believe tliat they have H.pmoml til 
P6e fr ° m me '° ae ca * ^er tell— I might again In, 
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tortured, and moxxo can say that they are brave enough to 
bear the agonies that Tippoos executioners inflict. I will bury 
them for to-nigdat ; hut I pray Y ou give me notice the first time 
you cross the. river. X will be at the other side of the ford with 
the jewels hi del en in » sack on an ass; this I will drive 
forward when X see you crossing the ford. You will follow 
me till J enter a ■wood. X will ha.ve the tools, and when you 
join me, yon can go on a short distance and bury thorn. I 
do not wish to see where you hide them, but will move about 
to make sure that none come near you when so engaged. 
You had best take out a few small stones, which you will find 
as good as money, and much more easily concealed, for in 
every town or larg^e village you will find a jeweller who will 
give you silver for them ” 

“I think that will be a very good plan, Porta,ub, and will 
certainly carry it out.” 

A month passed without any change in' their work. They 
rode with other officers behind Tippoo’s palanquin when he 
wont out, which. he did almost every day, to inspect the progress 
of the fortifications, and were among the brilliant circle behind 
his throne when lie gave orders. By this time they had come 
to know most of the other Court officials, and were able to 
impure cautiously about the prisons. They could* loam* 
nothing, however, of any English prisoners in Seringapatam, 
save those they had seen in the hut in the fort. 

Six weeks after* their appointment as Palace officers, Dick 
and Surajah were sent for by Tippoo. 

“ 1 about to employ you the sultan said, when they ap¬ 
peared before him, c< on a mission. You are strangers hero and 
are unconnected with any of my officers, and I can, therefore, 
place greater reliance on your reports than upon those of men 
who have other* interests than my own to serve. I desire you 
to go and inspect the hill-forts, to see how the repairs of the 
fortifications injured by the English are progressing, and to 
make sure that the cannon are in good order, a,ml the supply 
of ammunition, plentiful. You have shown that you are tpiick- 
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sighted and sharp; look round the defences* and if you see 
aught that can be done to strengthen them* confer with the 
governors, learn their opinions on the subject, and if they 
agree with you, they will be authorised to take men from 
the country round to strengthen the fortifications, and I will 
forward at once such guns and stores as may be required. 
After the inspection of each fort you will despatch a mounted 


messenger to me with your report; and you will state which 
fort you will next visit, in order that I may despatch there 
any order that I may have to give you. 

t£ Do your duty well, and I shall know how to reward you. 
In order that your authority may be increased, you are both 
named colonels in the army. Fazli will furnish you with n 
written copy of the orders I have given you and with authority 
under my seal to enter and inspect all fortresses and to consult 


with the governors as to everything considered by them an 
necessary for their better defence. The last time the English 
came they captured Nundidroog and other hill-fortrcwwm tluit 
we had regarded as impregnable, simply because the governors 
were over-confident, and the defences had been neglect ed. This 
must not occur again, and if there is failure in the defences 
I shall hold you responsible. Therefore, take care that yen* 
do not neglect not only to see that the repairs are being well 
carried out, but to recommend additions to the forfcifimf imm 
wherever it seems to you that there is even a possibility of an 
enemy making his way up. You will take with you Wont y 
troopers as an escort, but these are not to enter any of t? e 
0 ^ SSeS ,^ lth 7cm > for treaaher y is always possible*' and *,o 
rthe hm forte™ 8 “ be acqnaint6d With th " *•*•»«*•■" 


ttfrSh reSS6d hiS T 1 * 8 t0 tlle Sllltan fw entrust i,. K 

them with the ration, and assured him that their inxiH-vtUm 

^nV h ihigS Chei tMr 0Wn r °° m ’ Kck hfa 
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“Was there ever such a stroke of good fortune ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ The tiger business was as nothing to this; Tippoo 
has given us the mission of all others that will enable us 
to carry out.our search. Our work is as good as done; that 
is to say,” he added, more gravely, “ we are at least pretty 
sure to find my father out, if he is alive. Besides, we may 
get information that will be of great use if the war is 
renewed. How we had better, in the first place, go and 
see Fazli and get our instructions; we will order our horses to 
be in readiness to start as soon as we have had our meal—we 
may not get another chance of eating to-day. I should like 
to take Ibrahim with us. He is a capital .servant and a 
strong, active fellow; I believe he is fond of us, and we 
shall want some one who can cook for us, and buy things, mid 
so on. I will speak to Fazli about it.” 

The chamberlain looked up as they entered the room where 
he was engaged in dictating to a clerk. 

“I congratulate you on your mission,” he said. “It will 
involve a great deal of hard work, but as you have told mo 
how you longed for some duty outside the Palace, you will 
not mind that; Tippoo consulted mo before sending for you. I 
told him you were diligent in the service, and I felt sure 
you would do your best in the present matter, and that as 
you were accustomed, in the pursuit of game, to ascend moun¬ 
tains and scale precipices, you were far more likely to find 
the weak spots in the forts than an old oilieor, who would be 
likely to take everything for granted. There is no doubt 
that many of the garrisons are very far from being ellieiont. 
They have been stationed in the forts for many years; dis¬ 
cipline, both among officers and men, is sure to have become 
lax, and there will be much that young men, going freshly 
into the matter, will sec needs amendment. That the walls 
are often weak, and the cannon so old ns to be almost useless, 
I am well aware, for sometimes newly-appointed governors 
have sent in strong protests and urgent requests that they 
might be furnished with new cannon, and that, walls and 

(m84) p 
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defences might be renewed. Exit what with th© wars, the 
removal of the capital, and the building and fortification of 
this place, these matters have been neglected; and it is only 
now that the snltan sees the necessity of putting the fortifica¬ 
tions of all these places in good repair. I have had the papers 
prepared and signed; your escort has been ordered, is there 
anything else you can think of ? ” 

4 ‘We should like to take our Palace attendant with us,” 
Surajah said; “he is a good man, and, starting so suddenly, 
we should have a difficulty in hiring servants we could roly on,” 
“I have thought of that,” the chamberlain replied, u and 
have ordered a horse to be got in readiness for him, together 
with a spare animal to carry food and necessaries for your 
journey. You will need them on your marches, and may even 
be glad of them in some of the smaller forts, where the fare 
will be very rough.” 


When they returned to their room they found Ibrahim 
awaiting them. He was evidently delighted at the prospect 
of accompanying them. 

u My lords,” he said, “I have the pack-horse saddled in the 
stable, with two great sacks and ropes.■ Is it your pleasure 
that I should go down at once to the market and buy flour 
and rice, spices, and ofcker things necessary ? ” 

Certainly, Ibrahim. But it will not be necessary to buy 
much meat; it will not keep, and we ought always to be nbk 
a 7 sh ? e P or a fowl from villagers. Get some thick, 
wadded sleeping mgs, some cooking pots, and whatever vmx 

1)0 a0fc waste ^ time > for «h«ll Ktarfc 
immediately after our meal.” 


J ?,: 80011 yr had Mt, Dick said to „un,,,n, - x 

^ ^ “ d see Pertaub - id 

“rrJSs S r d f r :: Tfr m liml 

down to th, til* f 7 ’ , d le ask ’ tkat 1 have gtma 
Pistols, writing^ a of P°wder and ball for ou» 

^7 . ' materials, and other things that we m«,v 

mpn^e, which will be toe enough. It is most lucky that v,l 
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InirfiH.1 our J<*\v« fc 1n in the forest ton days ago, far we should not* 
have had lima to do if now.” 

Hick returned in time fur I he meal* which was brought up 
hy aunt her servant. 

u IVHaub was delighted to hear of our good fortune,” lie 
said, on his return. M lie will keep our disguises hy him, and 
if we have occasion fur them will either bring them himsidf 
with the mmdumdi.se, or will send them hy a trusty messenger, 
to any place we may mention, directly he hears from us. I do 
not think there is any rhunee of our wanting them, hut 
it is ns well to prepare fur any contingency that may 
occur." 

I {album hour later they started at the head of an escort 
of twenty troopers, Ibrahim ruling in the rear, leading the 
pack horse, which carried a change of clothes, and thick 
fdoilm to keep out the night dews, as well as t he sleek of 
provisions. Ibrahim bail also purchased two very large, dark 
blankets that could la* used fora temporary shelter. Surajah 
now felt quite at home, for he was engaged in the name 
sorted' duty In* performed at Tripataly, and more than one 
pair of dark eyes glanced admiringly at tin* two young ultieom 
as they rode down hi the ford. They had teen furnished by 
Fa/.li with a list of the forts they were to visit-, and the 
order in which tiny were to take them, the first on the list 
being Kavandrnog, fifty miles north-east of the city. After a 
rule of twenty miles, they halted at a village. To the surprise 
of the f roe pers, Sura jah gave orders that nothing wain to- be 
taken by force, n.H lie was prepared to pay for nil provisions 
required. Am soon ns the villagers understood this, ample sup¬ 
plies were brought In, litre, grain, and fowls were purchased 
ft)V the soldiers, and forage for the horses, and after* seeing 
thsirt"ftll were well provided for, the two ollicers went to a 
,mmm that had l men placed at their service in tin* principal 
"htttiw in the village, Ibrahim justified hi* assertion t hat lie 
was a good cook, by turning out nn excellent curry, Hy 
the ilttw they had finished tins it was getting dark, and after 
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again visiting the troopers and seeing that their own horsen 
were fed and well groomed, they retired to bed. 

An early start was made, and at ten o’clock they approached 
Savandroog. It was one of the most formidable of the hill- 
forts of Mysore, and stood upon the summit of an enormous 
mass of granite, covering a base of eight miles in circuit and 
ri sin g in ragged precipices to the height of 2,500 loot. The 
s ummit of the rock was divided by a deep chasm into two 
peaks, each of which was crowned with strong works, and 
capable of separate defence. The lower part of the hill was, 
wherever ascent seemed possible, protected by walls one behind 
the other. The natives had regarded the fort as absolutely 
impregnable until it was stormed by the troops under Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Dick looked with intense interest at the great rock wit h 
its numerous fortifications. The damages committed by the 
British guns could not he seen at this distance, and it seemed 
to him well-nigh impossible that the place could have been 
captured. They rode on until they neared an entrance in t he 
wall that encircled the fort at the side at which alone access 
was considered possible. 

They were challenged as they approached. Ordering the 
troopers to remain behind, Dick and Stirajah rode forward. 
“We are the bearers,” Surajah cried out, as they reined in their 
horses within twenty yards of the gate, “of an order from the 
sultanfor our admittance, and of a letter to Mirxah Mohammed 
Bukshy, the governor.” 

“ 3; will send up word to him,” an officer on the wall replied, 
“I can admit no one until I have received his orders to do so/* 

“ How long will it be before we receive an answer ? ” 

“An hour and a half at the earliest. I regret that your 
Excellencies will be inconvenienced, but my orders * are 
absolute.” 

v ^ blame you,” Surajah replied. “ It Is necessary 

^at you should always be vigilant; ” and they retired uml.’r 
the shade of a tree, a hundred and fifty yards from tlio gate. 
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Ibrahim spread out the rugs, and then proceeded to light the 
fire and to prepare a pillau of rice and fowl, while Dick and 
his companion regarded the rock with fixed attention, and con¬ 
versed together as to the possibility of ascending at any of the 
points so steep as to be left undefended by walls. They con¬ 
cluded at last that it would be next to impossible to climb the 
rock anywhere on the side that faced them, save by scaling 
several walls. They had just finished their luncheon when the 
gate opened and an officer and four soldiers issued out. They 
at once rose and went to meet them. 

“ I have the governor’s order to admit you on the production 
of the sultan’s pass.” 

Surajah produced the document. The officer at once re¬ 
cognised the seal, and carried it to bis forehead, salaaming 
deeply. “ Your troopers can enter at the gate, but cannot 
proceed farther than the second wall.” 

“ Can we ride up, or must we walk ? ” Dick asked. 

“ You can ride,” he replied. “The road is Steep, but no¬ 
where so steep that horses cannot mount it.” 

After the party had entered the gate it was at once closed 
and bolted. The troopers dismounted, and were led to a small 
barrack, while Surajah and Dick, accompanied by the officer 
and four soldiers on foot, rode on. The road was a better one 
than Dick had expected; it was just wide enough for a cart 
to proceed up it, and was cut out of the solid rock. It turned 
and zigzagged continually, and at each angle was a small , 
fort whose guns swept the approach. They passed under a 
score of gateways, each defended by guns, and after upwards 
of an hour’s climbing, at a quick pace, they approached one of 
the forts on its summit. The governor met them at the gate. 

“You will pardon my not descending to meet you below,” 
he said, “ but I am not so young as I used to he, and the 
journey up and down fatigues me much.” 

Dick and Surajah dismounted, and the former presented 
the two documents. The. governor, after reading the pass, 
bowed, and led the way into the interior of the fort, and they 
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were soon seated on a divan in his quarters, when he read 
the circular letter. 

“ I am glad indeed/ 1 he said, when he had finished, “ that 
the sultan is pleased.to take into consideration the many 
demands I have made for cannon and ammunition. A largo 
number of the pieces are past service, and they would bo as 
dangerous to those who fired them as to those at whom they 
were aimefcl; while I have scarcely powder enough to furnish 
three rounds for each. As to the defences, I have done my best 
to strengthen them. Idleness is bad for all men, most of all for 
soldiers, and I have kept them well employed at repairing the 
effects of the English fire. Still, there is much to do yet before 
they are finished, and there are points where fortifications 
might be added with advantage ; these I will gladly point 
out to you. They have been beyond our means here, for, as 
you will perceive, it will need blasting in many places to sca r] > 
the rock, and to render inaccessible several points at which 
active men can now climb up. Eor this work powder is requin k d. 
And I would submit that for such hard work it will ho needful 
to supply extra rations to the troops, for the present sen.In 
scarcely suffices to keep the men efficient, especially as most 
of them have their wives and families dependent on them.” 

iC I have no doubt that the sultan will accede to any reason¬ 
able requests, your Excellency; he is anxious that the walls of 
the forts should be placed in the best possible condition for 
defence. No one doubts that we shall ere long be again at 
war with England, and although the sultan relies much upon 
large reinforcements that have been promised by Franco, with 
whom he has entered into an alliance, they have not yet 
arrived, and he may have to hear the brunt of the attack of 
the English by himself.” 

“I have heard o&this,” the governor said, “and regret that 
we shall again have the Feringhees upon us. As for the 
Mahrattas or the Nizam, I heed them not—they are dust, whom 
the sultan could sweep from his path; but these English are 
terrible soldiers. I have fought against them under Hydor, 
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and in flu* last war they again showed their valour; and the 
st-rangot tiling is that they make tie* natives under thorn 
fight. as hravoly as they do IItouts- hos. As to torts, nothing 
is safe from thorn. Woro all tin* tr«**|>s of tho Nizam and tho. 
Malirattas combined to Iwdege I siamld had porfeei lv safe, 
while woro t horo hut five hundred Englishmen, I should i romhio 
tor tho safety t»t tho fortress. You havo conn* up tho hill ami 
havo soon for yourselves how strong it is; ami vot.Thoy took 
tho place without tin* loss of a studio man. 1 was tint horn, 
for i was in roummnd of Kistimgherry at that time, and suc¬ 
ceeded in holding ti against their assaults* When tho war wan 
out, and Kistimgherry was oodod to thorn, I was appointed to 
this fortress, which seems to mo to Ik* even stronger than 
tint was. 

** Tho oommundor was a hravo tnan, tho garrison was strong, 
thorn was tm suspicion of treachery ; and though at last tho 
troops worn stdzod with a panic, as they might well ho when 
they saw that thov won* ttiathh* to arrest tho advance of the 
enemy* tho defence up to that time had boon stout. The 
English brought up guns whoro it was thought no guns could be 
to lorn; they k smoked the defences to pieces; and, after winning 
tlioir way to t ho top, in one tiny captured this fort and that on 
tho liill yonder. It. mans miraculous,” 

t*441 oo was brought in, and pipes, for although Tippoo was 
violently opposed to smoking, and no one would venture upon 
tie* use nf fobam* in tho 'Palace or fort, old oiltoor8 like the 
governor, in distant commands, did not relinquish tobacco. 

** It. is necessary hen*,” tho governor said, as he filled his 
pipe. 44 The nan dry round is terribly unhealthy, and? the air 
is full of fever* I, do not discourage its use among the men, 1 
for they would die off like flies (lid they not smoke to keep 
out I lie hint air* The climate is indeed tho best protection to the 
foil, for an army that sat down for any length of time before 
It, would spmlily melt away." He opened a box that stood 
on the divan \nmh him* 44 J have copies here,” he sail,staking 
some papers out, u of the memorials that I have sent in to the 
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sultan, as to the guns. This is the last; it was sent in two 
months ago. You see'I asked for forty-nine heavy pieces. 
Of these, thirty are to replace guns that are honeycombed, 
or split; the other eleven are for new works. I asked for 
thirty-two lighter ones, or howitzers, and a hundred wa ll 
guns. Of course I could do with less; hut to place the fort in 
a perfect state of defence, that is the number that I and my 
artillery officer think are requisite. Of powder wo have not 
more than a ton and a half, and if the siege wore to ho a. long 
one we might require ten times as much ; we have not snore 
than eight rounds of shot for each gun, and we ought to hare 
at least fifty for the heavy pieces, and twenty for those 
defending the path up the hill.” 

Tick made a note of the figures in a pocket-hook he had 
bought for the purpose. 

“ As for provisions,” the i governor went on, “wo ought to 
have large stores of rice and grain. The magazines are non rly 
empty, and as we have eight hundred naen in garrison, and 
perhaps twice as many women and children, wo should res pure 
a large store were we blockaded for any time.” 

“Are the troops in good condition ? ” Surajah asked. 

The governor shook his head. « Many of them, are past the 
term of service; but until I get reinforcements to supply their 
places, X shall not venture to discharge them. Many others 
are wasted by fever, and, I must say, from insufficient rations, 
which, not only weakens their bodies, but lowers their spirit s. 
As long as there was no fear of attack this mattered little; 
hut if the English are coming again we shall want well fed 
and contented men to oppose them. I see by the stars cm 
yoxntwba, lia 3 at y ° U are loila coloneLs as well ha ollivers of 
the Palace. You are fortunate in obtaining that rank so 


“ It was due to the sultan’s favour,” Surajah said. “ TU« 
IS ^ e w° rte a tig6r burstinto sultan’s 

most of the Umg; I only gave the brute the fhu/l coup.” „ 
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H Ah, it was you who performed that deed f w the governor 
.said warmly, “ I heard the nows from ono of my otHeers who 
was on loavo, and returned yesterday. Truly it was a gallant 
action, and onequiekly done. No wonder ihah you obtained the 
sultans favour and your rank as colonel. I was a sportsman 
in my young days, lint 1 think I should haw, boon mow 
frightouod at tho thought of taking a. poop into tho sultan’s 
zenana than I should ham boon of lighting t ho tiger.” 

*• I did not think anything about it,” Dirk said, “until it 
was all uvor* I hoard some women scream, and, bring quite 
close, wont to thoir assistanoo, wit bout a thought whether they 
might ho tho ladies of the zenana or servants of the Palare; 
but indeed, I saw nothing save ilm tiger, ami only vaguely 
observed that there were women there at all.” 

“ It was well that the sultan took the view he did of tho 
mutter,” the governor said. “ l have known men put to death 
for deeds that were hut trifles in comparison to looking into 
the zenana. Now, Colonel, l will send for my artillery otlieer 
and the horses, and we will ride round t he fortifications on the 
brow of the hill, import the two forts closely, and wall point out 
to you the spots when* it appears to us the defences ought to 
be strengthened/ 


OH AFP Kit XIV*, 

A .HMtPIllSK, 

D ICK was much pleased with the governor. I le warn evidently 
an outspoken old soldier, and, though rough, his benrdfd 
fare hud an honest and kindly expression, and In' thought to 
himself/ u If my father fell into his hands I don’t think ho 
would i*e treated with any unnecessary hardship, though no 
doubt the sultan's orders would be obeyed/* When a soldier 
rain*' in to say that tie* horses were at the dour they went out. 
An otlieer was standing Wide them, and the governor printed 
him as his chief artillery otlieer. 
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“ You have not brought your horse/' he said. 

“bio, your Excellency, the distance is not groat, and #© 
should need to dismount so many times to got a view" f rom ilia 
walls that it would not be worth while to ride.” 

“ In that case, we may as well walk also/' Dick said. 

“ I would rather do so too/’ the governor sa id. i( I proposed 
riding because I thought you might he tired. As Bakir 
Meeram says, the distance is not great; the walls them¬ 
selves, with the exception of those of the two forts, are net 
more than half a mile in extent, for in most places the recks 
go sheer down, and there defences are of course unnecessary* 
We will inspect this fort first." 


/They went the round of the walls, Dick a nd his com pan ion 
listening to the suggestions of the two officers. The principal 
one was that a wall should be raised inside the gate. 

/‘The English last time got in here hy rushing in at tlm tail 
of the fugitives from below. They were in before the gates 
could he closed, and took our men so completely by surprise 
that they were seized with a panic. Were wo to raise a, semi¬ 
circular wall behind the gateway, such a thing could not occur 
again,” the governor said. “ Of course there would bo a gate in 
the inner wall, hut not immediately behind the outer gate-wav, 
as if so placed it might be destroyed hy the cannon-shots that 
battered the outer gate in. I should, therefore, put it ni one 
end of the inner wall. This gate would he generally open, hut 
m case of a siege I should have it blocked up with stones piled 
P ^ cm f ^ num } )eT of Adders by which men, miming 
M f, et to the walls ’ aacl > however closely they wore pur ■ 

»ud f If » aceltat idea,/’ Su»j,l> ™i!l Km „' lv , 
and I will certainly lay it before the sultan I aut.i.nw. v.i.i 

would propose the same for the other fort?” 

Just the same.” 


The only thing that I would observe » Di 
if an enemy once got a footing on the top ha 
hope to make a long defence of these forte” 


said, *‘xk 
you could 


t hat 
not 
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“That. is so/® tho govornor agm*d. * s Tho stivnglh nf the 
ttofeiwu is u<it horo, hut <m 11 to upward road, and it" tin* Fmglhh 
onn* gainod t ho top t lit* folds into?, fall; hut at lrjiM it shall 
not In* said* us long as 1 am poor; or, that Xavundrnug foil 
almost Idoodt'ody. In tho o forts wo ran at loasf dio hravtdy 
and soli our lhos to iho h».d. It is tor that tva on l dndro, 
that I hoy shall la* so dofondod that- t hoy raimut. ho ramVd, as 
thov won* hoforo, hy u suddoti rush,’* 

Thoufhor fort was 11 ton vi-itod and a tour inado round tha 
walls, din* suggostions olfornd hy tin* gtivornor and tin* olfmors 
worn all in4o 1 down and appn »vod ; than thoy ntado wlrnt wan 
to Dirk tin* most import ant. part, of Urn iu>port ion, iiutmdv, 
an oxamsuafiou of tin* uudofond**«I portion of tin* rork. 
Tho ivsulf how ml him that t ho 1 mi Mors of th»« dofonros 
had not arfod nuw i> dv in t mu in# sohdy to nutsuv. At. many 
points tin* rook h i! away in pivripiros hundtvds of foot doop. 
At othor point s although tin* doM'out was loss stoop, it was, ns 
far its It** ooiild *«-o from aliov«\ nltogMhor tmrlimhahh*; hut 
this In* thought ho wotdd In* ahlo fo judgo ItoUor from holmv, 

** Do you ha vo son trio* n at ml horn at night ( ” In* askod Urn 
govornor, 

“No; it- would not ho notvs ary, ovon if an onouty woro 
tuintiupod hnknv, If you will rids* round tin* fmt of iho hill 
whon Von ha vo, v*»n will mv for yuursolf that, hhvo from th« 
sido you oauso up, tin* plans is ah olutoly ttmmwdhW 

11m viow from tho top of tin* hill was suporh. Away to tin* 
north *’;,*st tin* guvorhur |h» i»it* 4 tI *mt tin* pug*»dim of Hangu W<s 
iwviityAvvn tniloH away, tin* tlidamv, in tho otmr air, Mvming 
n»m|,mnitiv*'ly trifling, 

**Aro tlioro many troop* thotv t" Dirk itskod. 

#l Tlp*r*‘* tiro fiw* Diftulions of tin* ivgukr frn*|o and 

thtw iliolah. hnttalions, Thwv ran hardly ho nmntod as 
troops; thoy haw uovor Ivon of iho dightosf um«» I si list* last 
was* thoy ran Itko 4i«*« p. ft i» a fumy of flu* miHanV*. Hut, 
isidowl In* run ha tally vxjwrt smut to. fight wist* hint* horns Wood 
iiitn thn ranks and it satin to itivopf MohuitsinodanDitt against 
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their will. Naturally they regard an. invader, not a s an mint ly, 
but as a deliverer. Of course the sultan's idea, wa.s, tha t huioo 
the native troops, drilled and led by Englishmen, fought so well, 
the Chelahs, who were also drilled and led by Euglislnmui, 
would do the same. But the Company's troops are willing 
soldiers, and it is the English leading more than the English 
drill that makes them fight. If the Oh chilis worn divided 
among the hill-fortresses they might do good service; and 1 
could, as far as fighting goes, do with a battalion of thorn hero, 
for, mixed up with my men, they would have to do their duty. 
But of course they will never be placed in the I fill- forts, for 
one would never he safe from treachery. Even if all the lower 
walls were in the hands of my own men, sonic of the Chela bn 
would he sure to manage to desert and give information as to 
all the defences.” 

, A considerable portion of the upper plateau of the rock wan 
occupied by the huts of the troops, for the forts were much too 
small to contain them and their families. On their way 
back they passed through these. Dick looked anxiously nhmii 
for white faces, but could see none, nor any building that 
seemed to him likely to be used as a prison. Wbou they 
returned to the governor’s quarters they found that a room 
had been placed at their disposal, and they presently sat down 
to dinner with him. 


“I suppose you have no English prisoners hero?” Dick said 
carelessly, when the meal was over. 

The governor paused a moment before he replied 
“ I don’t want any of them here,” ho said shortly. But chert 
are sent up sometimes from Bangalore, but it is only for oxtvu- 
tion I am a loyal subject of the sultan, hut I would that this 
work could be done elsewhere. Almost all the executions U k„ 
pkee m the hill-forts, in order, I suppose, that they may 1 m 
done secretly. I obey orders, hut I never see them carried 
out. I never even see the captives. They ha ve dune 
harm, °r, at most, one of their number has tried to nscanc 
for winch they are not to he blamed. I always have them 
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shot, whethrr that is tin* inode of rxeeufmn ordered or not* 
it. Ih si s*ddior\s death, and 11u* on** I should rh*»mo myself, and 
so that they an* dead if ran mutter little in tin* sultan how 
they die. If they wen* ail shot ns nm*i* as f hoy worn fakt*n I 
should not think no miteli of it ; hut aft it I min *4 held captive 
fervours, ami compelled to work, it mods to me that their lives 
should h»* spared. An far us giving up my own life is con - 
rerued, I would willingly do it at the orders of thr sultan, hut 
thro* i*\«vutioUN main* no* ill, I h*so my appetite for works 
aftemvunls. hot us talk of m* motkingeke," And f in* governor 
puffed furioudv away at tho h<«*kah ho had just lighted. 
Tin* 11 tin* ouuoTsifinn turn**! to tho forts again, 

u No, I do not find tin* life dull," ho said, in answer to a 
remark of l>irkV. I did so at fust, hut ono soon heroines 
us. ru Uniund to it. I have inv wife and two daughters, and 
there are ton «♦Hirers, an that I ran hnvr company when I 
choos»\ All tin* nthoiTs am inarrird, and that gives society. 
If I* here wo do n«4 observe si net ly tin* rules of tho plaint^ and 
although tho ladii-s of omrs* woar veils when they go beyond 
tin* homo, fhoy put fh**in aside indoors, and tin* families mix 
freely with I’uiii other, so tfiiif wo got on vary well You 
hv, thorn uro vary few changes ovor made, and as many of the 
Indio* are, liko my with, no longer young, we trout them as 
romrudeV 

In th** morning I >i**k and Hu rajah mounted thoir horses, 
took a lo arty farewell of tho governor, and ratio dawn to 
tho goto, A soldier had horn sot if. dawn Imlfmelmur before, 
asitl fhoy found thoir osrort in readiness to move, Tlioy had 
doridod that MWe going U> the next fort they would ride 
round tin* foot of tho hill of Httvaudroo#, This they did, going 
nt n foot par#*, and H’aiming tho Hills and slopes as they 
Hiuuotimos they roiuod up their horses and rode a 
little fail her Iwiek, 540 tm to have a view to the very summit, 
When they completed the round they agreed that there were 
hut two tipoN whore It seemed to them that an ascent was 
barely poimhle, uud they worn vory doubtful whether tho 
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difficulties, when examined more closely, would not prove to bo 
absolutely insurmountable. 

“That is not a satisfactory outlook,” Dick said, “ hut fortu¬ 
nately there is now no motive for climbing tlio preei pice ; 
certainly those places would be of no use to a party wanting 1 to 
make an attack. In the first place, though you and I might 
get up with soft shoes on, I am sure that English soldiers, with 
muskets and ammunition-pouches, could never do it, especially 
at night; and in the daytime, even if a body of troops strong 
enough to be of any use could get up, those who first arrived 
at the top would be killed before the others could come to their 
assistance, and a few stones rolled down would sweep all behind 
them to the bottom. I don't like turning my back on t he 
place,” he went on, as they turned their horses’ heads to t ho 
south,* for Savanclroog was the farthest north of the forts 
they were to visit; “it seems to me that even now my father 
may be there.” 

, “How can that be, Dick?” Surajah said in surprise. 
“Nothing could be more straightforward than the governor 
seemed to be. I thought that he was even rash in speaking 
as frankly as he did to us.” 

a I think he saw there was no fear of our repeating 
what he said, Surajah. He is a frank, outspoken old soldier, 
and has evidently been so disgusted at the treatment of the 
prisoners that he could not mince his words; and yet you 
know he chd not absolutely say that, he had no prisoners/’ 

question." n ° tlC€d that hS fM a0t r6ply dil ' eutl ? k) >•«>«*• 


“On the contrary he distinctly hesitated before he spoke 
nave said, No, I have no prisoners; they are only sent tm 

to" :rrrt we beea ** ^ mvo i 

a^ of thl h^ h // th6n be ^ n > 11 want 

Bangalore’ 2Fow /Sff t/ S6nt Up from 

been alv othe^ £ / h , e + shlrk question ? If it had 
' 1 SUbj6Ct 1 have noticed that he had 
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not really answered it, but of course, as it was so important 
a one I was listening most anxiously for bis reply, and noticed 
bis hesitation at once, and that he gave no direct answer at 
all. Now, think it over, Hu raj ah : why should he have hesi¬ 
tated, and why should he have tun uni the question off without 
answering it, unless there had boon some reason? And if so, 
what could the reason bo % ” 

Surajah had no suggestion to make, and they rode on for 
some distance in silence. 

“It is quite evident,” Dick went on, after a long pause, 
“that he is a kind-hearted man, and that he objects alto¬ 
gether to Tip poo's cruelty to the prisoners; therefore, if he had 
any captives, his reason for not answering was most likely a 
kindly one.” 

“ Yes, I should think so.” 

“ You see, he would consider that we should report to the 
sultan all particulars wo had gat hered about the fortress. His 
remarks about the execution of the prisoners and the worth¬ 
lessness of the Chela,h battalions, and so on, was a private con¬ 
versation, and was only a matter of opinion. But supposing 
he had had some prisoners and had said so, we might, for 
anything he knew, have had orders to inspect them, and to 
report about them as weff as about the garrisons and defences." 

“Yes, he might have thought that,” Surajah agreed ; “but 
after all, why should he mind that 'i ” 

Dick did not answer for some time; he was trying to think 
it out. Presently ho reined in his horse suddenly. 

“ This might he the reason,” lie said excitedly. This governo: 
may he the very one who we hoard had taken my father witl 
him when he was moved from that fort up in the north. He 
was in command at Kistnagherry before lie came hero, after the 
war, and he may have gone to Kistnagherry from that fort 
in the. north. You see there have boon executions, but they 
have been those of fresh batches sent up, and the governor 
would not include the captive he had brought with him. In 
time, his very existence may have been forgotten, and he may 
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still be Hying there. That would amount for Uio governor’s 
obiection to answering the question, ns ho would lm sure that 
did Tippoo hear there was a prisoner there, he would, semi 
orders for him to he executed at oneo. 'I’his may he all fancy, 
Surajah, but I cannot think of any other reason why he 
should have shirked my question.” 

He took up the reins again, find the horn* at once sf a id 
forward They rode for some little timo in wiUmioo, 1 lick 
thinking the matter over again find again, and becoming mom 
and more convinced he was right, except that, as he admiUi-d 
to himself, the prisoner whom the governor wished to shield 
might not he his father. 

He was roused at last by Surajnh asking the question, u Is 
there anything that you would like ns to do % 31 

“Not now,” Dick replied; “we could not go hack again. 
We must visit the other forts on our list, and see what we 
can find out there. When we have quite fissured ourselves 
that my father is not in any of them, wo can think this over 
again; hut at present we must put it aside, However, 1 
shaVt rest until I get to the bottom of it.” 

During the next ten days they inspected the forts of 
Navandroog, Sundradroog, Outradroog, and (Jliiileldriiog, Few 
of these were as extensive, and none so strong, jus Suvandroog. 
They did the official part of their business, find assured them¬ 
selves that no English captives were contained in any of them* 
The governors all said that prisoners wore never kept there 
many days, and that it was only when Tippoo wished to get 
rid of them that they were sent there. None of the governors 
made any objection to answering Dick’s questions on tin* 
subject, generally adding an expression of satisfaction tliut 
prisoners were never left long under their charge. 

<{ Xt entails a lot of trouble,” the governor of Outnulroog 
said; “ they have to be watched incessantly, and one never 
feels certain they may not slip away. Look at this place. 
You would think that no one could make his escape ; and yc*t> 
some ten years ago, fourteen of them got away from here. 
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They slid down a precipice, where no one would have thought 
a human being could have got down alive. They were all of 
them retaken, except one, and executed the following day; 
but the sultan was so furious that, although it was no fault 
of the governor, who had sentries placed everywhere, he sent 
for him to Seringapaiam and threw him to the tigers, de¬ 
claring that there must have boon treachery at work. You 
may be sure that 1 have no desire to hold English prisoners 
after that, and, when they have been sent here, have been glad 
indeed when orders came for their execution. 

“ A good many were ordered to be starved to death. But I 
never waited for that; it took too long. Do what I could, 
the guards would smuggle in pieces of broad, and they lingered 
on for weeks; so that it was more merciful to finish with them 
at once, besides making me feel comfortable at the knowledge 
that there was no chance of their making their escape. There 
were sentries at their doors, us well as on the walls when 
the fourteen I have told you about escaped, but they dug 
a passage out at the back of their hut, chose a very dark 
night, and it was only when the sound of some stones, that 
they dislodged as they scrambled down the precipice, gave the 
alarm to the sentries, that their escape was discovered. 

“ No, I do not want any prisoners up here, and when they 
do eomo there is no sleep for mo until 1 got the order to 
execute them. But they do not often come now. Most of the 
prisoners who were not given up have been killed since, and 
there are not many of them left.” 

Upon finishing their round, they returned to Beriugapatam, 
whore Dick drew up a full report of the result of their investiga¬ 
tions. The sultan himself went through it with them, questioned 
them closely, cut off a good many of the items, and gave orders 
that the other demands should bo complied with, and the guns 
and ammunition sent olY at once to the various forts, from the 
great arsenal at the capital* Dick was depressed at the result 
of their journey. His hopes had fallen lower and lower, as, 
at each fort they visited, he heard the same story—that all 
( *84 ) 
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prisoners sent up to the mountam-foriresses had, n a lu 
time, been put to death. It possible, ot com so, that Ins 
father might still be at one of the towns whore ncnv levies 
had been drilled, but he had not, from the fast, thought it 
likely that a merchant -sailor would be put to tins work; and 
had it not been that he clung to the belief that fhoio was a. 
prisoner at Savandroog, and that that prisoner wa.s lus father, 

lie would have begun to despair. 

It was true that there were still many hi 1-forts scattered 
about the country unvisited, hut there seemed no reason why 
any of the prisoners should have been allowed to survive 
in these forts, when they had all been put to (loath m those 
they had visited, among which were the places that had boon 
most used as prisons. 

“ I would give it up,* he said to Sara jab, “ were it not that, 
in the first place, it would almost break my 331 other 8 heart# 
Her conviction that my father is still alive lias never been 
shaken; it has supported her all these years, and I belie\o 
that were I to return and tell her that it was no longer 
possible to hope, her faith •would still he unshaken, She 
would still think of him as pining in some dungeon, and 
would consider that I had given up the search from faint¬ 


heartedness. That is my chief reason. Blit I own that I am 
almost as much influenced by my own conviction that he is in 
Savandroog. I quite admit that I can give no reason what¬ 
ever why, if there is a prisoner there, it should he piy father, 
and yet I cannot get it out of my mind that it is he. I 
suppose it is because I have the conviction that I believe in 
it. Why should I have that impression so strongly, if it were 
not a true one ? I tell myself that it is absurd, that I have 
no real grounds to go upon, and yet that does not shako my 
faith in the slightest. It is perhaps because we have been so 
fortunate. Altogether everything has turned out so favour¬ 
ably that I can’t help thinking he is alive and that I shall 
find him. What do you think, Surajah ? Ought we to give 
it up?" 
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“ Why should wo¥“ Hnrajnh replied stoutly. “I think 
'.,‘ m !lr !‘ f 1 ’ nu '^ wo uro destined to limf your futlioi* 

n ' u ' Ls n<> lurr - r * W° have not boon anything liko so lone* 
a time as wo exported to bo, and Fortune 1ms, M y<m sa g 
-inH^lod us wonderfully. Wo arc well off boro; i 0 jJ’ 
l«^H.n« «,f honour. For myself, I could wish for nothing 

at any rate wo will wait for a time,” Dirk said- 
:Z7 y " “''‘hf'^androog again, and if f will ^ 

. ! r l* ,i T ,mtl1 1 «»•! out from the. governor whether 1 1G 
has sf ill a prisoner, and if so, manage to obtain a night of him ” 

1 lit* next day Dirk was informed by the chain horlain that 
‘ " W " n ] , * m < * l ‘«»-go the wild heasts had fallen into 

I s uue, and hat the saltan had appointed him to the charge, 
hek was well pleased in some respects. The work would suit 
him miieh beMer than examining stores and seeing that the 
servants o (lie Palace did their duty ; hut, on the other hand, 
it lessened lus chance of being sent to Hnvandroog again. 

h.tt ever, (here was no el mice in the matter, and Sura, iah 
diooivd Imu liy saying. * ' 

“ \oumusf im( mind, Dick. .Has not everything turned out 
lor lie 1 >est { And you may 1m sure that t his will turn out 
tt) also/' 

It was indeed hut two days later that. Dick congratulated 
1,11 , * !l, ‘ ( ‘* lan K'S h>r Kurujnh was sent hy Tip two with 

an onli*r tor tho oxmttion of four English prhsonora Dick 
•new nothing of the matter until Surajuh, on his return, told 
tain that, hn had been obliged to stop and see the orders 

earned out, hy poison being forced down the unfortunate 
el’icers throats. 


It "as horrible,’ lie said, with teal’s in his eyes. 

“ Horrible 1” Dick repeated. “ Thank God I have boon put 
to otiu® work, tor I feel that I could not have done it. And 
yofc to have refused to carry out the tyrant’s orders would 
have meant, death to us both, while it would not have saved 
tho lives d these poor fellows. A nyl iow, I would not have done 
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it. As soon as I had received the order I would have come to 
yon and we would have mounted and ridden olF together, and 
taken our chance.” 

“Let us talk of something else,” Bur a j all said, “Are the 
beasts all in good health ? ” 

“As well as they can be when they are fed so badly and so 
miserably cooped up. I xnado a groat row this morning, and 
have kept the men at work all day in cleaning out the places; 
they were all in a horrible state, and before I could got the 
work done I had to threaten to rop'ort the whole of them to 
Tlppoo, and they knew what would come of that. I told 
Pazli last night that the beasts must have mow* flesh, and got 
an order from him that all the hones from the kitchens should 
be given to them.” 

That evening when- Pick, on his way to the apartments of 
one of the officers, was going along a corridor that skirted tlm 
portion of the Palace occupied by the zenana., a figure came 
out suddenly from behind the drapery of a door, dropped on 
her knees beside him, and seizing his hand pressed it to her 
forehead. It was to all appearance an Indian girl in the 
dress of one of the attendants of the zenana. 

“ What is it, child ? ” he said. “You must have mistaken 
me for some one. else.” 

“hfo Bahador,” she said, “it is yourself I wanted to thank. 
One of the other attendants saw you go along this corridor 
some time ago, and ever since I have watched hero of an 
evening, whenever I could get away unobserved, in hopes of 
seeing you. It was I, my lord, whom, tho tiger was standing 
over when you came to our rescue; I was not greatly hurt, 
for I was pushed down when the tiger burst in, and, save that 
it seized me with one of its paws, and tore my shoulder, I was 
unhurt. Ever since I have been hoping that tho tinie ^ould 
come when I could thank you for saving my life.” 

“Iam glad to have done so, child. But you had best retire into 
the zenana. It would not be good for you or me, wore I found 
talking to you.” 
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The girl rose to her feet submissively, and he now saw 
her fa,co, which, in the dim light that burnt in the corridor, 
he had not hitherto noticed. 

u Why,” he exclaimed, with a start, “ you are English! ” 

“ Yes, Sahib ; I was brought here eight years ago; 1 am 
fourteen now. There were other English girls here then, but 
they were all older than me, and have been given away to 
officers of the sultan. I am afraid I shall bo too, ere long. I 
have dreaded it so much! But oh, Sahib, you are a favourite 
of the sultan ,* if he would but give me to you, I should not 
mind so much.” 

Dick was about to reply when he heard a distant foot¬ 
fall. 

“ Go in,” he exclaimed. “ Some one is coming. I will speak 
to you again in a day or two.” 

When ho returned to his room, he told Surajah what had 
happened. 

“It will, at any rate, give me a fresh interest here,” 
he said. “ It is terrible to think that a young English girl 
should be in Tippoo’s power, and that ho can give her, when¬ 
ever he likes, to one of his creatures. Of course, according tc 
our English notions, she is still hut a young girl, but as yon 
people out here marry when the girls are but of the age c 
this child, it is different altogether.” 

“She does not suspect that you are English ?” 

“ No. As I told you, I had only just discovered that she was 
so when I heard a footstep in the distance. But I shall see 
her a,gain to-morrow or next day.” 

“ You will he running a great risk,” Surajah said gravely. 

“Not much risk, I think,” Dick replied. “ Bine is only a 
little slave girl, and as tho tiger was standing over her when 
I fired, no doubt I did save her life, and it would be natural 
enough that she would, on meeting mo, speak to me and ex¬ 
press her thanks.” 

u That would be a good excuse,” Sura-jab agreed. “ But a 
suspicious tyrant like Tippoo might well insist that this was 
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only a pretence, and that the girl was really giving you a letter 
or message from one of the inmates of the /eiiana/’ 

Dick was silent for a time. “ 1 will he very carol ul/ lie 
said. “ I must coidainly seiffiier again, and it seen ns to me at 
present that whatever risk there may he, i must try to ave 
this poor girl from the fate that- awaits her. I cannot cmav.d 
from myself that, however much I may refuse to admit it, 
the hopes of my finding and saving my father are faint indeed ; 
and although this girl is nothing to me, 1 should feel that 
my mission had not been an entire failure if we could take her 
home with us and restore her to her friemK 

“No, I don’t think,” he went on, in answer to a grave shake 
of Surajah’s head, “ that it wotdd add to our danger in getting 
away. We know that if wo try to escape and are caught, 
our lives will bo forfeited in any case, and if she w ere disgui-ed 
as a boy we could travel with her without attracting any more 
observation than we should alone. She would not he miv.rd 
for hours after she had left, and there would he no ivasm* 
whatever for connecting her departure with ours, I don't s.u, 
Surajah, that I have made up my mind about it—of coin* o if 
has all come fresh to me, and .1 have not had time to think 
it over in anyway; still, it does seem to me that when the 
time for our leaving comes, whether wo ride oil openly as 
Tippoo’s officers or whether we go of* in disguise, there might 
bo be no very great difficulty in taking her away wit It us. Von 
see that yourself, don’t you <£ ” 

“I can’t give any opinion about it at present,** Korn jolt 
replied. “ I do think that it will add to our difficulties, itmv 
ever we may go, but I don’t say it cannot bo managed/’ 

/' “I should think not, Burajah, and it would be worth tiffing, 
however great the difficulties might bo. J u.M f hbik of «he griff" 
that her parents must feel at her loss, and the joy wicm 
she is restored to them. You see, it* would ho mu groat l»* • * 
of time if we were obliged to take her down to Tripataly liiM, 
and then come back again to renew our search. It would 
.take but a week going and returning, and now that the 
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urn all open to tis, the difficulties would be nothing to 
\vii;d._ they wore when we went back after our scouting ex> 
]Mh?i(Io!L Besides, at that time they were more ■vigilant all 
along the trouioicm* than they will b© now, because there was 
war between tlx© two countries, and Tippoo was anxious that 
n» » news of bus 3teQ.ovein.ents should be taken down. There is no 
toiii of war now, for though Tippoo makes no disguise of his 
Inry at his lusssos, especially at Ooorg being taken from him, 
in A Is mhloutl^r bent upon fighting again, it will take a very 
kmg time to gget his army into an efficient state, to repair 
Iti* h <rl ivshiss, t>o complete all the new works of defence he is 
pHing up hoi-o, and to restore the confidence of his soldiers. 

I should tl iink it will be fully four or five years before he 
is mniy to llglkti again. At any rate, if we once get well away 
from In ‘ro with the girl, we ought to have no difficulty in 
getting m*ros« 'blue frontier; it would mean but a fortnight lost 
in tht* search for my father, and, anyhow, we are not making 
any progress; blxa-t way as long as we stop here. The only 
drawback wooJLcl be, so far as I can see, that we should 
h»su the bmofrfc of our official positions, but unless we happen 
to Ih» Hont oil: with orders to other hill-forts, that position 
will only luuxxper our movements; besides, we should still 
have our badgges of office and Tippoo’s official orders to the 
pHumors. Possibly the news that we had disappeared might 
roach t he guwoxurors of some of the forts in this neighbour** 
h< w«l, but it) would not be likely to travel very far. Sis 
nfluvrs ho froopciently fall into disgrace, and are either killed 
fir thrown bo tine tigers, that the fact of our being missing 
%*«*»!<! scarce oxcite a remark, and those who heard of it 
w«»uId Ktipposo that we had either been secretly made &Why 
with, or that, leaving learned that Tippoo was displeased with 
us wo hud Heel.” 

Hu rajah, nodded. His confidence in Ms leader was complete, 
iiatl ho was always ready to follow unquestioningly. ^ 

u There is one thing, Sura j ah,” Dick concluded: “ this s a e 
if things cariLXiot last much longer anyhow, for next time i 
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might be me he ordered to see to the execution of an English 
prisoner, and that would mean that I should, as soon as I 
received the command, make a bolt for it. So you see our 
stay here, in any case, may not last many days. I would 
rather run any risks than carry out such an order.” 

Two evenings later, Dick went down the corridor at th© 
same hour as that on which he had before met tlxe English 
girl. She came out from behind the hangings at once when 
he passed. 

“ I knew you would come, Bahador! ” she said joyfully. “ I 
could see that you were as kind as you were brave, and would 
have pity upon a poor little white slave ! ” 

“ I have much that I want to say to you, child. This is not 
a good place for speaking; some one might come along at any 
moment. How long can you be away without fear of your 
absence being noticed ? ” 

“ Not long now,” she said. “ In the morning I am sent 
out on messages, and could meet you anywhere.” 

“Very well; I will remain in my room all the morning to¬ 
morrow, and if you do not come then, I will stay in next day.” 

“ I will come,” the girl said unhesitatingly. 

He then gave her full instructions how to find his room, 
and made her repeat them to him, in order to bo sure that 
she had them correctly. 

u Do you know my companion by sight ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes ; I have seen him often ” 

“Well, either he or I will be standing at my door. It is as 
well that you should look carefully round before you enter, so 
as to he sure there is no one in the corridor, and that you 
can slip in unobserved. You may be sure that I am asking 
you to come for no idle £r§ak, hut because I have something 
very important to- say to you. I fancy I hear footsteps. Good¬ 
night.” 

Dick was sure that he and Surajah would both b© at liberty 
next day, for Tippoo had that morning started for Bangalore, 
where a large number of men were at work repairing the 
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'"i*i iiif.i* tons anti removing all signs of tlio Hiitisli occupation 
lHi!n tiif fort anti palace. He was likely to lie away for at 
a fortnight. As soon as Ibrahim 1iad swept the room 
alfor their early breakfast, Dick gave him a number of small 
to bo executed in the town and told him that he 
u»it riMpiir© him again until it was time to bring up 
tfp ir meal from the kitchen. Then he and Surajah by turns 
v*a felled Hi the door. An hour later Surajah, who was upon 
i hr w ateb, said, u The girl is coming” 

There was no one else in sight, and when Surajah beckoned 
Im Iht >he hurried on, and, passing through the curtains at the 
d»entered the room. It had been arranged that Surajah 
dernid remain on watch, so that should by any chance one 
*4 the ( »!iu*iaIs of their acquaintance come along, ho might go 
a ltd talk with him in the corridor, and, on some excuse or 
*‘t h»’t\ prevent bis entering the room, if ho showed any intention 

of doing HI. 

** New, in t ho first place,” Dick said, as he led the girl to the 
di\;<t* and seat otl her there, a what is your name % ” 

4 * My name is Goorla.” 

•'No; I mean your proper name X 99 

** My name used to be Annie—Annie Mansfield, Bahador. 

** And uiy name is Dick Holland,” he said, in English. She 
pec tt hi art of surprise. “Yes, Annie, I am a countryman 

«*f years,” 

NIp* looked at him almost incredulously, and then an ex- 
presfdeu <»f jt version succeeded that of confidence in her face. 
She sprang from the divan and drew herself up indignantly. 
11 ! lease let mo go,” she said haughtily. “You have saved my 
lift*, but if you had saved it twenty times, I could not like a 
limit who is a deserter!” 

I Hek hud at iirst been speechless with astonishment at the 
prIN Mmtige of manner and at her reception of the news he 
had thought would have been very pleasant to her. As her 
luf*t words throw a light upon the matter, ho hurst into a merry 

lung In 1 ” 
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“ I am no deserter, Annie. Save my friend at the door and 
yourself, there is no one here who knows that I am English. 
Sit down again, and I will tell you how I come to ho hero. 
My father was the captain of an English ship. She wa s wrecked 
on the west coast, and he was seized and brought up hero a 
prisoner, eight years ago. My mother, who is a daughter of 
the late Rajah of Tripataly, who married am English lady, 
taught me to speak Hindustani, so that when I got old enough 
I could come out here and try to find out if my father was 
still alive, and if so, to help him to escape. I had only just 
come up here with my friend, who is an officer of the Raj all’s, 
when that affair with the tiger took place. Then, as you 
know, Tippoo made us both officers in the Palace. Of course, 
while we are here we can do nothing towards finding out 
about my father, and we should not have remained here much 
longer anyway, and may have to leave at any moment. Since 
you met me and I found that there was an English girl captive 
here, it has of course changed my plans, and I feel that 1 could 
not go away and leave you to the fate you told me of, and that 
if possible, I must take you away with me; that is, of e< mrse, 
if you are willing to go with us, and prepared to run a certain 
amount of risk. 

“Do not take on so,” he continued, as the girl threw 
herself on her knees, and, clinging to him, burst into a passion 
of tears. “Do not cry like that;” and, stooping down, ho 
lifted her, and placed her in a corner of the divan. “ There,” 
he said, patting her on the shoulder as she sobbed almost 
convulsively; “try and compose yourself. We may bo dis¬ 
turbed at any moment, and may not have an opportunity 
of talking again, so we must make our arrangements, in 
readiness to leave suddenly. I may find it necessary to go 
at an hour’s notice; you may, as you said, be given by Tippoo 
to onb of his favourites at any time. Fortunately he has gone 
away for a fortnight, so we have, at any rate, that time before 
us to make our plans. Still, it is hotter that we should arrange 
' ow as much as we can.” 
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CHAPTER, XY. 

ESCAPE. 

A NNIE MAN REX ELD was not long before she mastered 
her emotions. She had learned to do so in a hitter school. 
Beaten for the slightest fault, or at the mere caprice of one 
of her many mistresses, she had learned to suffer pain without 
a tear, to assume a submissive attitude under the greatest 
provocation, to receive, without attempting to defend herself, 
punishment for faults she had not committed, and to preserve 
an appearance of cheerfulness when her heart seemed breaking 
at the hopelessness of any deliverance from her fate. For the . 
last six months she had been specially unhappy, for when 
Seringa patam had been besieged she had hoped that when it 
was captured her country men would search the Palace and see 
that this time no English captive remained behind. Her dis- 
appointment, then, when site heard that peace had been made, 
and that the English army was to inarch away without even 
an attempt to see that the condition for the release of captives 
was faithfully carried out, had for a time completely crushed 
her, and all hope lmd forsaken her. 

Tints, then, while she had been for a moment overwhelmed 
ut finding that her preserver from the tiger was a countryman 
in disguise, and that he was willing to make * an attempt to 
rescue her, yet in a few minutes she stilled her sobs, hastily 
thmst hack the hair that had fallen over her face, uncoiled 
herself from her crouching position in the angle of the divan, 
and rose to her foot. 

“ I can hardly believe it to be true,” she said, in a low voice. 
u Oh, Sahib, do you really mean what you say? and are you 
willing to run the risk of taking me away with you?” 

“Of course I am,” Dick said heartily. “You don’t suppose 
that an .Englishman would be so base as to leave a young 
country woman in the hands of those wretches ? I do not think 
that there is much risk in it. Of course you will have to 
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disguise yourself, and there may be some hardships to go 
through, but once away from here we are not likely to bo 
interfered with. You see, my friend and I are officers of the 
Palace, and no one would venture to question us, as we should 
be supposed to he travelling upon the sultan’s business. There 
is peace at present, and although Tippoo may intend sumo day 
or other to fight again, everything is settling down quietly. 
Traders go about the country unquestioned; there is plenty of 
traffic on the roads from one town to another; and so long as 
your disguise is good enough to prevent your being recognised 
as a white, there is no greater danger in travelling in Mysore 
than there would be down in the Carnatic.” 

Annie stood before him with her fingers playing nervously 
with each other. Long trained in habits of implicit obedi¬ 
ence, and to stand in an attitude of deep respect before her 
numerous mistresses, she was in ignorance whether she ought 
to speak or not. She had been but a child of six when she 
had been carried off; her remembrance of English maimer# 
had quite died out, and the habit of silent submission laid 
become habitual to her. Dick was puzzled by her silence. 

“ Of course, Annie,” he said, at last, “ I don’t want you to 
go with me if you would rather stay here, or if you are afraid 
of the risk of travelling.” 

She looked up with frightened eyes. 

“ Oh, Sahib, it is not that; I would go even if I felt sure I 
should he found out and cut to pieces. Anything would be 
better than this. I am not afraid at all. But forgive mo, 
Sahib, I don’t know how to thank you; I don’t know what is 
proper to say, it is all so strange and so wonderful.” 

“ Oh, that is all right, Annie,” Dick said cheerfully. u Of 
course you will feel it a little strange just at starting. Well, 
in the first place, you must call me Dick, instead of calling me 
sahib; and in the next place, you must talk to me freely, as a 
friend, and not stand as if I were your master. While wo are 
on this journey together, consider me as a sort of big brother. 
When we get clown the ghauts I shall hand you over to the 
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care of my mother, who is living at present at Tripataly with 
her brother, the Eajah. Now sit down again and let ns make 
onr arrangements. When wo have done that we can talk, if 
there is time. Now, bow am I to let you know if I have to 
go away suddenly? Do you always get out at this time of a 
morning % ” 

« Not always, but very often. I always go down at twelve 
o’clock, with some of the other slave girls, to fetch the food 
and sweetmeats for the ladies of the harem” 

“ Well, you must always manage, even if you are nob sent 
out, to look out through that doorway where you met me, at 
eight o’clock in the morning. If we have anything particular 
to say to you, Surajnh,—that is my friend, you know,—will he 
there. Which way do you go out from the harem to fetch the 
food?” 

“Not from that door, hut from the one nearest to the 
kitchen. You go right down that corridor, and then take the 
iirst turning to the right. There is a flight of stairs at its end. 
We come out at the door just at its head. Ah the foot of the 
stairs there is a long passage, and at the end of that is a large 
room, with tables, on which the dishes are placed in readiness 
for us to bring back.” 

“ Well, ii it is necessary to speak to you at once, one of ns 
will meet you in the passage between the bottom of the stairs 
and the room whore the food is; if you see one of us, you wil 1 
know that the matter is urgent, and as soon as you can possibl 
slip away, you must come here. In the evening you had bette. 
again look out from the door whore you first met me. Now as 
to the disguise: it will be better for you to go as a boy; it 
would be strange to see a girl riding behind two of the officers 
of the Palace. You won’t mind that, will you? ” 

<£ Not at all, Habib.” 

“Not at all, Dick,” ho corrected. “Well, I will have a 
dress ready for you here. You will find it in that corner, and 
thetre will be a bottle of stain on the table; it will be only 
necessary for you to colour your neck, hands, and feet, but yoi 
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must cut off your hair behind to a level with your ears, so that 
none of it will show below the turban. You must do that 
of course before you stain your neck, and must stain the skin 
where you have cut off your hair also. I am giving you these 
instructions now, because when the time comes there may not 
be a minute to spare, though of course I hope there will ho 
no desperate hurry.” 

££ I understand,” she said, “and will look out for you three 
times a day.” 

“Of course,” he went on, “if you are suddenly told that \<m 
are to be given to any one, you must slip out at once, and come 
here. You will find everything ready for you to disguise your¬ 
self, and you must do that at once and wait hero till one of 
us comes. Even if you are missed, it will be some time before 
any search is made, and it would he thought much more likely 
that you had gone down into the town than that you wore 
hiding in the Palace, so there would bo no chance of their 
looking for you here before we return. Anyhow, we shall ho 
able to have another talk before Tippoo comes hack ; we shall 
be here every morning until nine, and if you are able to 
get away again, come and see us. It will ho hotter perhaps 
for you not to wait any longer now ; I suppose you have been 
charged with some message or other, and it would not do for 
you to he too long gone.” 

The girl stood up at once. “I have to go down to the 
Pettah to get some sewing silk to match this;” and she drew 
out a small fragment of yellow silk. 

“Very well, then?, you had better go and do it, or they may 
think that you are too long away. Good-bye, Annie. I hope 
that in another week or ten days at the latest I shall have 
you out of this; ” and he held out his hand to her. 

She took it timidly, and would have raised it to her fore¬ 
head, but Pick said, laughing,— 

“ no ^ the Annie. English girls don’t treat 
their friends as if they were lords and masters; they just shake 
hands with them, as if it were two men or two girls/' 
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u T 8li nil know bettor in time,” she said, with a faint smile, 
though, her eyes were full of tears. “ I want to do something, 
though I don’t know what. You saved my life from the tiger, 
a,nd now you are going to save me again. I should like to 
throw myself down and kiss your feet.” 

“ You would make me horribly uncomfortable if you did 
anything of the sort, Annie. I can understand that you feel 
strange and out of your element at present, but you will soon 
get over tha t when you come to know me better. There, good¬ 
bye, lassie, I hope to see you again to-morrow or next day, 
and then you will be able to tell me more about yourself. Is 
the coast, dear, Sura jab ? ” 

Surajah looked out through the curtains. 
u There is no one in sight,” he said a moment later. 

The girl passed silently out and went down the corridor. 
Hu rajah returned from his post by the door. 

u The poor girl is shy and awkward as yet,” Dick said, 
“ but I think she will he plucky enough when the time comes. 
You heard what we said; the first thing will be to get her 
disguise ready for her. What do you think? Had we better 
take Ibrahim with us ? I think he is to be trusted.” 

“ I am sure he is,” Surajah agreed; “ he is a Hindoo of 
Ooorg, and was carried away as a slave six years ago. In the 
first place, he will be delighted at the prospect of getting away, 
and in the next, I am sure that he is very fond of you; but 
there is no occasion to tell him that you are English.” 

u No, it will lie time enough to do that when we get over 
the ghauts. It will be better that he should get the disguise. 
In the first place he will know exactly what is wanted, and 
in the next, it would look rum for either of us to be buying such 
a thing. Of course we could ask Pertaub to get it for us, but if 
we take Ibrahim with us he may as well buy it. We shall 
want a couple more horses; these, of course, we can buy our¬ 
selves, and saddles and things; When we have got them we 
had better leave them at some place on the other side of the 
river. Pertaub would help us,there; he is sure to know 
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some one who will look after them for a few days. Then 
Ibrahim and the girl can start together, go over there and 
saddle them, so as to be in readiness to mount directly wo 
come along. We will stop at the wood and dig up the caskets ; 
there is nothing like taking them away with us when there is 
a chance, and it is not likely that we shall come Lack to 
Seringapatam again—it would be like putting our heads into 
a tiger’s den.” 

When Ibrahim brought in the dishes for their meal, Dick 
said,— 

u Gro down and get your own food, Ibrahim, and when you 
have done come hack here again; I want to have a talk with 
you.” 

They had just finished their meal when Ibrahim returned. 

“ Ibrahim, would you be glad of a chance of getting a.way 
from here, and returning to your own country ? ” 

“I would nave given anything to do so, my lord,” Ibrahim 
said, “ before I was ordered to attend upon you. But I am 
happy now; you are kind to me, and I should not like to leave 
your service.” 

“ But if I were going too, Ibrahim ? v 

“Then, my lord, I would go with you anywhere, if yon 
would take me.” 

“ Well, Ibrahim, we feel sure that we can trust you, and so 
I may tell you that I think it likely we shall very shortly go 
away. You know what the sultan is : one day he gives you 
honours and rewards, the next he disgraces you, and per¬ 
haps sends you into the ranks of the army, perhaps has 
you thrown to the tigers. We do not care to live under such 
conditions, and we mean in a few days to slip away and go 
to our friends down the ghauts. You can come with us if 
you like ” 

I would go with you to the end of the world, my lord,” 
Ibrahim exclaimed earnestly. u To go with you and ho a free 
man, and not a slave, would he almost too great happiness,” 
Very well, then, that is settled, hTow, Ibrahim, we arc 
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not going alone ; we are going to take with us a young white 
slave in the liarem, and restore her to her friends. I want 
y< >u to got a disguise for her; let it be a dress like your own—* 
long white trousers to the ankle, a shirt and tunic with waist- 
belt, also the stuff for a turban. That you must wind in proper 
folds, as she, would not be able to do it herself. I also want a 
bottle of stain for the skin.” 

“ I will got them, my lord. How tall is she ? ” 

“About half a head shorter than you are. She is about 
the size of an average Hindoo woman.” 

u Shall I get the things at once, my lord ? ” 
u Yes, you had better get them to-day; we may leave at any 
time, and it is as well to have them in readiness. We shall 
buy two horses, one for each of you, and have them taken 
across the river. You can ride, I suppose?” 

u Yes ; I used to ride when I was a boy, before Tippoo came 
down and killed my father and mother and brought me up 
la re, Will my lord want me to take the horses across?” 

a I will toll you that in the morning, Ibrahim. We are going 
down into the town now to inquire about them, but we shall 
not buy any until to-morrow, as we shall have to make 
arrangements for them to he kept for us until we want them.” 

They did not go out until it was dark, and then took their 
way to Pertaul/s house. The old Hindoo was in. 

U I am glad to see you, Sahibs,” he said to Dick as they 
entered, “ I have always fears that ill may in some way 
befall you.” 

u We are going to leave, Pertaub. Surajah had, two days 
ago, to go up to see four English prisoners put to death at 
one of the hill-forts. Next time I may be ordered -on such a 
duty; I could not carry it out, and you know that refusal 
would probably mean death. Moreover, we are convinced 
that we have no means here of finding out what captives may 
still 1)0 in Tippoo’s hands, and have therefore determined to 
leave. We are going to take with us our servant Ibrahim, 
who is a slave from Coorg and will, we know, be faithful to us, 

( M 84 ) R 
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and also a young English girl who has for eight years been a 
slave in Tippoo’s harem. She will go with us in the disguise 
of a boy; this Ibrahim is getting for us. Wo are going to 
h>uy a couple of horses for them, and shall make straight 
down the ghauts, where I shall leave the girl in my mother’s 
care. 57 

“ It is a good action,” the Hindoo said gravely. 

^“Now, in the first place, Pertaub, would you like to go 
with us? Hiding as we shall do, as two of the officers of the 
Palace, it is not likely that any questions whatever will ho 
asked, and certainly we shall have no difficulty until it comes 
to crossing the frontier.” 

“No, Sahib; I thank you, hut I am too old now for any 
fresh change. I have friends here, and have none below the 
ghauts. Nothing save the rescue of my daughter from the 
|iarem would induce me to move now, and of that there is 
little chance; she will by this time have become reconciled 
to her fate, and would probably not care to escape won* an 
opportunity offered to her. Besides, with only me to protect 
!her ? what would she do elsewhere? A few months and she 
might be left alone in the world.” 

“As to that,” Dick said, “ I could promise her the protec¬ 
tion of my aunt, the wife of the Rajah of Tripataly. A fter 
the kindness that you have shown to us she would, I am sure, 
gladly take her into her service. And there would be no diffi¬ 
culty about a dowry for her; I would see to that ” 

The old man shook his head. 

“ There could he no question of marriage,” he said; " but 
should I ever hear from her that she is unhappy and 1 can 
arrange to fly with her, I will assuredly avail myself of y our 

^ her t0 Tri P atal 3h rejoiced indeed that at my 
death there will be a shelter open to her. And now, can 

aid you m any way, Sahib? One of my friends, a mer¬ 
chant, could get the horses for you without difficult,y ; he has 
often occasmn to buy them for the purposes of Ms trade.” 

I bank you, Pertaub. I had intended to buy them myself, 
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but doubtless it will be safer for somebody else to do so. 
Wluit I was going to ask you was to let me know of some 
place on the other side of the river where the horses could be 
kept until I want them.” 

“That I can do, Sahib. I have a friend a cultivator; his 
house stands by itself on this side of the first village—the one 
half a. mile beyond the ford. It is the only house this side 
of. the village, so you cannot mistake it; it lies about a 
hundred yards back from the road. I will go over and arrange 
with him that when two horses arrive they shall be placed in 
his stalls and remain there until one arrives who will say to 
him, after greeting, the word £ Madras 7 ; to him he is to deliver 
the horses at once, whether he comes by night or day.” 

“That would do admirably, Pertaub. Of course I shall 
also want saddles and bridles. How much do you think it 
will come to altogether? I do not want showy horses, hut 
tlmy must be animals capable of performing a long journey 
and of travelling at a fair rate of speed—the faster the 
better; we are likely to get seven or eight hours start at least, 
but must, of course, travel fast. As long as all goes well I 
shall keep the main roads, hut if there is a breakdown, or an 
unforeseen accident occurs, I may have to leave the road and 
take to by-paths.” 

“ The cost of such horses would be about eighty rupees each; 
the saddles and bridles another fifteen or twenty. 77 

Then here are two hundred rupees, Pertaub. 77 

“ Have you given tip all hope of finding your father, Sahib? 
I have felt so sure that you would be successful. It seemed 
to me that such brave efforts could not go unrewarded. 77 

“ No, Pertaub, I have not given it up at all. I intend to 
stay at Tripataly for a fortnight with my mother, and shall then 
come up the ghauts again. That is another matter I want 
to spea k to you about. Of course we should not dare to return 
to Seringa pat am, and I think that we had better settle to go 
to Bangalore. * Could you forward our packs with the merchan¬ 
dise to some one in that town ? 77 
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“ There will be no difficulty iu that, Sahib. There are many 
Hindoo merchants there who have been forced to change their 
religion, and who have frequent dealings with traders here. 
One of my friends will, I am sure, forward your goods with 
the next consignment that he sends to bangalore,^ i u • 
also I will arrange to-morrow, and when you come in the 
evening will give yon the name of the trader there, toget 101 
with a letter from the one here, telling him that you are t le 
person to whom the goods are to he given up. 

“ Thank you, Pertaub. I don’t know what wo should liavo 

done without your assistance.” ^ , 

“It has been a pleasure to me to he of use to you, Sahib. 
I had thought my time of usefulness was over, and it lias gi\ tui 
a real pleasure to my life to have been able to aid you. You 
will let me know, Sahib, if ever you find your father £ 

“ Certainly, Pertaub. I will in any ease send word to you, 
either that I have found him or that I have given up all hope 
and have abandoned my efforts.” 

The next morning a lad brought Hick a message from 
Pertaub that he had fulfilled all his commissions, anil on the 
follow in g m orning Annie Mansfield again came to Hick s room. 

“ Everything is going on well, Annie,” Hick said, as ho 
shook hands with her. '“The horses have boon bought. 
There is your disguise in that corner, and wo can start any 
moment at a quarter of an hour’s notice. Now I want you 
to tell me how you came to be brought up here.” 

“ I have not much to tell,” she said. “ You see, I was only 
six years old. I can remember there was a great deal of firing 
of guns, and that lasted for a long time; then the firing stopped. 
I suppose the place surrendered.” 

u Ho you know what place it was, Annie ? ” 

She shook her head. “I do not know at all. I suppose 1 
did know then, but I do not remember ever to have hoard 
the name. I remember quite well that there were soldiers, 
and father and mother, and servants, and many other people, 
and every one was very miserable, and we all went togvtber 
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out of a gate, and on each side there were a great many 
natives with guns and swords, some on horse and some on foot; 
and there wore elephants. I don’t think I had ever seen one 
before, for I noticed them particularly. Wo went on and on, 
and 1 know one of the soldiers carried me. At night we 
slopped somewhere. I think it was in a wood, and there were 
(Ires, and we lay down to sleep on the ground. Then I woko 
up suddenly, and there was a. great noise and living of gnus, and 
some one caught mo up and threw 1 something over my head, 
and I don’t remember anything more for a long time. I know 
that presently I was on horseback before a fierce-looking man. 
There were a good many of them, and when I cried for my 
father and mother they said tiny would cut olf my bead if 
I were not <pnet. 

u I do not know bow long wo wore travelling, but after 
the first day there was only the man who carried mo and 
another. I was brought here, and there were many people, 
and I was very much frightened. Thou I found myself only 
among women, and they took oil my clothes and dressed me in 
their fashion. I think 1 was very happy when I once got 
aeeustomed to it. Thu Indies made a sort of pet of me, and I 
was taught to dance and to sing little native songs. There wore 
other white girls bore, and they were) all very kind to me, 
though they always seemed very sad, and I could not make 
out why they cried so often, especially when they were beaten 
for (‘tying. As I grew bigger I was not so happy. I had 
ceased to be a plaything, and little by little I was sot to 
work to sweep and dust, and then to sow, and then to do al 
sorts of work, like the other slave-girls. Tint other white girt 
gradually went away, the oldest first. The last two, wlu 
were two or three years older than I was, went about three 
years ago. 

“At first 1 used to wonder why they (tried so when they 
went, and why the others all cried too ; but by the time the last 
two left f hail come to know all about it, and knew that they 
had been given by the sultan to his favourite ollicers. There 
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wore many white men hero when I first came, When I 
went out with out) of the slaves into the (own 1 saw thou 
often, Sometimes they would Imrsl. into tenrs \v! on (hey saw 
mo. Then I used to wonder why, hut I know now (hut I. must 
have reminded them of girls of their own, whom (hey would 
never see again. Then, till throe years ago, there were about 
twenty white hoys who had boon taught to dunre and sing, 
and who used to come sometimes, dressed u|> like women, (u 
amuse the Indies of the harem ; hut 1 heard (lad (law wen* all 
killed when the sultan first thought that (he Knglidi might 
come here. One of the slave-girls told me that it was done 
because the sultan had often sworn to the Kuglish (hat I la to 
wore no white captives hero, and so ho did not wish (hut any 
should be found if they came. I don’t think that I have any¬ 
thing else to toll you.” 

“Well, I hope that what you have fold me will In* enough 
to enable us some day to find out who you belong h>. K\ ideuf )v 
you wore in some place that was besieged eight year* ago, 
and had to surrender. Tim garrison wore promised (heir Ihes 
and liberty to depart. They wore attacked at night by an 
armed party, who may have boon ilyder’s horsemen, lmt who 
wore perhaps merely a party of mounted robbers, who thought 
that they might be able to take some loot, Most likely they 
woi'6 defeated, especially as you saw no other captives in 
the party, but in the confusion of the night attack, one of 
them probably came upon you, and earned yuu uif, thinking 
you would he an acceptable present hero, and that he would gi t 
a reward for you from the sultan. Am you nut noticed when 
you go into the streets on errands'(” 

“No; t always go veiled, Kxeept (he slaves who am old 
and ugly, all the others wear veils when they go oul.dde tin* 
Palace, and we all wear a rod scarf, which shows we am 
servants in the harem; and so, oven when the imvn is full of 
rough soldiers, no one ventures to speak to us. Now tell me, 
Dick—-you see I have not forgotten -all about how you mum 
to be here.” 
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Dick told her briefly bow he bad come out with his 
mother; and bow, finding war had broken out, he bad joined 
the army; and bow, at the end of the war, having been able to 
learn nothing about bis father, he had come up with Sura,jall 
to search for him. 

“And then you saw that tiger break in,” the girl said 
eagerly; “that was dreadful. I will tell you how it was the 
tiger came to seize me. I was standing behind a lady, and could 
not see anything. Suddenly they all began screaming, and ran, 
some to one side some to the other, of the window, and I, who 
could not think what was the matter, remained whore I was, 
when there was a great cry, and before I had time to move, el¬ 
even to wonder, some great thing knocked me down. It was 
only from the screams of the la,dies, and their cries of 1 Tiger ! ’ 
that I knew what bad happened. I felt something heavy 
standing on me—so heavy that I could hardly breathe; and 
indeed, I did not try to breathe, for I knew many stories 
of tigers, and had heard that sometimes, when a man shams 
being dead, the tiger will walk away and kill some one else. 

“ The tiger was keeping up an angry growl, and I felt that 
unless it took its paw off me 1 should soon die, when I heard 
a shot, and a fierce growl from the tiger, and then the weight 
was gone, and I think I fainted. When I came round I was 
lying where I fell, for many of the ladies were insensible, and 
every one was too busy witli them to think anything of me. 
When I got up, one of the other slave girls, who laid been bra vo 
enough to look out of the window, told me that, it had been 
killed by two young men, one of whom must have been tho 
one who had fired the shot in at the window. I went and 
looked out, and saw it lying there. After that every one 
talked, and laughed, and cried, and then tho sultan's chief 
wife said that every one must ma ke a present to the young men 
who had saved us, and that each one ought to give one of her 
best jewels. Of course every one did. I hail nothing to 
give except a little cross of gold filigree work that hung 
round my neck when I was carried off; it had been hidden by 
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my dress; the men had not noticed it, and they hud net 
taken it away when I was brought here. It was Mnii a poor 
little gift, hut it was all I had.” 

“I noticed it Annie,” .Dick said; u there was a little Hat 
plate behind it with the letters * A. M./ and I thought flwit 
that it must be sonic little ornament taken from one of t he 
Englishwomen Ilyder’s troops killed, it is fortunate \nn 
kept it, for it may be useful some day in proving that you 
are Annie Mansfield.” 

“Now I must be going,” she said. “ I was slapped and 
pinched last time for being so long, hut I have several thing:! 
to got to-day, so that if .1 hurry ,1 can be back again ns 
as they expect mo. You have not settled when you are going 
yet?” 

“No; but we rather think of going the day after in nun row . 

will be hotter to do so before Tippoo comes back, for we 
might be ordered away so quickly a.s to have no Una* to 
make arrangements; besides, there will bo ten time* n& 


many people about in the Palace, and mure guards at I he 
entrances when ho returns. Ho, altogether, it will be bettor 
to go before he does so. If we settle it so, I will come along 
past your door to-morrow evening; and if 1 say, ‘To morrow 


morning/ get here as soon as you can in the morning, and 
directly you have stained your skin and put on your di gakr, 
we will start. My servant, who is going with us, will art 
your guide, and will take you to the place where the horses are, 
and where we shall join you almost as soon as you get there/' 

■ At the appointed time next evening Dick told A uni* that 
they should start in the morning. He and Sura jab then 
went down and said good-bye to Pertaub, and Dick gave bin* 
a letter to his aunt, to give to her should hr uu m to 
Inpataly with his daughter. 

It may be,” he said, “ that neither Surnjah nor 1 nmv \m 
there, but I shall speak to her about you, and of course trU t»*r 
how much you havo done for us; so you may be Mir** of the 
heartiest welcome from her.” 
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“And you will also find a hearty friend in my father, 
Rajbullub,” Surajah said. “He is principal officer in the 
Rajah’s household, and will treat you as a brother, and your 
daughter as if she were my sister.” 

Then they returned to the Palace, where they had a final 
talk over the route that it would be best to pursue. 

The nearest point to the new frontier was the territory 
ceded to the English on the Malabar coast. But this would 
entail a long sea voyage, and they therefore determined to 
make for Oaveripatam, going by the road that led through 
Anicull, and then through Ryacotta, which stood just outside 
the line of territory ceded to England, and from whence a 
road led direct down the passes. Anicull lay nearly due south 
of Bangalore, but the road they would follow would not be 
the one by which Tippoo would return, as he would come by 
the main road, which ran in a direct line between the two 
cities. 

Ibraham was informed of their plans, and was told to 
warn the syce to get their horses saddled and in readiness at 
eight o’clock, and that, as they were going for a long day’s 
ride, he would not be required to accompany them—as he 
always did when they rode only into the town, for then he 
might be wanted to hold the horses if they dismounted and 
went into a shop. 

He was also to give notice in the kitchen that they would 
not return to the mid-day meal, and that dishes for them 
would therefore not be required. Thus it would be unlikely 
that any suspicion would be aroused by their absence until 
they had been gone twenty-four hours, by which time they 
would be more than half-way to the frontier. 

They went to bed at their usual time, and slept soundly, for 
it seemed to them both that there was practically no risk 
whatever to be run, and that they would be across the frontier 
before any active search was made for them. Even when it 
was discovered that they had left the Palace, it would be 
thought that they had received some order from Bangalore, 
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either to join the sultan, or to go on some mission for him 
that had occupied more time than they had anticipated on 
starting. The idea that two officers, who were considered to 
stand high in Tippoo’s favour, should desert, would scarcely 
occur to any one. 

In the morning they were up early, completed their slight 
preparations, and took their early breakfast, reserving a. por¬ 
tion for Annie, who, they thought, would not improbably have 
eaten nothing before coming to them. 

She was a quarter of an hour late in arriving, and looked 
somewhat pale and flurried. 

“They did not send me out this morning,” she said, “and so 
I had to stay until I could slip out without being noticed; but 
they may miss me at any moment.” 

“That will be all right,” Dick said confidently. “They will 
search all the rooms in the harem for you first, and certainly 
won’t look for you outside until there has been a lot of talk 
over your absence. But even if they do search, you will ho 
able in a few minutes to walk through the middle of them 
without being suspected. However, we will lose no time; 
and to begin with, I will cut off what hair is necessary. 
I shall do it a good deal quicker than you would. Then wo 
will leave you to yourself, to stain your skin and put on your 
disguise. When you have finished, clap your hands. Ibrahim 
will come in and see that your disguise is all right, and that 
your turban covers your hair; then he will go with you. Wo 
shall be waiting near the gate; there is practically no chance 
of your being asked any questions, hut if you are, and there is 
any difficulty, we will pass you through all right. Having seen 
you on your way, we shall mount and follow you.” 

The operation of cutting off Annie’s hair to the line of her 
ears was speedily done; then, with a few reassuring words, 
Dick joined Surajah in the corridor. As they walked down it 
he said,— 

“I don>t ^ leaving them to themselves. Look here, 
Sura|ah, you go down.to the stable and mount at once; toll 
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the syce I shall come for my horse in a few minutes, then ride 
out and take your post where you can see them come out of 
the gate, and then follow them closely. I will stay here and 
see them safely through the gate, and then mount and follow 
you. I shall overtake you before you get to the ford.” 

“ That will perhaps be safest,” Surajah agreed, “ though I 
should think there is no chance of her being suspected, seeing 
that she will be with Ibrahim. Even if they met one of the 
Palace officers, and he asked Ibrahim who he had with him, 
he could say it was a lad who had come to you respecting some 
horses you had bought.” 

“Yes, tka,t would do very well.” 

Dick returned to Ibrahim, who was squatting down in the 
corridor near the door. 

“I am going to follow you until you are through the gate, 
and shall keep a short distance behind you. If you should 
meet any officer on your way out, who may ask you who you 
have with you, say he has come with a message to me from a 
trader in the town. By the time you have told him that, I 
shall be up.” 

“ There is no chance of being questioned, my lord; people 
come and go all day.” 

“ That is so, Ibrahim, but one cannot be too careful.” 

They stood talking together until they heard Annie clap her 
hands within. Ibrahim entered at once, and in two or three 
minutes came out again with the girl. Ibrahim carried a 
bundle. 

“ You will do very well,” Dick said to Annie. “ I should 
not know you in the least; you make a capital hoy. What 
bundle is that, Ibrahim ? I thought you took our other 
disguises on yesterday to the stable where the horses are.” 

“Yes, my lord, I took them on; these are the things she has 
taken off. I thougl.it perhaps it would be better not to leave 
them here, as, if they were found, it would be known that she 
had gone with you.” 

“ I don’t think it makes much difference, Ibrahim, but 
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perhaps it is as well to bring them away; we can leave the 
bundle in the wood. Now go along; I will follow. Perhaps 
I had better go first; keep a few paces behind me.” 

They passed through the long passages of the Palace with¬ 
out attracting the slightest attention. Once or twice Dick 
paused to speak to some officials of his acquaintance, the 
others stopping respectfully a few paces away; then ho wont 
out into the courtyard and across to the gate, and as the 
sentries saluted he stopped and asked them a few questions as 
to the regiment they belonged to, until Ibrahim and his com¬ 
panion, who had passed straight through, were well a,way. lie 
saw Surajah sitting upon his horse a couple of hundred yards 
away, and then went to the stables. 


CHAPTEB XYI. 

THE JOURNEY. 

T HE syce brought out his horse as soon as ho saw Dick 
approaching. 

“ ^° lx nee d not wait up for us after nine o’clock,” Dick said, 
as he mounted. “ It is possible that we may be detained and 
shall not return until to-morrow evening. If wo come we shall 
certainly be back by nine at the latest, and we shall not be 
back before seven at any rate, so that until then you are 
free to do as you like.” 

He rode quietly off, and did not quicken his pace until he 
had got beyond the fort; then he touched the horse with his 
heel and cantered down to the ford. Surajah was half-way 
across the river when he reached it; the other two figures 
were just ascending the road up the other bank. Surajah 
checked his horse when he got across, and waited till Dick 
joined him. 

‘‘Shah we go on with them to the farmhouse?” he asked, 
e may as well do so as halt in the road; besides, there are 
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the things Ibrahim took over yesterday, to put into our saddle¬ 
bags. There is another thing that I never thought of. Of 
course, the girl has never been on a horse, and that may give 
ns a good deal of trouble. I wonder I did not think of it, 
though if I had I don't see that anything else could have been 
done. We must see how she gets on, and if she cannot manage 
I must take her before me whenever we see that the road is 
clear for a good distance ahead. Of course it does not matter 
about country people, but if we see a body of troops coming 
in the distance she must mount her own horse again, and follow 
us at a walk. If we find that things don’t go well, we must 
halt in a wood somewliere and ride only by night." 

They cantered on now and overtook the others just as they 
reached the farmhouse. The farmer was at his door, and 
looked a little surprised at seeing two of the officers of the 
Palace come up; he salaamed deeply. 

“ We have not come to requisition anything," Dick said, 
with a smile, as he saw that the farmer looked alarmed as 
well as surprised. “We have only come for the two horses 
that wo have bought for our servants, as we are going on a 
journey." 

“ Can I assist you in any way, my lords ? ” 

“ Ho, our men will saddle the horses," Dick said, and, dis¬ 
mounting, went into the stable with Ibrahim and Aiinie. 

“ You are not afraid of riding I hope, Annie ?" he said. 

“ I am not afraid of anything, Dick, so that I can but get 
away." 

“ We will go quietly at first, anyhow. Mind, as you mount 
put your left foot in the stirrup. When you are seated, carry 
yourself as easily as you can. The pony looks quiet enough, 
but if, when we get fairly olf, you find that you cannot sit com¬ 
fortably, you must get up before me, and Ibrahim must lead 
your pony. When we are fairly on the road I will fasten a 
hit of rope to your bridle to act as a leading-rein, and you can 
ride by my side, unless we see people coming along; then you 
must drop behind with Ibrahim." 
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“ I won’t give more trouble than I can help,” she said 

Ibrahim had taken some rugs over with him on the previous 
afternoon, which had been bought in case they should sleep 
out at night. When the horses wore saddled Dick rolled two 
of these up, strapped one on the high peak a nd the other on 
the cantle of the saddle upon which the girl was to ride. 

“ That will wedge you in pretty tightly,” lie said. “ .Now, 
Ibrahim, put the things into the saddle-bag, and then wo shall 
be ready.” 

When this was done the two horses wore led outside. The 
farmer had gone back into the house, and Dick, helping the 
girl into her seat, arranged the stirrups the right length for 
her. 

“How,” he said, “you must keep your knees pressed against 
the roll of blankets in front, and hold on as well as you can 
with them, but the principal thing is for you to balance your¬ 
self with your body; don’t sit up stillly, but as if you wore 
in a chair. How we will start at a walk. Ibrahim will keep 
quite close to you, so as to be able to catch hold of your rein 
should there be any occasion for him to do so.” 

Then, mounting, he and Surajah rode off at a walk, the 
others following a length or two behind them. Dick lo<d|§i 
round from time to time, and saw that Annie exhibited no 
signs of nervousness. 

“ I am quite comfortable,” she said, in reply to one of his 
glances. 

When they got into the road again Dick said, “ We will go 
at an easy canter now, Annie. If you feel as if you could not 
keep on, call out, and we will stop directly; but first come up 
between Surajah and myself, and we will take the leading reins, 
so that you will have nothing to attend to but holding on.” 

Two cords had been attached to the bridle before setting 
out, and Surajah and Dick each taking one, they started 
again, the horse; instinctively breaking into a cantor, which 
was their usual pace. Annie at first grasped the strap of the 
rug in front of her, but as soon as she became accustomed to 
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the motion, she let go. A small rug had been strapped over 
the saddle before she mounted, and this afforded her a much 
better hold than she would have had of the leather ; and as the 
pace of the horse was a gentle one, she found it much more 
easy to keep her seat than she had expected. Moreover, the 
fact that Dick and Surajak rode close by her side, and would 
be able to catch her at once if she swayed in the saddle, gave • 
her confidence. 

“It is much better than I thought it would be,” she said; 
“it is quite a pleasant motion. I will go faster if you like.” 

“ No, there is no occasion for that,” Dick replied. “ This is 
the pace the horses are most accustomed to, and they will go 
on longer at it than at any other. There is no fear of pursuit, 
and we have all day before us.” 

After a quarter of a mile’s riding they came to a wood. 

“We must turn in here,” Dick said. “We are going 
treasure hunting; we hid those caskets that were given us 
by the ladies directly after we got them, and we are going to 
dig them up now and take them with us.” 

They rode at a walk now till they came to a very large 
baobab tree growing by the path they were following. 

“ Here we turn off.” 

“There is a man there,” Surajah exclaimed, when they had 
ridden a few yards farther. 

Dick checked his horse. “ It is Pertaub,” he said, a moment 
later, and in a minute they were beside the Hindoo. 

“ I could not sleep, thinking of you, Sahib,” the latter said, 
as they came up, “so I came across here, partly to help you dig 
up the caskets, and partly that I might see you and assure 
myself that so far all had gone well.” 

“ Thank you, Pertaub. You have, I see, brought a pick¬ 
axe ; it will save us half-an-hour’s work; and besides, I am 
glad to say good-bye again. All has gone well; this is the 
young lady.” 

“ She is well disguised,” Pertaub said, bowing bis head to 
Annie. “ She looks so like a boy that, even now you tell me, 
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I can scarce believe she is a white girl. Truly you can go on 
without fear that any one will suspect her.” 

Leading the way to the spot where the caskets had been 
buried, Dick looked on while Surajak and Ibrahim dug them 
up. They were then wrapped up in rugs and strapped securely 
behind their owners’ saddles. Then, after a warm adieu to the 
kind old man, they turned their horses’ heads and rode buck 
out of the woods. After riding for three hours at a canter, 
Dick saw that, although Annie still spoke cheerfully, her 
strength was failing her, and on arriving at a wood, he said,— 

“We will wait here till the heat of the sun has abated. Wo 
have done very well, and the horses, as well as ourselves, will 
he glad of a few hours’ rest.” 

He alighted from the saddle, gave his horse to Ibrahim, and 
then lifted Annie from her seat. As he set her down on her 
feet and loosed his hold of her, she slipped down on to the 
ground. Dick and Sura jail at once raised her, and placed 
her so that as she sat she could lean against a tree. Hero 
Dick supported her, while Surajah ran and fetched his water- 
bottle. Annie drank a little, and then said, with a nervous 
laugh, “ It is very silly of me. But I feel better now. My legs 
seemed to give way altogether.” 

“ It was not silly at all,” Dick said. u You have held on most 
bravely. I can tell you there are not many girls who would 
have ridden four or five and twenty miles the first time they 
sat on a horse. Why, I can tell you the first time T 
mounted I did not do a quarter as much, and I was so stiff 
I could hardly walk when I got down. X should have stopped 
before, hut you kept talking so cheerfully that it seemed to 
me you could not he anything like as tired as I was then. I 
was a brute not to have known that you must be thoroughly 
done up, although you did not say so. We have got some food 
with us. Do you think you could eat a little % ” 

She shook her head. “ Hot just yet.” 

“ All right. I have brought a couple of bottles of wine I got 
at one of the traders’ stores yesterday. You must take a sip of 
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that, an*! then wn will leave you to yourself for a bit, an<l 
y**u must lit* down am! have n good nap.” 

I *it*k Unde a Iwifflo from his hoist or, opened it, and gave 
hop M»mt* in a fin cup. Then one of i ho rugs was spread on 
the* ground, with another one rolled up as a pillow; and thou 
they led the lieiHtf farther into the wood, leaving Annie to 
herself, 

u She won't lie aide to ride again to-night,” Hurajah said, 
as they sat down, while Ibrahim took out the provisions that 
he hint on the previous day carried across to the farm. 

** No, I must carry her Indore me. Wo will shift my saddle 
ft little farther hack, and strap a ample of rugs in front of it, 
so as to make a comfortable seat for her. There is no doubt she 
will not be able to ride again by herself, l am sure that after 
my first day's riding 1 could not have gone on again for any¬ 
thing. We won't start until it begins to get dusk. Of course 
she ought to have a good t wenty four hours’ rest before she 
goes on, hut we dan* not risk that* l don’t think there is any 
chance of pursuit for days, or, indeed, of any pursuit at all, 
fop by the time they llogin to suspect that wo have really 
deserted, they will know that we have had time to got to the 
frontier. Still, 1 don’t want to run the slightest risk, and at 
any rate, if we have to halt it would In.* better to do so fifty 
miles farther on than here. When wo mount again wo will put 
the* saddle'bags from my horse on to hers, and 1 bra him must 
lead it. Her weight won't make much difference to my horse, 
anil if I find it tiring I will eImage with you. You may as 
well put your saddle bags on to her horn* also.” 

II It would la! lief ter, would it not,” Hurajah sail, “if you 
change to her horse, which will have carnal nothing V* 

** Yes, of course that would la,* best, ho you had better not 
shift your saddlediags.” 

After they had had their meal they stretched themsedvos 
out for n sleep, and when they woke it was already becoming 
dunk. Tin* horses had had a good feed, and were now given 
it drink of water from the skin. They were then saddled 
<m«4) 8 
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again, the blankets carefully armng*‘<1 f»*r A i\ul a use.^iutt 
then they wont back to llio place where she washing Mil! a *‘p, 
lt Put, the provisions into the wallet again, 1 bra him. V* v w d! 
see if wo can got her up without waking b« r; .dir is <*»» 
lu. nit that perhaps we may <Io ho. \ dun t Mipp»*'-e ‘To w«osoI 
be able to oat anything if wo woke her. 1 hud h-Gor iomhM 
first; then you, Surajah, can lift her tip lorn*'. 1 riI! sG J| !’ 
down and take 'her from your arms, and pul lorn in trout *4 
mo; she in no weight to .spunk 017’ 

Very gently Surajah put his arms under the sleeping prl, 
and lifted her. 

“ That is right,” Pick said, as he plaeed lirrmt the blanket* 
before him, and hold hot* with his right ana, with her hr w! 
against his shoulder. “She is dead asleep, 

The blankets wore strapped on to the law « n again, the 
others mounted, and they started at a walk mil el tb*^ vumd. 
As soon as they wore on the road, the hones broke info u 
canter again. Annie moaned uneasily, hut did not open Ir r 
eyes. I)iek drew her still more closely to hitu. 

“Sho will do now, Surajah,” he said, in a h*w voice. “ 1 
hope that she will sleep till morning” 

Half-an-lxour later they rode through Kultanpeffa. If was 
quite dark now, and although there wore people in the Mu-eta, 
/.pick knew that at tho rate they wi re riding, in t he dork 
ness, the fact that he was carrying a hid in Iroui *4 1dm 
would scarce be noticed; nor would it hoof any * rqu •« r** 
if it was, as. Even if they met any oliirer who should atop 
and question them, it would suffice to say that the b*l had 
been taken ill, and that as their business was urgent, t Isey 
were taking him on with them. Four hours later they pa.wd 
through Conkanelly, and crossed the bridge over it be; neb »4 
the Oauvery. Here Dick felt that his horse w»o Ibtggmg. 
Halting, he dismounted, and lifted Annie dew u. This Hint* 
the movement woke her; she gave a little cry. 

“ Where am I ? ’ she asked. 

“ you are quite safe, child,” Dirk add clam fully. 
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!»' * n m y nrin *' Wo have come five hours’ journey, ^nd 

os m.v horse is getting tired, I am (‘hanging to yours. Ibrahim 
is > hi]': ing the rugs that you have born sitting on.” 

u 1 wh by myself/’ she said, making a, little struggle 

fu .M down. 

k ‘ Vuit must bo gun], and do what you are told,” he said, 
\ufli a laugh, “ Remember that you are a slave, and I am 
\ our mast or at present.” 

She said nothing more until they wore seated afresh, and 
h id gut i 11 ft» motion. 

Oly you are good, 1 >ick ! ” she sighed softly. “ Only to 
think of your carrying mu like this for five hours, without 

waking me!” 

** Veil, if was much holier for us both that you should 
*Hs” he said, “and it is the horse that is carrying you, not I. 
1 Im e been very comfort able, I can assure you. Wo shall go 
on for another four hours; after that we shall hide up in a 
warnd, Hiul sleep fill the afternoon, Then it will depend upon 
von : if you can sit, your horse, wo shall ride on through 
A moult ; if not, we must wait, till it gets dark again, and then 
go Oil as we are now. Are you comfortable, child? ” 

“Very comfortable, hick*” They were talking in English 
now* for the first tine* since they started. “ I have almost 
forgotten how to talk English,” she said. “Wo white girls 
it!ways used to talk if when we were together, so as not to 
forget it ; ami since the last one went, three years ago, I have 
always talked it to myself for a hit before going to sleep, so as 
to keep it up; hut if does not come anything like so easy as 
the of her* Hi ill, l like talking it to you ; it almost seems as if 
I were at home again. You see, 1 have never heard a man 
talk English since I was carried a way; even now, I can hardly 
bellow fids is not a happy dream, and that I shall not wake 
up presently and find myself a slave-girl in the harem.” 

“ If is pleasant to me to talk English, too,” Dick said, 
“ f hough it m only a few months since 1 last spoke it, Now 
f he best thing you can do is to try and get off to sleep-'agai 
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When we stop you shall have breakfast. I am sure you 
must want something; you have had nothing since you ate a 
mouthful or kwo in my room before starting.” 

“Oh, I have slept hours and hours'!” she said. “ I shall 
not want to sleep any more.” 

However, before long the easy motion lulled her off again, 
and she did not wake until, at about four o’clock in the 
morning, they entered a wood that was, as Dick supposed, 
some three or four miles from Anicull. 

“ Well, how do you feel now ? ” Dick asked, as he set her on 
her feet. 

“ I feel stiff,” she said; “hut that will soon wear off when 
I have run about a little. Oh how tired you must be after 
carrying me all these hours ! ” 

“ There has not been much to hold,” Dick said with a laugh, 
“ especiallv since we started the last time. Before that, you 
were so dead asleep that I did have to hold you, but you see 
you nestled up more comfortably when we changed horses, 
and needed very little support since then.” 

“ Now, what can I do ? ” she asked, with a little laugh. 
** Please order me to do something. I am your slave, you 
know, and I want to be helping you.” 

“Well, then, I command you to aid me to gather some 
sticks for a fire. We have nothing to cook, hut it will bo 
cheerful, and the air is cool.” 

They picked up sticks while Surajah and Ibrahim loosened 
the girths of the horses, took off their bridles, and poured out 
another feed from the bag of grain they had brought with 
them. In a few minutes a fire was blazing, and the wallet of 
provisions brought out. 

“I wish I had a cup of coffee to offer you, Annie,” Dick 
said, as he poured her out some wine and water, “ hut we 
must wait for that until we get down to Tripataly.” 

“ I have forgotten all about coffee, Dick, and what it tastes 
like, The white girls used to talk about it, and say how they 
longed for a cup. It seems to me funny to drink anything 
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liot. I have never tasted anything but water that I can 
remember, until you gave me that wine yesterday.” 

“It is very nice and very refreshing. There is another 
drink that is coming into fashion; it is called tea. I have 
tasted it a few times, but I don't like it as well as coffee, and 
it is much more expensive.” 

“ The sultan says that all the English get drunk, and there 
used to be pictures of them on the walls. They used to make 
me so angry.” 

cc I don’t say that no English get drunk, Annie, because 
there is no doubt that some do; but it is very far from being 
true of the great proportion of them. Tippoo only says it 
to excite the people against us, because, now that he has made 
them all Mohammedans, they cannot drink wine—at any rate, 
openly. When I bought these two bottles, the trader made a 
great mystery over it, and if I had not given him a sign he 
understood, and which made him believe that I was a Hindoo 
and not a Mussulman, he would not have admitted that he 
kept it at all. He did say so at first, for I have no doubt 
he thought that as I was an officer of the Palace it was a 
snare, and that if he had admitted he had wine I should have 
reported him, and it would have served as an excuse for 
his being fined and perhaps having all his goods confiscated. 
When I made the sign that an old Hindoo had taught me, his 
manner changed directly, and he took me to the back of his 
little shop and produced the wine. I told him I wanted it for 
medicine and that was quite true, for I thought it was a 
drug you were very likely to need on your journey.” 

“ How much farther have we to ride ? ” she asked, after a 
pause. 

“ Only about thirty-five miles—that is to say, it is only 
that distance to the frontier. There is a road that is rather 
more direct, but it passes through Oussoor, a large town, 
which we had Letter avoid. It is not more than fifty miles 
from the frontier to Tripataly, but once across the line we can 
take matters easily and stop whenever you get tired.” 
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“ It will be all very strange to mo, Dick. I sludn’t tnind it 
as long as you are with me, but it will ho dreadful whoa you 
go. I am afraid your mother won’t like me. You see, 1 know 
nothing of English ways, a,ml l am oh ! so ignorant, f cannot 
even read—at least, very little. One of the girls used to teach 
me from a book she had when she was (tarried off; it was a 
Bible—she used to toll mo stories out of it. Dot one day they 
found it, and she was beaten very much for venturing to ha ve 
it; I am afraid I have quite forgotten even my letters; but sire 
ancl the other girls used to teach mo about religion, and told 
me I must never forget that 1 was a Christian, whatever they 
might do to me, and I was to say iny prayers every night after 
I lay down and every morning before I got up. Of course 1 
have always done it.” 

“You need not be afraid of my mother, Annie. She is very 
kind*,and I am sure she will take to you very much and will 
be very glad that I have brought you to Tripataly, for, you see, 
she has no gii*ls of her own. She will teach you to read and 
write, and if we go back to England I da,re say you will go to 
school for a time, so as to learn things like* other girls.” 

“I can work very nicely,” she said ; “ the ladies of the harem 
all used to say that.” 

“Well, you will find that very useful, no doubt.** 

“And what else is there to learn $ ” she asked. 

end 0 f things, Annie-—at least, there are no end of 
things for boys to learn; I do not know anything about girls. 
But of course you will have to get to know something of history 
ancl geography.” 

“ What is geography, Dick ? ” 

“Well, geography is where countries and places are. For 
instance, you know something of the geography of India with ¬ 
out ever having learnt it. You know that Madras and t he 
Carnatic lie to, the east, and Travaneore to the south -vvusfc, 
and Malabar to the west, and the Mali rat fa country and the 
Nizam’s dominions to the north. Well, that is the geography 
of this part of the country—that and the names of the towns 
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a thing I do it directly, for I trust him entirely, and there is 
no need for me to think at all. If lie had told me to go up 
to the sultan and shoot him in the middle of his officers, I 
should have done it, though they would have cut me in pieces 
a minute afterwards.” 

“ I will go a,way again now” Annie said, getting up. “ He 
told me to keep on walking about, and he would not like it if 
ho were to wake up and find me sitting hero.” 

And she got up and strolled away again. By the time she 
returned Surajah had lain down to sleep, and Ibrahim was on 
watch. Annie was by this time tired enough to be ready for 
sleep again, and, wrapping herself in a rug, she lay down at a 
short distance from the others. It was two o’clock when she 
awoke, and she sprang to her feet as she saw Dick and Sura j ah 
standing by the fire, talking. 

“ I was going to wake you soon,” Dick said, as she joined 
them, “for wo must have another meal before we start. I 
hope you feel all the better after your walk and sleep ? ” 

“ Ever so much better. I scarcely feel stiff at all, and shall ' 
be ready' to ride as soon as you like. How do you feel, Dick ? ” 

“ Oh, I am all'right, Annie. I was all right before, though 
I did feel I wanted a sleep' badly; and you see I have been 
having a long one, for I only woke up ten minutes ago. I own, 
though, that I should like a good wash. I don’t suppose I 
can look dirty through this stain, but I certainly feel so.” 

“ There is a pool,” she said, “ a few hundred yards away there, 
on the right. I found it the second time I went away, and I 
did enjoy a wash.” 

“ I thought you wore looking wonderfully tidy,” Dick said, 
smiling. “Well, I will go there at once. I shall feel a new 
man after a hath.” 

“I will come with you,” Surajah said—for he had learned 
to speak a good deal of English during his companionship with 
Dick. 

They returned in half-an-hour. Ibrahim had warmed up 
some of the chupatties over the ashes, and they all thoroughly 
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enjoyed their meal. The horses were saddled, and were 
taken to the pool for a good drink. Then Annie was helped 
into her saddle, and they started again. They rode at a 
canter to Anieull, their badges of office securing them from 
any questioning from the soldiers at the guard-houses when 
they entered and left the town. 

“ I don’t know whether there is any post established at the 
frontier,” Dick said, as Annie, who had ridden, behind with 
Ibrahim as they passed through the town, took her place again 
between him and Surajah. “ I have no fear that they will he 
erecting a fort, for after our capturing Bangalore and the 
hill-fortresses they will know very well that nothing they could 
build on the flat would he of the slightest use in stopping 
an army advancing by this line. Still, there may be a guard 
placed there. How do you think we had better get past, 
Surajah? We have still got the order to the governors of 
forts, and it is likely enough that the officer in charge may not 
be able to read. Very few of those we met before were able 
to do so; the sight of the sultan’s seal at the bottom was 
quite enough for them, and I should think it would suffice to 
pass us here. Still, it would look suspicious our leaving the 
the country altogether, and we must give some explanation if 
they ask us.” 

“ I might say that we are charged with a mission to the 
English commander at Kistnagherry.” 

“That might do, Surajah; the fort is only eight or ten mil as 
on the other side of the frontier, and we might very well be 
sent on some message. A complaint of some of the villagers 
that their rights have not been respected as agreed by the 
or ^ at tiie 7 have been robbed by men from this side 
o . e frontier—-there are plenty of things about which Tippoo 
e + S m^ n ® a messa & e to Kistnagherry. The 'worst of 
i is Tippoo has not given -ns a mission, and I do hate 
jom having to say what is not true.” 

n0t * S ° P articular > and he replied,— 
e ) e as given us a mission to visit the hill-forts, and 
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as Ivisinaghcrry is a Mll-foi't it is not a very great stretch to 
include it.” 

Dick laughed. 

“ That is ingenious, Surajali. Anyhow I don’t see any 
belter excuse for crossing the frontier,,and so we must make 
the best of it; but I hope we shaVt be asked at all.” 

“ I think if 1 say we are. going to Kistnaghorry, and 
then show Tippoo’s order and seal, that will be sufficient; 
and the story will be quite true, for wo shall go by Kistua- 
gherry, as the road passes close to the fortress.” 

“ Yes, that will ho tpiito true, Surajah, and the officers are 
not likely to ask any further questions. How are you getting 
on, Annie ? ” 

“Oh, much better than I did yesterday,” sho said. “ I 
would much rather not halt until we are across the frontier, 

I urn getting accustomed to the motion now, ajnd am not at 
all afraid of falling off. 1 dare say L shall be rather stiff 
when we halt, but that will not matter then.” 

The sun was just setting when they arrived at a newly 
erected house, round which ten or twelve tout s were arranged. 
An officer came out of the house as they approached, iJo 
salaamed on seeing two officials of the Palace, wearing the 
emblems of the rank of colonels. Hurajah returned the usual 
Moslem salutation, 

“We a,re going to Kistnaghorry,” he said. “Here is the 
sultan’s order.” 

The officer glanced at the seal, placed it to his forehead, 
and then stood aside. 

« Will you return to-night, my lord? I ask that X may 
give orders to the son fries.” 

“No ;* there is no chance of our being able to be back before 

morning,” 

He touched his horse, and then trotted on again. Not a 
word was spoken until they had gone a few hundred yards, 
and then Dick chocked his horse, and, as Annie came alongside, 
held out Ins hand and mud, - 
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“Thank God, Annie, that wo havo got. yon safely book cm 
to English territory.” 

CHAPTER XVTL 

BACK AT ritlTATALY. 

A NNIE’S lips moved as Dick announced that they had 
crossed the Mysore boundary, but no sound canto from 
them. He saw her eyes close, and she reeled in the saddle, 

“ I-Iold her, Surajah,” Hick exclaimed, “ or she will fall.” 
Leaning over, Surajah caught her by the shoulder, and 
Dick, leaping to the ground, stopped her horse, and, lifting her 
from the saddle, seated her upon a bank and supported her. 

“Some water,' Surajah!” he exclaimed. Surajah poured 
a little water from the skin into the hollow of Dicks hand, 
and the latter sprinkled the girl’s face with it. 

“I have not fainted,” she murmured, opening her eyes, 
u but I turned giddy. I shall be better directly.” 

“Drink a little wine,” Dick said. Surajah poured some 
info a cup, but with an effort she sat up and pushed it from 
her. 

“ There is nothing the matter,” she said, “ only, only*—— v 
and she burst suddenly into a passion of sobbing. The spirit 
that she had shown so long as there was danger, had deserted 
her now that,the peril had passed and she was safe. 

Dick looked at her helplessly. A girl in tears was a creature 
wholly "beyond his experience, and he had no idea what lie 
ought to do in such an emergency. He therefore adopted 
what was doubtless the best course, had he but known it r of 
letting her alone. After a time the violence of her crying 
abated, and only short sobs broke from her as she sat with 
her face hidden in her hands. 

“That is right, Annie,” he said, putting his hand on her 
shoulder. “It is quite natural for you to cry after the exefte- 
ment and fatigue you have gone through. You havo boon vary 
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bravo, and liavo not said a word of cmuplumt C<>~dny about 
your fatigue, although you must, In* desperately tired. Now 
try a ml | mil yourself t ugH her. It, is getting dark already and 
wrought to hr moving on to Hyaroftiu which cannot. be much 
more than a mif* away. You shall ride in front of me whrn 
wo gt*i i hmv/’ 

** 1 would rdluvr not/’she said, get ting up with a painful 
etVori* l am awfully foolidi, and t am so sorry idui.tr 1 
broke down, hut I frit- so delighted that l could not ludj> ih. 
Y«»ii said wo could ramp safely whrn wo oner got across the 
frontier. Would yon mind doing so H’or 1 don’t, think I could 
go much fartherA 

u tVrfahdy we nut camp/’ Dirk said cheerfully. u But \vm 
must p*t a lii lit* hit farther from that post. \vn passed, If they 
wore to m*p a tin* horn they would ho. surr to ,suspect hoiuo- 
tiling, 1 see u clump of inns it quarter of a, mile on; we 
can make our camp then*, and 1 would rather do fluid my¬ 
self than go tut to llvueoltu, where our appearance in the 
Mysore uniform would excite n si ir, and we shmdd have no 
end of tptosHons to answer, hut l am sure Unit you are not (it 
to walk even that distance, Now, 1 will lift you on my saddle 
and you can sit sideways. Timer, I will walk by your side* and 
you can pul* your hand to my shoulder to steady yourself. 
Knrnjah can load vour horse and his own, and Ibrahim cum 
take miin*/* 

In this way they performed tie* journey to tin** turns, and 
thou halted, Annie was lifted down and laid on u rug. Pick 
instated on her drinking some wine, and then, covering Inn* 
will* another rug, they left her and lighted a, lire (iffy yards 

away, 

u Look here, lima hint, put that whole chicken into tin* pan, 
cover ifc with water, an*! lot it stew, Don’t let it hoil fast, 
hut jitst simmer tudil it falls all to pieces; then I will wake 
her, if she hu* gone to sleep, mid make her drink the broth; 
it will do her over m much more good than wine, and sho 
will 1«* all right in the morning, (though no doubt she will ho 
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desperately stiff again. Still, it lias not been a longer ride 
than she had yesterday. I expect it is the excitement more 
than the fatigue that has upset her. To-morrow she must ride 
in front of me again.” 

An hour and a half later Dick went across with the cup 
full of strong broth, 

“ Are you asleep, Annie ? ” he said, when he reached her side. 

“ No, I am not asleep. There is so much to think of, and 
it is such happiness to know that I am free, that I feel quite 
wide awake; besides, you know, I have been asleep for hours 
to-day, and I slept all night as I was riding before you.” 

“ Then sit up and drink this hot broth; it will do you good. 
And after that I hope you will go off; you won’t be fit for any¬ 
thing to-morrow if you don’t have a good night. You will 
have plenty of time to think as we ride along.” 

The girl did as she was told. 

“ It is very nice,” she said, as she handed the cup back to 
him. il Oh, Dick, I do hope that we shall find my father and 
mother. I don’t want to for some things, but I do for others, 
and most of all that they may thank you for all your goodness 
to me, which I shall never he able to do myself.” 

u Nonsense, child! ” he said cheerfully. u I have done what 
every one would do if they found a little country worn an in 
distress. I should have gone away from Seringapatam any¬ 
how, if I had not met you, and getting you down is a good 
excuse for me to go hack and spend a fortnight witfe my 
mother. Now get off to sleep as quickly as you can. We will 
see what we can do to make things comfortable for your ride 
to-morrow.” 

It was late when Annie awoke. The sun was some distance 
above the horizon, and she saw her companions occupied with 
the horses. In a few minutes she joined them. 

I am ashamed at sleeping so long,” she said. 

“ We were glad to find that you did,” Dick replied. " If you 
went to sleep soon after I brought you the broth, you have 
had ten hours of it, and ought to feel all the better.” 
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“ I do,” she said. “ I am very stiff, but not so stiff as I was 
yesterday morning. How you are both altered I ” 

“ Yes. It would never have done to have gone on in our gay 
dresses and Tippoo’s badges. These are the clothes we came 
up in, and we shall attract no attention whatever. You won’t 
have to ride far to-day. It will be’ as well for you to keep to 
your own horse until we have passed through Byacotta, which 
is not much more than half a mile away. After that you 
must sit on this pad I have fastened behind my saddle. You 
can sit sideways, you know, and put your arm around me, just 
as ladies used to ride in England a couple of hundred years ago.” 

As soon as they had eaten something they started, and rode 
at a good pace to the little town. People looked at them some¬ 
what curiously as they passed through the street, wondering 
that they should have come from Mysore; hut as they did 
not halt, no one asked any questions. The population were 
at present a good deal divided. The great majority by no means 
regretted their change of masters. Some of the Mohammedans 
had left when the place was taken over by the English, 
and had crossed into Mysore. Others had remained, and 
hoped that ere long Tippoo would drive back the British, 
and regain his former dominions: Before mounting, the rich 
housings and the silver work on the bridles had been removed 
and hidden among the rugs, and there was nothing beyond 
the excellence of two of the horses, and the direction from 
which they came, to attract attention. When well beyond the 
town, they halted. The saddle-hags were all packed upon 
Annie’s horse; Dick lifted the girl on to the pad behind his 
saddle, and then mounted. 

“Now hold tight by me,” he said, “and mind, whenever 
you are tired we will halt for an hour’s rest. We will not go 
more than twenty miles to-day, and then it will only he as 
much more down to Tripataly to-morrow. We will walk for 
a bit until you get quite accustomed to your seat.” 

After a while the horses broke into a gentle canter. Por a 
time Annie felt very doubtful as to whether she could retain her 

( M 84 ) T 
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seat, and so held tight with one arm to Dick, while with the 
other hand she kept a firm hold of the crupper. Presently, how¬ 
ever, she was able to release her hold of the latter, and it was not 
long before she was able honestly to assure Dick that she 
felt quite comfortable, and had no fear of falling olL In two 
hours they passed near the hill on which stood the fortress 
of Kistnagherry, which had successfully resisted the attack 
of the English, but above which now flew the British flag. 
Skirting round the foot, they came, in the course of an hour 
and a half’s ride, on to the direct road which they had left at 
Anicull, in order to avoid passing through the town of Gussoor. 
Here they came upon a large village, and Dick found no 
difficulty in hiring a light native cart to take Annie, who was, 
as he felt by the relaxation of her hold, unable to proceed 
farther on horseback or continue straight through to Tripataly* 
A thick layer of straw was placed at the bottom of the car, 
a couple of rugs spread over it, and on this Annie was enabled 
to lie down at her ease. The horses were fed and watered, 
and had an hour’s rest, and then they started for the last 
twenty miles of their journey. 

Annie had, while the horses were resting, a chat with a 
native woman, and had gone into her house with her. 
When they were ready for the start, she returned, dressed in. 
the costume she had worn in the Palace. It had originally 
been intended to get rid of the clothes after starting, but Annie 
had asked for them to be taken on. 

“I ca31 change again before I get to Tripataly,” she said. 
I should not like to appear before your mother for the first 
time dressed as a boy.” And Dick had at once fallen in with, 
her wishes. 

The turban was gone, and her head was covered in the fashion 
cn.tivewemen, with a long cotton cloth of a deep red colour. 
, + 6 r ° a( * Was ^ 00( * car ^ proceeded at a fair pace, 

U . ^ e P ass ^ own fhe ghauts they could go only at a walk, 
and the sun had set before they reached Tripataly. 

ic , seeing that Annie was growing very nervous as they 
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neared tlieir destination, had ridden all the way by the side 
of the cart, chatting cheerfully with her, 

“ Wliy, Annie,” he said, “you look as solemn as if you were 
just going into slavery, instead of having escaped from it.” 

“ It is not that I feel solemn, Dick; it is that everything 
is so new and strange. Of course, after your saving my life, 
I have never felt that you were a stranger, and as long as 
there wore only you and Surajah I did not mind, and I have 
felt quite at home with you; but now that I am going to a 
new place, where I don’t know any one, I can’t help feeling 
desolate.” 

“You will feel quite as much at home with them in twenty- 
four hours as you have done with me, Annie. You are tired 
now and quite worn out with your journey, and so you take a 
gloomy view of tilings. I will guarantee that before I go away 
again you will he good friends with every one, and will wonder 
how you could have thought it to he anything dreadful to 
come among them.” 

When they got within a mile of Tripataly, Dick said,— 

“Now I will ride on ahead, Annie, and prepare my mother 
for your coining. It will he pleasant to have no questions or 
explanations when you arrive, and I ana sure she will carry 
you straight off to hod and keep, you there until you have quite 
got over the effects- of your journey.” 

He did not wait to hear Annie’s faint protest against his 
leaving her, but tolling Surajah to take his place beside the 
cart, and to keep talking to the girl, he galloped on. ahead. 

Ho sprang from his horse in the courtyard, threw the reins 
to a servant, and ran in. The paity had just sat down to 
their evening meal, and as he entered he was greeted by 
exclamations of astonishment and welcome. 

His mother lmd received two letters, sent through Pertauh 
by traders going clown from Seringapatam. In these he 
had told her first of his arrival and of the adventure with 
the tiger, and of his obtaining the post in the Palace; and in 
the second of the non-success that had attended his visits to 
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the hill-forts. He had told her that he should probably leave 
Serin gapatam shortly, and continue the search, but that she 
must not anticipate any result for a long time. 

“ Well, mother,” he said, after the first embrace and 
greetings were over, “ I have left Tippoo’s service, you see, 
and am no longer a colonel or an officer of the Palace. I have 
come down to spend a fortnight with you before I set out 
again on my travels.” 

“Has Surajah come back with yon, Dick?” tb© Itajah 
asked. 

“ Yes; he will be here in a few minutes with a cart. That 
is one of the reasons why I came down here. I found among 
the slaves of the harem a white girl about fourteen years 
old. She is the daughter of a British officer named Mansfield, 
and was carried away from her parents eight years ago; 
she was the only white captive left in the Palace. There 
have been other girls in a similar position, but they have all, 
at about fourteen or fifteen, been \given by Tippoo to his 
officers, as would have been her fate before long, so I determined 
to carry her off with me, and bring her to you until wo could 
find her parents. She is a very plucky girl, and, although she 
had never been on a horse before, rode all the way down until 
we got this side of Kistnagherry. ' But as you may imagine, 
the poor little thing is completely knocked up, so wo brought 
her down from there in a cart. It is something, mother, to 
have saved one captive from Tippoo’s grasp, even though it 
is not the dear one that I was looking for; and I promised 
that you would be a mother to her until we could restore her 
to her friends.” 

“ Certainly I will, Dick,” Mrs. Holland said warmly. 

Will you tell the girls, G-holla,” she said to hex* sister-in- 
Jaw, “ to have a hed made up for her in my roo m ? ” 

I will do so at once,” the ranee said. “ Poor little thing, 
she must have had a journey indeed.” 

“ She will be here directly, mother,” Dick said, as his aunt 
gave the necessary directions for the hed to he prepared, and a 
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dish of rice ami strung gravy. “ She is very nervous, and I 
am sure it will be host if you will meet her when she arrives, 
anil take her straight to her room/* 

“That, is what I was going to do, Dirk,” his mother said, 
with a smile. u NVell, i will go down with you at once,” 

Two or three minutes later the cart entered ilm courtyard. 
Mrs, Holland was on the steps, Dick ran down and helped 
Annie from the cart. The girl was trembling violently. 

“ Don't he afraid, Annie,” Dirk whispered, as he lifted her 
down. u ilere is my mother waiting to riwive you* This is 
the young holy,*’ he went on cheerfully, as ho turned to lhs 
mother, u 1 promised her a warm welcome in your name.” 

Mrs, Holland hud already come down the stops, and as the 
girl turned towards her .she took her in her arms and kissed 
her in motherly fashion, “ Welcome indeed,” she said. “ I will 
be a mother to you, poor child, till 1 can hand yon over to 
your own, I thank Uod for sending you to me. It will be a 
comfort to me to know that, oven if my son should never 
bring my husband bark to me, he has at least succeeded in 
rescuing one victim from Tippoo, and in making one family 
Imppy.” _ 

Tins girl clung to her, crying softly. “ Oh, how good you 
nil are 1 ” she subbed. u It seems too much happiness to be 
true,” 

“It is quite true, dear. Come with mo; wo will go up the 
private stairs, and I will put you straight to bed in my room, 
and no one else shall sih* you or question you until you are 
quite recovered from your fat igue,” 

U I am afraid—” Annie began faintly. She did not need 
to say more. 'Mrs. Ihlland interrupted her. 

“ I')*ck, you must lift her up and carry her into my room. 
.Poor child, she is utterly exhausted, and no wonder.” 

A couple of minutes later Dick returned to the dining-room, 
lie had run down first in tell Surajah to come up with him, 
but found that he had already gone to Ins father's apartments. 

“ Well, Dick,” the Rajah said, as ho entered, “ I was prepared, 
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after hearing of that tiger adventure, and of you and Surajah 
being colonels in Tippoo’s household, for almost anything ; but 
I certainly never dreamt of your returning here with an 
English girl.” 

“ I suppose not, uncle. Such a thing 'certainly never en¬ 
tered into my calculations. I did not even know there was a 
white girl in the Palace, until one day she stopped mo as I was 
passing along the corridor near the harem, to thank me for 
saving her life—for it was this girl that the tiger had struck 
down, and was standing upon, when I fired at him. Of course 
she had no idea that I was English. We only said a few words 
then, for if I had been seen talking to a slave-girl belonging to 
the harem, I might have got into a scrape. However, I saw 
her afterwards, and she told me about herself, and how she was 
afraid that she would be given away to one of Tippoo’s officers. 
Of course I could not leave her to such a fate as that. There 
was really no difficulty in getting her away. She was dressed 
as a boy, and only had to ride with our servant after us. We 
had arranged so that our absence would not be noticed until 
we had been away for at least twenty-four hours, and of course, 
as officers of the Palace, no one questioned us on the journey, 
so that it is a very simple affair altogether, and the only 
difficulty there was rose from her being completely tired out 
and exhausted by the journey, as she was utterly unaccus¬ 
tomed to travelling, I bad to carry her on© night in front of 
me on my saddle, for she was scarce able to stand.” 

£< I am not surprised at that. A journey of a hundred and 
fifty miles,. to any one who has never been on horseback, would 
be a terrible trial, especially to a young girl. I really 
wonder that she did not break down altogether. Why, you 
can remember how stiff you were yourself the first day or two 
you were here, and that after riding only an hour or two ” 

. ^ know, uncle, and I should not have been in the least sur¬ 
prised if she had collapsed. I talked it over with Surajnh, 
and we agreed that if she could not go on we must hire a 
vehicle of some sort, and let her travel every day in front of 
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us with Ibrahim, anti that, if if. delayed us so much that there 
was any possihilify of our being overtaken, we would have,put 
on our peasant's dresses, got rid of our horses, and have gone 
forward on foot. However, sho kept up wonderfully well, and 
sdwiiys made the best of things.” 

“ \Yc won’t ask you to toll us anything more, Dick, till your 
mother joins us, or you will have to go over the story twice.” 

“ No, uncle; and I can assure you I don’t want to tell the 
story until I have had my supper, for our meals have not been 
very comfortable on the road, and I have not eaten anything 
since oarly t his morning.” 

u What is Tip poo doing, Dick ? ” 

u W«‘ll, as far as i can see, uncle, he is preparing for war 
again. He is strengthening all his forts, building fresh 
defences to Seringapatam, and drilling numbers of fresh 
troops.” 

44 The English general made a great mistake in not finishing 
with him when he was there. We ought to have taken the 
city, sent Tippoo down a prisoner to Madras, and there tried 
him for the murder of scores of Englishmen, and hung him 
over the ramparts. Wo shall have all our work to do over 
again in another four or five years. However, it will not he 
such a difficult business as it was last time, now that we have 
the passes in our ha nds.” 

“ Them is no doubt, uncle, that a considerable part of the 
population will be heartily glad when Tippoo's power is at an 
end. You see, ho and Hydor were both usurpers, and had no 
more right to the throne than you had.” 

“Quite ho, Dick, and that makes our letting him off, when 
we could have taken the capital easily, all the more foolish. 
If* he had Imhm the lawful ruler of Mysore, it might not have 
Imhmi good policy to push him too hard, for he would have had 
sympathy from nil the native princes of India. But as being 
only 1 lie non of an adventurer who had deposed and ill-treated 
l he lawful ruler of Mysore, it would seem to them hut a me 
act of justice if the English had dethroned him and punis 
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him—provided, of course, they put a native prince on the 
throne, and did not annex all his dominions. 

“ It has all got to come some day. I can see that in time the 
English will be the rulers of all India, hut at present they are 
not strong enough to face a general coalition of the native 
states against them, and any very liigh-handed action in 
Mysore might well alarm the native princes throughout India 
into laying aside their quarrels with each other, and combining 
in an attempt to drive them out.” 

Just as they had finished their meal Mrs. Holland entered. 

“ The poor child is asleep,” she said. “ She wanted to talk at 
first, and to tell me how grateful she was to you, Dick, but of 
course I insisted on her being quiet, and said that she should 
tell me all about it in the morning. She ate a few mouthfuls 
of the rice, and not long after she lay down she fell asleep. 
I have left Sundra sitting there, in case she should wake up 
again, but I don’t think it is likely that she will do so. How, 
Dick, you must tell us all about it.” 

Dick was not a great hand at writing letters, so he had not 
entered with any fulness into the details of what he was doing, 
the principal point being to let his mother know that he was 
alive and well. 

“ Before he begins,” the Eajah said, u I will send for 
Rajbullub and Surajah. Master Dick is rather fond of 
cutting his stories short, and we must have Surajah her© to 
fill up details.” 

Surajah and his father soon appeared. The former was 
warmly greeted by the Rajah, and when they had seated them¬ 
selves on a divan, Dick proceeded to tell the story. II© was 
not interrupted until he came to the incident of the killing 
of the tiger, and here Surajah was called upon to supplement 
i?* S ^ 0r ^! he did, doing full credit to the quickness with 

which Dick had, without a moment’s loss of time, cut the 
netting and ascended to the window. When Dick cam© to 
e incident of the ladies of the harem presenting them, in Tip- 
poos presence, with the two caskets, Mrs. Holland broke in,— 
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41 You did md my anything idnmk that in your letter, Dick. 

Iv»*t u,i>* untv fa del. Where is it V' 
u If h in tan* *4' the Kiddle ■ bugs," Dick Haiti, 

“They are in my r< nan,* 1 Uujhiilluh corrected, u Bumjnil 

brunch? them np nt once," 

“ Then he ha-! Jitter get them," the ihyuh said. “ What 
d*« tin -y contain* t h*'k i" la* ;t*do*d, as Kurajah loft the room. 

“ All m»i t . ft thills and rings* Knmi of thorn are 

a »it »la y had U*en taken out of t heir settings. Portaub 
Kiid ?hey had dune 11 ti4 because they thought perhaps that 
Tippoo wmis 14 not allow the jewels they had worn to ho sold, 
or Horn by any one oho/’ 

M Then 1 should think that they must ho valuable,” the 

tali* e 

** IV*taiil» 'add they were worth ft good deal, but I don't 
know whether he really knew" nlmut the rusk id* precious stones. 
Sane of the things were of stun!! value, being, I suppose, 
the trinkets of tin* slave 'girls. All gave something, and there 
D n lit tie erm.s there that Udt.mged to Annie; it has her initials 
*4** it, and die had it on her neck when she was captured. It was 
the filing idi*-* valued mmt, and therefore she gave it. I don't 
f.ttpp'oo dje had anything else, except the usual trinkets she 
would wear, when she went out on special occasions with the 
ladies of the* harem. 1 thought it would ho useful to us, to 
prone who "die wee*/ 1 

Hut a jail now returned with the casket* 

** Vmu find U*l ter look at Humjah’s first," Dick said. “ I 
don't know anything nUmi it, hut it looks as if mine were the 
more valuable, I wanted Hurttjuh to put thorn all together, 
mu! divide fairly, but he would not." 

** My m.mi was perfect Iv right," Itnjhullnh said. u If it had 
not. U*m for the young lord, the deed would never have bar 
done at, all Borajult aided in killing the tiger, but that 1 
nettling more than he Inns done on the hills here* It h 
yen the merit is entirely due. The purse that the Sultan gav 
toy Min mm in it&elf hu run pie reward for the share he took in 
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it. Now, Sura jail, open your casket; tlio ladies are waiting 
to see the contents.” 

The whole of the little packets, some fifty in number, were 
opened and examined, many of them eliciting exclamations of 
admiration from the ranee and Mrs. Holland. 

“ There is no doubt that many of thorn are worth a good 
deal of money,” the Eajah said. ££ It is certain that Tippoo’s 
treasuries are full of the spoils he has carried off from the 
states he has overrun, and the ladies of the harem, no doubt, 
possess a store of the jewels, and could afford to be liberal to 
those whom they considered had saved their lives. Those 
seven which you put together as the best must alone be worth 
a large sum. I should think that the total value of the whole 
cannot be less than forty or fifty thousand rupees, so that 
if those in your casket are handsomer than these, Dick, they 
must be valuable indeed.” 

Dick’s casket was next examined. 

“ Some of these stones are magnificent, Dick. Those three 
great diamonds could only be valued by a jeweller accustomed 
to such things, for their value depends upon their being of 
good lustre, and free from all flaws; but according to my 
judgment, I should say that at the very least they must he 
worth ten thousand rupees each, That pearl necklace is worth 
at least as much; those rubies are superb. I should say, 
lad, that the value of, the whole cannot be less than fifteen 
thousand pounds. The harem must be rich in jewels indeed 
to he able to make such gifts. Not that I am surprised at that. 
Tippoo had all the jewels belonging to the lawful rulers of 
Mysore, He has captured all those of Coorg, Travaneore, and 
the other states on the .Malabar coast. He and his father 
have looted all the Carnatic from Cap© Comorin to the north 
of Madras. He has captured many of the Nizam’s cities, and 
several Mahratta provinces, 

“ In fact, he has accumulated at Seringapatam the spoils of 
the whole of southern India, and those of the Hindoo portion 
of his own people. The value of the jewels alone must be 
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millions of pounds, and as he himself, as they say, dresses 
simply, and only wears one or two gems of immense -value, he 
may Well have bestowed large quantities upon his harem, 
especially as these would be, in fact, only loans, as at the death 
of their wearers they would revert to him, or, indeed, could he 
reclaimed at any moment in a freak of had temper. I have no 
doubt they had to ask his permission to give you the presents, 
and as you, at the moment, were in high favour with him., I 
daresay ho suffered them to give what they chose, without 
inquiring at all into their value. The gold he gave you was 
simply to procure your outfits, and he left it to the harem to 
reward you as they chose for the service you had rendered. 

4 4 Well, Dick, I congratulate youif heartily. It places your 
future beyond doubt, and leaves you free to choose any mode 
of life that you may prefer. I congratulate you too, Margaret, 
on the lad’s good fortune, which he has well deserved by his 
conduct. See this, my sons: here you have a proof of the 
advantages of the training your cousin has had; the quickness 
and coolness he has acquired by it enabled him to make his 
way down through the fort at the top of the pass, and to 
defend the ruined hut against fifty enemies. ISTow it has 
enabled him to seize the opportunity opened by the attack of 
the tiger on Tippoo’s harem, thereby gaining the Sultan’s 
favour, his appointment to the rank of colonel in the Mysore 
army, a post in his Palace, and this magnificent collection of 
gems. Without that quickness and decision, his courage alone 
would have done little for him. We in India have courage; 
but it is because our, princes and nobles are brought up in 
indolence and luxury that the English, though hut a handful 
in point of numbers, have become masters of such wide terri¬ 
tories. Surajah is as brave as Dick, but he would he the first 
to tell you that it is to Dick he owes it that, on their first 
excursion together, he escaped with his life, and that in this 
last adventure he attained rank and position, and has returned 
with these valuable gifts.” 

4t It is indeed, my lord,” Surajah said. “ The young lord 
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has been my leader, and I have tried to carry out his orders. 
Alone I could never have got through the gate in the fort, 
and should no more have thought of going to the assistance of 
the ladies of the Sultan’s harem than did any other of the 
thousands of men who were there looking on.” 

“So you see, boys,” the Itajah went on, u that though when 
he came out here your cousin was able neither to shoot nor to 
ride, and can neither shoot nor ride as well now as can tens of 
thousands of natives, he has acquired from his training in 
rough exercises qualities of infinitely greater value than these 
accomplishments; and I do hope that his example will stir you 
up to take much greater interest than, in spite of my advice, 
you have hitherto done in active sports and exercises. Your 
grandmother was an Englishwoman, and I want to see that, 
with the white blood in your veins, you have some of the 
vigour and energy of Englishmen.” 

It was some days before Annie Mansfield left her room. Eor 
the first two she had been completely prostrated; after that 
she rapidly gained strength; hut Mrs. Holland thought it best 
to insist upon her remaining perfectly quiet -until she had quite 
recovered. Either she or the ranee were constantly with her, 
so that when, at the end of a week, she made her first appear¬ 
ance at the breakfast table, she was already at home with 
three of the party. Before long her shyness completely wore 
off, and she seemed to have become really a member of the 
family. Mrs. Holland had altered two of her own dresses 
to fit her, but she preferred, for a time, to dress in Indian 
costume, to which she was accustomed, and which was in¬ 
deed much better suited to the climate than the more closely 
fitting European dress. Mrs. Holland, however, bargained that 
she should of an evening wear the frocks she had made for her. 

“ You must get accustomed to them, my dear, so that when 
you find your own people you will not be stiff and awkward, 
as you certainly will be when you dress in English fashion 
for the first time.” 

The day after his arrival Dick had written to the military 
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secretary of the governor of Madras, with whom he was 
well acquainted, to tell Mm that, having gone up in disguise 
to Seringapatam to endeavour to ascertain the fate of his 
father, he had discovered a young English girl detained as a 
slave in Tippoo’s harem, and that he had enabled her to effect 
her escape, and had placed her in the charge of his mother. 
He then repeated the account Annie had given of her cap¬ 
ture, and asked if the circumstances could be identified, and 
if the officer of the name of Mansfield concerned in it was 
still alive, and if so, was he still in India % Annie was secretly 
dreading the arrival of the answer. After her life as a slave, 
her present existence seemed to her so perfectly happy that 
she shrank from the idea of any fresh change. She had no 
memory whatever of her parents, and laid already a very 
strong affection for Mrs. Holland. 

She liked the ranee very much also, and the absence of all 
state and ceremony in the household of the Rajah was to her 
delightful. She was already on good terms with the boys, 
and as to Dick, she was always ready to go out with him if he 
would take her, to run messages for him, or to do anything in 
her power, and, indeed, watched him anxiously, as if she 
would discover and forestall his slightest wish. 

“ One would think, Annie,” he said one day, “ that you were 
still a slave, and that I was your master. I don’t want you 
to wait on me, child, as you waited on the ladies of the harem, 
However, as I shall be going away in a few days now, it does 
not matter; but I should grow as lazy as a young rajah 
if this were to go on long.” 

“ Wliat shall I do when you go away, Dick ? ” 

“ Well, I hope that you will set to work hard to learn to 
read and write, and other things my mother will teach you. 
You would not like, when you find your own people, to be 
regarded by girls of your own age as an ignorant little savage; 
and I want you to set to and make up for lost time, so that, if 
you are still here when I come back, I shall find you have 
made wonderful progress.” 
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“Oh, I do hope I shaVt be gone before that, Dirk ! ” 

“ I am afraid you must/ inuko up yuur mi ml to it, An mV, 
for there is no saying how long f im»y bo a way next time. 
You see, there is not much chance of my lighting upon another 
white slave-girl, and having to bring her down hero; and 1 
shall go in for a long, steady search for my father/’ 

“I don't want you to ihitl another slave-girl, .Dick,” she 
said earnestly, “ not even if it brought you down hero again, 
I should not like that at all.” 

“ Why not, Annie ? ” 

“ Oh, you might like her ever so much hotter than me. I 
should like you to do all sorts of bravo things, Dick, ami to 
save people as you have saved mo, hut 1 would rather there 
was not another girl.” 

Dick laughed. 

“ Well, I don't suppose that there is much chance of it. Be¬ 
sides, I can’t turn my uncle’s palace into a 1 lonm for Lost (firR’’ 
Two days before Dick and Snrajah started again, the reply 
from the military secretary arrived. It stated that the time 
and circumstances pointed out that the place besieged and 
forced to surrender, eight years before, was Uomepuu ; ami this 
was indeed rendered a certainty by the fact that the olllecr in 
command was Captain Mansfield. He had with him a half» 
company of Europeans and three companies of He pays. On 
looking through the official papers at the time, he bad found 
Captain Mansfield’s report, in which he stated that-, on i h • 
night after leaving the fort, the troops, which had 1 km k ii reduced 
to half their original strength, had been attacked by a party 
either of daeoits or irregular troops. Fearing that some such 
act of treachery might be attempted, lie had told his men to 
conceal a few cartridges under their clothes when they marched 
out with empty cartridge-pouches. They had, on arriving 
at their halting-place, loaded, and, when the daeoits fell 
upon em, had opened fire. The robbers doubtless expected 
to find them defenceless, and speedily fled. In the confusion, 
some of them had penetrated far into the camp, mid had 
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carried off the captain*** daughter, a child of six yearn old. 
When peace was signed with Tippoo, throe week* ah on¬ 
wards, the commissioners were ordered to make special imp lines 
as to this child, anti to demand her restoration* They re¬ 
ported that Tippno denied all knowledge of the affair, and 
neither she nor any of the other girls then* were ever given 
tip. The letter went on 

“ There can la* no doubt, t hat the young lady you rescued is 
the child who was curried off, and the initials you speak 
of on the cross may certainly he taken as proof of her identity. 
Her fat her retired from the Service last year with the rank 
of colonel. 1 am, of course, ignorant of his address. As you 
say that Mrs. Holland will gladly continue in charge of her, I 
would suggest that you should write a letter to (Jolouol 
Mansfield, stating the circumstances of tin* case, and saying 
that as soon as you are informed of his address the young lady 
will hr* sent to England. I will enclose the letter in one to t he 
Board of Directors, briefly stating the circumstances, and re¬ 
questing them to forward the enclosure to Colonel Mansfield,” 

To Annie the letter came as a relief. It would he nearly a 
year before a letter could he received from her father; until 
then she would be able to remain in her new homo* 


CHAFFER XVIII, 

A NARROW ESCAPE, 

M HH, HOLLAND undertook to write the letter to Annie’s 
fat her, and did so at very much greater length than Dick 
would have done, giving him the story of the girl’s life at 
K -rings pat am, the circumstances of her meeting Dick, and the 
story of her escape. She assured him that his daughter was 
all that he could wish her to he. 

u Hhe is of a very affectionate disposition ; she Is frank, out¬ 
spoken, and natural qualities that are wonderful, considering 
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the years she has passed as a slave in the harem. Isfow that 
she has been with us for a fortnight, and has recovered from 
the fatigue of her flight, and is beginning to feel at home, 
she has regained her natural spirits after their long repression. 

“ Personally she is of about the average height, and of a more 
graceful figure than is usual with girls of her age. The stain 
has now worn off her face, and I should say she will’, as she 
grows up, be pretty. She is fair rather than dark, has 
expressive eyes and a nice mouth. Altogether, had I a 
daughter, I should be well content if she resembled your 
Annie. I shall, I can assure you, do my best to supply 
the place of a mother to her until I receive a letter from you, 
and shall part from her with regret. She is, of. course, at 
present entirely uneducated, but she has already begun 
to learn with me, and as she is quick and intelligent I hop© 
that before I resign my charge, her deficiencies will be so far 
repaired that she will be able to pass muster in all ordinary 
matters.” 

“ You will be back before I go, won't you, Dick ? ” Annie 
said, as she sat by his side on a seat in the garden, on the 
evening before he was to start. 

“I think so,” he said. “We can calculate on your being 
here ten' months anyhow. I have been talking it over with 
my mother. If it had not been for those jewels I should have 
given up the search for my father after another six months, 
because it would have been high time for me to get to work 
in some profession. I had, indeed, made up my mind to enter 
the Company’s service, for Lord Cornwallis promised me a 
commission, and my uncle received a letter some time ago from, 
•the governor of Madras, saying that on the very strong 
recommendation of Lord Cornwallis, and his report of my 
services, he was authorised to grant me one; it was to b© 
dated back to the time I joined Lord Cornwallis, more than 
two years ago. However, now that I am really made inde~ 
pendent of a profession, I shall probably continue my search 
ror a somewhat longer time. But at any rate, I will promise 
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to come back at the end of ten months from the present time, 
so as to say good-bye to you before you start.” 

The girl’s face brightened. 

“ Thank you, Dick. I don’t think I should go, anyhow, 
until I saw you again—not even if I got a letter saying that 
I was to sail by the next ship.” 

“ My 'uncle would take you down bodily and put you on 
board,” Dick laughed. “ Mind, Annie, when I come back 
at the end of ten months I shall expect to find you quite an 
educated young lady. I shall think of all sorts of hard ques¬ 
tions in geography and history to put to you.” 

“ I will try hard, Dick, really hard, to please you. I hare 
had three lessons, and I have learnt all the letters quite well.” 

“That is a good beginning, Annie. It took me a lot longer 
than that, I know.” 

The next morning Dick’and Surajah started. They were to 
ride lip the ghauts to the frontier lino at Amboor, two 
troopers accompanying them to bring back their horses. There 
they wore to disguise themselves as traders, and make their 
way direct to Bangalore. Dick said good-bye to his mother 
up in her own room. 

“ You must not be down-hearted, mother,” ho said, as she 
tried in vain to keep hack her tears. “ You see, I have come 
back to you twice safely, and after passing unsuspected in 
Tippoo’s palace there is no fear of my being detected else¬ 
where; besides, of course, every month I am there I become 
better acquainted with the people, and can pass as a native 
more easily.” 

“ I am not really afraid, my boy. You have got on so 
well that it seems to me God will surely protect you and 
bring you back safely. And I can’t help thinking that this 
time your search may be successful. You know why I feel 
convinced that your father is still alive, and, in spite of past 
disappointments, I still cling to the Udicf.” 

u Well, mother, if he is to be found I will find him. There 
are still many hill-forts where lie may bo living, and his very 

< m 84 ) \J 
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existence forgotten, and until I have visited overy one of them I 
don’t mean to give up the search. Anyhow, I shall come hack 
at the end of ten months, whether I have hoard of him or not. 
I have promised Annie that I will he back before slio sails. 
It is not a very long journey down here, and I shall drop in 
for a fortnight’s stay with you, as I have done this time.” 

“ She is in the next room crying her eyes out, Dick. You 
had better look in there, and say good-bye to her, fcJbo is nob 
fit to go down to the door.” 

After parting with his mothor, Dick went in to see Annie. 

“ You must not cry so, child,” he said, as she rose from the 
divan with hor face swollen with crying, “ I am sure that 
you will be very happy here until I come hack.” 

“ I know,' Dick; but it won’t be at all the same without you.” 

“ Oh, you will have plenty to do, and you will soon fall into 
regular ways; besides, you know you have got to comfort my 
mother, and keep up her spirits, and I quite rely upon you to 
do that.” 

“ I will try, Dick,” she said earnestly. 

“ Now, good-bye, Annie,” 

He held out his hand, but she threw hor arms round his 
neck and kissed him, 

“ You have never kissed me, not once,” she said reproachfully, 
“ and you were going away without it now. Your mother 
kisses me, and the English gilds in tho harem always used to 
do so.” 

“But that is different, Annie. Girls and women do kiss 
each other, but boys ancl girls do not Idas unless they are 
brothers and sisters, or are relations, or something of that sort,” 

“ But you are not a boy; you are a great big man, Dick” 

I aim not much more than a boy yet, Annie. However, 
f>here is no harm in kissing when one is saying good-bye, so 
tee. Npw be a good girl, and don’t fret; ” and he ran down- 
stairs to the door where his uncle and the two boys were 
standing/ ^ 

“Take care of yourself, lad,” tlie Rajah said, ad; aftor 
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j?idding them good-bye, Dick sprang upon his horse. “ When¬ 
ever you get a chance, send down a letter as we arranged last 
^>ight, to the care of Axul Afool, trader, Tripataly. That 
^vill seem natural enough, whoever you send it by, while a 
jitter directed to me might excite suspicion. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, uncle;” and with a wave of his hand Dick rode 
and joined Surajah, who was waiting for him a short 
c li.stance off, and tlion, followed by Ibrahim-—who had bogged 
earnestly to be allowed to accompany them that Dick had 
consented to take him, feeling indeed that his services would be 
airiest useful to them—and the two troopers, they rode off at a 
^liarp pace. 

At Amboor they assumed their disguises. Dick purchased 
0 j pack-pony and some goods suitable to their appearance as 
jpedl^rs, and then they started up the pass on foot. They 
j?mssed the frontier lino without any interruption, stopped and 
flatted for a few minutes with the guard, and then passed on 
the valley. 

“ There is the house where we had our fight, Surajah,” 
jC?ick said, as they reached the ruined village. “ Though there 
£*3 peace now, I fancy we should not gob much fartlier than 
-kinit fort ahead, if they guessed that we were the fellows who 
griwo them such trouble two years and a half ago.” 

“ There is no fear of our being recognised,” Surajah said. 
c * 'Xlie guard has probably been changed long ago; besides, they 
jiover once caught sight of our faces.” 

'“Oh, no; we are safe enough,” Pick agreed. “ If T had 
j i ot been sure of that we would have gone up one of the passes 
■fco the south that has been ceded to us, though it would have 
been a great deal longer round to Bangalore—unless, indeed, 
■vvo bad gone by Kistnagherry, and that would have been too 
tln,iigorous to attempt, for the officers on the frontier would 
2 >robably have recognised us.” 

It whs late in the afternoon before they arrived at the gate. 
Ill stood open, and there was no sentry on. duty. A few 
soldiers could ho seen loitering about in the street, but it y^as 
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evident that now the war was over and everything finally 
settled, it was considered that all occasion for vigilance 
was at an end. Upon making inquiries they soon found a 
house where they could put up for the night. They had, as 
is the custom in India, brought thoir provisions with them, 
and after leaving their goods in tho house, and seeing that the 
horse was fed, Ibrahim set to work to cook a meal, while the 
others opened one of the packs and wont round tho village, 
where they disposed of a few small articles. They arrived 
without any adventure at Bangalore. There, as soon as they 
had established themselves at one of the caravansaries for 
travellers, Dick and Surajah went to the lioi iso of the trader 
to whom Pertaub had promised to consign their goods. 

“We have come for some packs that have been sent by 
friends of ours at Seringapatam to your curt),” Pick said, 
making as he spoke the sign that Pertaub had taught him, 
as enabling those who were Hindoos to recognise each other 
at once. “We were to use the word ‘ Madras ’ as a sign that 
we were the parties to whom they wore consigned.” 

“ ^ke goods arrived a week ago,” the trader said, “ and are 
lying for you at my warehouse. I will hand them over to yon 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Thank you. We may not come early, for wo have to 
purchase two pack-horses to carry them, and three tats for our¬ 
selves and our man. This may take us some time, and it will 
be perhaps better for us to come to you early the next morning, 
and we can then start away direct.” 

This was arranged, and on the following day two strong 
animals were bought for the packs, and three tats or ponies few 
their own riding; Dick had disposed of the Iior.so ho had ridden 
clown to Tripataly for a good price, and had also been supplied 
with funds by his mother, although, as he said, tho cord,mils 
Inner ^ ^ aC stl ® ce *° P a y all their expenses fur a 

The V, tey pOToWd some provisions for tho 

laden lift, pac ^"^ Qrs6 tiie y had brought with thorn was 
Men with these and the goods brought up from Amboor. The 
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new pacdc-hnrses were taken round to tin* I radar's, and 11»«* Ls 
wont from >Seringapa (am parked on them, Then they mounted 
and rude nil’ at a walk, the park -animals following IhruhiuiV 
horse, tied ono behind the other. 

Tlioy had already debuted upon the course in pursue, and 
filially deckled that they would, iu the first place, again visit 
Sava ndroog; for tho conviction Dirk had entertained that 
tluTo was at least one while captive there had iurreased rather 
than diminished, 

“I oanT give any good reason for it, Sura jab,” la* had ad- 
mitt(‘d win'll they talked it n\er before starting, u hut if,- is just 
because I have no good reason (o give that I want to go there 
again. Why should I have such a strong coin id inti without 
a good cause? One has heard of a present intent of evil 1 
can’t help feeling that this is a present intent of gu»»d, The 
cjpiestion is, how can we best go there again ? I don’t think it 
is in the least likely that the governor will have heard of our 
flight, as this would he the lust direction any one would think of 
our taking, for had we done so we might have met the Sultan on 
his way hack from I {unguium. It will naturally he supposed 
that wo have made for the frontier, and have descended tho 
Western or Southern ({hunts. The affair will, of course, seem 
a mystery to them altogether; for why should two young fellows, 
so recently promoted, and in such high favour, desert, TtpponVt 
service? If they do not associate AnnieV disappearance with 
our llight and there is no reason on earth why they should 
(fllla, us no one ever saw us speaking to her thoy will 
most likely think that we have fallen into the hands of the 
Deceits, or Thugs, and have been murdered* Numbers of 
people do disappear every year, and are, as every one sup¬ 
poses, victims of that detestable sect. My unde him fold me 
of Thugs. Ilu warned me to be very careful if I travelled 
with strangers, for that these men travel in all aorta 
of disguises* >So I think, ilmt, as Far as that goes, we mu Id 
boldly put cm our uniforms and badges again, and ride* into 
haumdroog, Ihe disadvantage ol doing so is, however, plain* 
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The commander would roinain with uh all the time. Wo should 
get no opportunity of speaking privately with any ot the 
soldiers, and, taking us to bo in Tippoo’s confidence, bo would, 
as before, shirk the question of prisoners. On the other hand, 
if we can get in as traders wo shall bo able to move about 
unwatched—to go to the soldiers’ huts and oiler goods to 
their wives, and be able to find out to a certainty ii there is 
a prisoner there, and, if so, whore ho is kept. We may even 
see him; for while, if the governor wished to keep Ids 
existence a secret, he would have shut him up when he heard 
that two of Tippoo’s oilicars wove coming, ho would not 
trouble about it one way or the other in the cnso of a couple 
of traders. The only objection to that course is that, we were 
here but two or three months since, and lie and his servants 
and that artillery officer we went round with would know us 
at once. If we go we shall have to alter our appearance 
completely. At any rate, wo had hotter provide means for 
disguise, and we can use them or not, as wo please.” 

While they were at Tripataly, therefore, they had two false 
beards made for themselves, and tried many experiments in 
the way of painting their faces, and found that by trating 
light lines on their foreheads and at the corners of their 
eyes, they were able, by the help of beards, to counterfeit the 
appearance of old age so well that it could only be delected 
on close observation. 

Dick, too, had purchased a pair of native spectacles, with 
large round glasses and broad black-horn rims, that made liffh 
look, as he said, like an astonished owl. It was agreed that 
Surajah should wear, under liis dress, a very thickly padded 
vest, which would give him the appearance of being fat us 
well as elderly. 

They proceeded for seven or eight miles at a walking pace, 
and when the heat of the day I’ondorod it necessary for them 
to stop, turned into a grove by tho roadside, as they hail no 
intention of going, on to Savandroog that day, intending to 
halt some miles short of it, and to present them?selves there 
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tin' noxt aftoruooia Tliov tlmroforo propurnd ft 1 ** il "day oi 
snino I uni to. Tin*, park-Torsos worn unlnaibsL :,| *‘l lk M saddloi 
takon mIV ilu* ufhor animals* Half an hour lafrr a psrtv <4 
iwolvo man, (rn wiling in (ho sumo diroot but as thmn *td\o 
also haltod and (urnod in tinning tho trow. Tho man who 
was apparoutly Iho londor of (Ito party ram** arrows In w horn 
I law worn silling. 

“ Wo do not disturb you, I hnpo, brothers? * ho - aid, **The 
grow is largo onough for us all. I son that- ymi urn frudor* 
like rnywlf/ 

“ Hy no moults/ Htirajah ropliod, “The \v**nd m open (»» all t 
and ovon worn it uni, wo should ho disoourioutis indood did vvu 
refuse In slum' our shado with tilhors. Sit- ilnvvu hy u[ beg 
of you, while your people art* unloading your nniuml </ 

“ I marked you us you loft* Unugaloro/ I do 1 ruder .aid, as 
ho seated himself bedde them, u and when I . aw that you 
worn taking tin* sumo r >nto that- we should ftdluw, I wondorod 
liow far our roads might lit* together,” 

u Wt* nrtt travelling west/ Hurajuh replied, u It may bn 
that we shall stop at Mngivo, anti thoro, or at Out ru dr* mg, 
stop for a day or two to tratio. Thonrn \vu tuny go north/ 

41 Thou as far as Outmdroog our paths will lto together/ 
the merchant said, “There wo shall strike the mm* ami 
turn south to Seringa pu(um. l am sorry (tint you will not 
ho going farther in our direction, for (.ho n aid. art* far from 
safe; since the war with the keringheos ended* there are many 
disbanded soldiers who Imvo takou to da entity, and it. in 
always hot tor to truvo! with a strong hand. I woudor that 
you venture with three lout tod animals and only ono man beside 
yomv elves/ 

Sttrajah was uhunt to speak; but a quick j*lunen from Dirk 
stopped him, 

“Wo think there is loss daugor in travelling in a simdl 
body than thero is wi(h a largo out*/ tho latter ?mid ; 11 thorn 
is loss ti» tempt any one to interfere with u«, Moreover, wo 
could not Iravol with a caravan, because the greater park of 
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our goods are such as would tempt the peasantry only. Wo 
therefore stop at small villages to trade, leaving the (owns to 
those who travel with more valuable imurlumdi.se.” 

After chatting for some minutes, the traveller got up ami 
joined his party. 

“I don’t much like that fellow’s looks,” Hick said, when 
they were alone. 

‘ 4 Why ? He looks a very rospecti tl )1 e 11 t; u n” 

“ Oh, yes, he looks respectable enough, but lor all that 1 
don’t fancy him. It may bo that lie regards us as rivals, 
and was only trying to laid out where we intended to stop, 
and whether we were likely to spoil his trade. That was why 
I said what I did, so that he might perceive that wo wore not 
likely to, interfere with him. Then again, Surajah, I remem¬ 
bered my uncle’s warning against joining 1 .other traveller*, sis 
these Thugs, who, they say, commit so many murders, 
generally travel in bands, disguised sometimes as traders, 
sometimes as men seeking work, sometimes as disbanded 
soldiers. Anyhow, it is as well to be careful. Wo lmve earh 
got a brace. of double-Larlelled pistols in our girdles, in 
addition to these old single-barrolhal Indian ones Hint we 
carry for show, and our swords are loaning against the free 
behind us, so we can get hold of them in a moment. I know, 
of course, that the betting is all in favour of these people 
being peaceful traders, but I don’t want to leave anything to 
chance, and there is nothing like being prepared, lor whatever 
may happen.” 

.Presently Dick got up and sauntored across to Ibrahim, 
who was engaged in cooking. “Ibrahim,” he said, “don't 
look round while I speak to you, but go on with your conking. 
I don’t like the look of the leader of this party, He may be a 
respectable trader, he may be a Dacoib or a Thug. 1 want yon 
to keep a sharp look-out without seeming to do so. See that 
yomypistols will come out of, your girdle easily. Keep your 
swoj^l handy for use; if you see anything auspicious, come 

ver and tell me, and if there is not time for that, shout" 
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« I will vva tcli, Sahib,” Ibrahim said. “ Bui; tlioy seem to mo 
peaceable mou like ourselves. Of €M>iirs<^ they carry w-'njmiw; 
no ouo would travel about wit'll merchandise without doing w** 

“They may bo all right, Ibrahim, but I. have a sort «»l 
fooling that they aro not, and at any rate it. is beat to bn 
cautious.” 

TIlo otlior party did not light a fire, but sat down and ah' 
some provisions they carried with thorn. When Sura jab and 
Dick had finished their meal, the hauler again stroll'd over 
to them, lie asked whether they intended to sleep, and cm 
hearing that they did not, ho again sat down with them. lie 
proceeded to discuss trading matters, to describe the goods ho 
carried, the places where he had purchased them, and the 
prices he had given. As he talked, Dick noticed that three 
or four of the others came across. They did not sit down, hut 
stood round listening to the eonversalion, and sometimes 
joining in. Dick’s fooling of uneasiness increased, and 
thrusting one hand carelessly into his girdle, he grasped Urn 
butt of one of his hidden pistols. 

Suddenly a loud cry came from Ibrahim; at the same 
moment something passed before Dick's face. lie threw him¬ 
self backwards, drawing his pistol as he did so, and fired into 
the body of the man behind him, A second later he shot 
another, who was in the act of throwing a twisted lumdker- 
chiof round Mu rajah’s nook. Then ho leap!, to Ills foot, deliver¬ 
ing as lie did so a heavy blow with the barrel of Ids plslo! on 
the head of the trader who had been sitting between him a,ltd 
Hurajah. It had all passed in a few seconds, and tie* other men 
started back in their surprise at this unexpected failure of their 
plan. Hurajah was on his foot almost as quickly as Dick. 
Niven yet he did not understand wlmt had happened, At this 
moment there was the crack of another pistol, and then 
Ibrahim came running towards them, having shot a man who 
had suddenly drawn Ids sword, and tried to cut him down. At 
his lands came the six men who had, up to this point, been 
standing in a group near their horses, Without hesitation 
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Dick drew out one of his single-barrelled pislsols and shot tin* 
pretended trader, whose turban had saved him From the effect 
of the blow, and who, shouting loudly to his companions, was 
struggling to his foot. The remaining eight men had all drawn 
their swords, and were rushing upon them, 

“ Pire, Surajah! ” Dick shouted. u Arn you asleep, man ‘t ” 

Surajah was not asleej), but ho was confused by the sudden¬ 
ness of the fray, and was still doubtful whether Dick had 
not made an entirely unprovoked attack upon the strangers. 
However, he perceived that it whs now too Lite to discuss that 
point, and was a question of fighting for his life. Accordingly, 
he fired both barrels of ono of his pistols. One of the men 
dropped. 

“Your sword, Surajah! ” Dick exclaimed, as he grasped the 
scabbard of his own weapon in his left hand, while in his 
right he held his other double-barrelled pistol. Their aid-ago¬ 
nists, with yells of fury, were now upon thorn, Dick shot one, 
but the next man he aimed at darted suddenly aside when hi* 
fired. Dick dropped Ms pistol, and grasped the hilt of his sword 
just in time to ward off a blow aimed at Ins head, blow after 
blow was showered upon him so quickly that ho could do no 
more than ward them olf and wait his opportunity, lie 
heard Surajah fire two more shots in quick succession; then 
Ibrahim suddenly dashed forward and cut down his opponent, 
and then furiously engaged another who was cm tin* point of 
attacking Mm Horn behind. Dick drew liis remaining pistol, 
and shot the man through tho head. 

He had then time to look round. 

Both Sura jab’s shots had told, and ho was now defending 
himself against the assaults of two others who were pressing 
him hard, while a third stood irresolute a short distance 
away. Dick rushed to Surajall’s assistance; as ho did so, tho 
third man fled. 

“After Mm, Ibrahim !” Dick shouted. “Not ono of them 
must get away.” 

The two Thugs defended themselves, with wins of fauntiwil 
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fury, but their opponents worn fur hotter swordsmen, and, 
fighting' coolly, were not long before they cut them both down. 

“ What oil earth is it all about, Dick?” Buiujnh asked, as, 
panting with his exertions, he looked round after cutting down 
his opponent. 

“Thugs,” Dick said briefly. 

“Are you sure, Dick?” Surajah asked presently. “It may 
be a terrible business for us if there is any mistake” 

‘ For answer Dick pointed to the bodies of the two men ho 
had first shot. One still grasped the ruomal, or twisted silk 
sash, while a like deadly implement lay by the side of the other. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” Surajah ejaculated. “ I was afraid 
there might have boon a mistake, Dick, but I see that you 
wore right, and that it was a party of Thugs. If it had not 
been that you were on the watch for them and had your 
pistol ready, wo should have lost our lives.” 

“ It was a close shavo as it was, Surajah. One second Liter 
and you and I should both have been strangled. I had my 
hand on my pistol and felt so sure that an attack was in¬ 
tended that the moment something passed before my fti.cn*, 
although I had no idea what it was, I threw myself back 
and limit at the man behind me, with an instinctive feeling 
that my life depended on my speed. But it was only when, on 
looking at you, I saw a man in the act of throwing a noose 
round your neck, that I knew exactly what I had escaped.” 

“ It was fortunate that they had not pistols,” Surajah said. 
“ Wo should have had no chance a,gainst them if they had 
had fire-arms.” 

“No; they could have shot us the moment I first fired. 
But made said, when lie was talking to me one day, that he 
had heard, that the Stranglers did not carry fire-arms, because 
the reports might attract attention, and that it was a matter 
of religion with them to kill their victims by strangling, but 
that if the Strangler failed, which ho very seldom did, the 
other men would then despatch the victims with their swords 
and knives. Ah ! hero comas Ibrahim.” 
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“ I caught him just outside tho trees, Sahib. lie will 
strangle no more travellers.” 

“ Well, what had we better do ? ” asked Surajah. 

“ I should say we had better make off as fast as we can. 
Of course if we were really traders, able to prove who we are, 
we should go back to the town and report (ho affair, but as 
we can’t do that we had better be moving on at once, boforo 
any other party of travellers comes up. That was why, 
when we had killed several of them, I was anxious that nono 
should get away, for they might have gone and accused us of 
slaughtering their companions.” 

“That would he too unlikely a story to be believed. No 
one would credit that three men would attack twelve.” 

“ But there would be no one to prove that there wore only 
three. The fellows would naturally swear that there wore 
a score of us, and that after murdering their companions the 
rest had made off with the booty. 

“ Ibrahim, load the pack-animals at once. Wo will saddle tho 
horses. I think, Surajah, we had better leave everything just 
as it is. It is now getting on for the afternoon. It is likely 
enough that no other travellers will enter the grove to-day. 
By to-morrow at the latest some one will come in, and will of 
course go and report at once in Bangalore what he has found, 
and they will send out here to examine into it. When they 
find that the men have all fallen sword in hand, that two 
of them are evidently Stranglers, and that their girdles have 
not been searched nor the packs on their horses opened, it will 
be seen that it was not the work of robbers. I don’t suppose 
they will know what to make of it, but I should think 
they would most likely conclude that those men have boon 
attacked by some other party, and that it is a matter of some 
teud.or private revenge—though, even then, the fact that tho 
bodies have not been searched for valuables, or the baggage 
or animals carried off, will heat them altogether.” 

By this time the horses were ready for the start, and after 
coking up and down the long, straight road, to see that no 
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one was In sight, they issued from the wood and continued 
their journey. Being anxious now to get away as far as 
possible from the scene of the struggle, instead of going on to 
Magroe as they had intended, they turned off by the first 
country road on the left-hand side and made for Savandroog, 
which they could see towering up above the plain. When 
within three miles of it they halted in a large wood. Here, 
as soon as the hoi'ses had been unsaddled and the fire lighted, 
their talk naturally turned to the fight they had gone through. 

“ I cannot make out how you came to suspect them* Dick.” 

“1 can hardly account for it myself, but, as I told you, I 
did not liko the look of that man, and I had an uneasy sort 
of feeling, which I could not explain even to myself, that there 
was danger in the air.” 

“But what made you think of these Stranglers? I had 
heard some talk about them, hut never anything for certain.” 

“The Rajah told me, when he was warning me against 
joining parties of travellers, that although very little was 
known about the organisation, it was certain that there was 
a sect who strangled and robbed travellers in great numbers. 
Ho said that he was aware that complaints had been made 
to princes all over India of numbers of persons being missing, 
and that it was certain that these murders were not the work 
of ordinary dacoits, but of some secret association, and that 
even powerful princes were afraid to take any steps against 
it, as one or two, who had made efforts to investigate the 
affair, had been found strangled in their beds. Therefore, no 
one cared to take any steps to search into the matter. It was 
not known whether these Stranglers, scattered as they were 
very widely, obeyed one common chief, or whether they acted 
separately ; but all were glad to leave this mysterious organi¬ 
sation alone, especially as they preyed only on travellers, and 
in no case meddled in any way with rajahs, or officials, who did 
not interfere with them. Consequently, the idea occurred to 
me directly that these men who seemed like traders might 
be a party of these Stranglers; and when the others came up 
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while the leader was sitting talking to us, I felt as if cold water 
was running down my hack, and that some one was whispering 
to me, 4 Be on your guard, ho on your guard ! ' Therefore, the 
moment something passed before my face I threw myself hack 
and bred at the man behind mo without a moment's thought 
as to what it was.” 

“Well, certainly you saved our lives by doing so, Dick; for 
I suppose if that man behind mo had once got his silk scarf 
round my neck, he would have choked mo before I had time to 
so much as lift my hand.” 

“I have not the least doubt that he would, and I feel 
thankful indeed that I had such a strange finding that these 
men were dangerous. Do you know, Humjali, it seems to me 
that it was just the same sort of fooling that my mother tells 
me she has, whenever my father is in danger, and I shall 
he curious to know when we get back whether she had the 
same feeling about me. Anyhow, I shall in future have oven 
more faith than I had before in her confidence that she would 
have certainly known if any evil had happened to my father.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

EdOTD AT LAST. 

T HE next morning, early, Dick and Surajah set to work to 
perfect their disguises. They had before appeared simply 
as two young traders, well to do, and of a class above the 
ordinary peddling merchant. They now fitted on the ample 
beards that had been made at Tripatajy. Those wore attached 
so firmly to their faces by an adhesive wax that they could 
not he pulled off without the use of a good deal of force. With 
the same stuff, small patches of hair were fastened on, so as 
to hide the edge of the foundation of tlxe beard. Tufts of short 
grey hair were attached to their eyebrows; a few grey lines 
were carefully drawn at the corner of the eyes, and a'eross the 
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foreheads; and when tins was done, they felt assured Mint no 
one was likely to suspect tho disguise. 

Ibrahim, who had assisted in the operation, declared that 
he should take thorn for men of sixty dive, and as, before 
beginning it, both of thorn had darkened their faces so vend 
shades, they felt confident that no one at the fort was likely 
to recognise them. When Burajah had put on the padded 
under-garment and converted himself into a pertly-looking 
old man, and Dick the great horn spectacles, they indulged 
in a burst of laughter at their changed appearance, while 
Ibrahim fairly shouted with amusement. lie was to stay 
belliud in the wood when they wont on, for it would but 
have added to the risk had he accompanied them, ns, unless 
also completely disguised, he would have boon recognised by 
the soldiers with whom ho had talked during his twenty-four 
hours’ stay inside the Tower walls, lie was in the evening to 
proceed along the road, to encamp in the last grove he came 
to, at a distance of a quarter of a mile from the gates,' and 
to remain there until they returned. 

Under his garments Dick had wound a thin, but very strong, 
silken cord that he had purchased at Bangalore. It was four 
hundred foot in length, and considerably increased his apparent 
bulk, although he was still far from emulating the stoutness 
of Surnjah. The halters of the pack-horses wore attached to 
the cruppers of tho riding-ponies, and after a final instruc¬ 
tion to Ibrahim that if at tho end of four days they had not 
returned, he was to endeavour to find out what had happened 
to them, and was then to carry the nows to Tripataly, tlmy 
started for the fort. When tlioy approached the gate, they 
wore, as before, hailed by tho sentry. 

“We are merchants,” Burajah said, “and we have with 
us a rich assortment of goods of all descriptions - silks and 
trinkets for the ladies of tlm governor’s harem, and hand¬ 
kerchiefs, scarves, silver ornaments, and things of all kinds 
suitable for the wives of those of lower rank. Wo pray for 
permission to enter and exhibit our wares, which have been 
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collected by ns in the cities where they were manufactured 
and which we can therefore sell at prices hitherto unheard 
oh” 

“I will send word up to the governor,” the officer said, 
“It is a long time since wo have been visited by traders, and 
maybe lie will grant you permission. You had best go hark 
to the shade of those trees. It will bo a good hour before the 
answer comes.” 

“I think it likely they will let us in,” Dick said, as they 
moved away towards the trees. “ It is hut a short time since 
things were sufficiently settled for traders? to venture up here, 
and as Savandroog lies altogether oil the roads between large 
towns, it is possible that none with such goods as wo ha ve, 
have come this way since the garrison took over Savandroog 
frbm the British detachment that occupied ib” 

In little over an hour there was a shout front the walls, 
and on approaching the *gato again, they were told that the 
governor had given permission for thorn to outer. 

“You are to be blindfolded,” tho officer said, us the gate 
closed behind them. “No one may ascend tho rock unless he 
consents to this. Your horses will ho led, and beware that, 
you do not attempt to remove tho bandages until you have 
permission to do so.” 

It took nearly an hour to mount tho stoop road, and when 
they came to a standstill and the sub-officer who hud accom¬ 
panied them told them they could now remove their bandages, 
they found themselves in front of a small building, close In 
the commander’s quarters. The packs worn, by the order of 
the officer, taken off the horses by tho soldiers who had led 
them up, and carried into the house; tlie horses wore fastened 
in the shade to rings in the wall, and on Surajali pointing out 
the packs containing goods he wished to show to the ladies, 
two of the soldiers carried them across to the governor’s house. 
The old officer himself came to the door, 

“ Enter, my friends ” he said. “ You aro the first traders who 
have come up here since we took over the fort, some six months 
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ago, and met kinks you will tin a brisk business if your wares 
iiro, us you sent up to say, good and olmnp.” 

Tho halos wore taken into a room, thn soldiers retired, and 
in a minute tho commander’s wife, accompanied by throe or 
four other ladies, entered. Dick and Murajuh, alter sahiaming 
profoundly to the veiled figures, at once began to unpack their 
bales. Tho assortment bad boon very judiciously made, and. to 
women who had for more than six months boon deprived of 
the pleasure of shopping, tho display was irresistibly.' In their 
desire to examine the goods, the ladies speedily lifted their 
veils, and, seating themselves on cushions they had brought in 
with them, chattered unrestrainedly, examining the quality of 
tho silks which Surajah and Dick, squatting behind their 
wares, handed for their inspection, comparing the colours, 
asking each other’s advice, and endeavouring to bent down tho 
terms Hu raj ah named. Tn tho iirst place ho asked tho 
prices marked on small labels attached to each article, but 
su Herod himself, after tho proper amount of reluctance and 
protests that he should be a ruined man, to abate his terms 
considerably, although tlm ladies wore evidently will satisfied 
that tho goods wore indeed bargains. 

it was a long time before tho ladies could make up their 
minds which to choose among the many silks exhibited for their 
selections. When this had boon settled, tho pack containing 
delicate muslins was opened, and tlui same seono gouo through. 
It wots altogether four hours before tho purchases were all 
made, and oven then the boxes of trinkets remained unopened, 
tho governor’s wife saying, “No we will not look at them. We 
have ruined ourselves already. To-morrow, when our husbands 
know how much we have spent, you can sliow the trinkets to 
them, and try your best to got them to buy. Those things we 
have boon getting are our own affair. It is for them to make 
us presonts of ornaments if they are disposed to. This evening 
you must come in again. Tho ladies from the other fort will 
bo hero thorn’* 

Tho purchases made wore paid for, tho halos again' fastened 
( M«‘l ) x 
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up and carried across to thoir room. The governor mot t horn 
as they went out. 

“I suppose you havo boon ruining ub all?” ho said good- 
humouredly, ct Well, it is a dull life up hero, and the ladies have 
but few chances of spending money.’ 

“ We are to see the ladies from tlm other fort tins evening, 
my lord,” Surajah said. “Have wo your permission in the 
meantime to go and sell in the soldiers* quartern'4 Wo lui\o 
goods suited to the needs of their wives also, as well as those 
for the ladies.” 

u Certainly. Yoix can go about as you please up here; it is 
„ only as to the approaches that wo havo to bo careful. I hit wait 
in your room for a short time; I will havo food sent over to 
, you.” 

In a few .minutes a servant brought across a large dish of 
pillau and several calces of sweetmeats, the latter hi dug, ns he 
informed them, the special gift of the governor’s wife. There 
was no occasion for them to start, as they had intended, after 
their meal,.for the news of their coming had spread, and by 
the time they had finished, a number of women were waiting 
outside; until sunset they wore busily engaged in sidling 
their goods—for the most part bright cotton cloths, red silk 
/handkerchiefs, and cheap silver trinkets. Soldiers sauntered in 
arid out; for these they had provided a store of pipes, tobacco, 
tobacco-boxes, knives, and muslins for turbans; mid as the nmv.H 
spread that these were to he obtained, the number of soldiers 
increased, until the room was quite crowded with them as well 
as by many natives engaged in the work of rebuilding the 
fortifications. Sura j ah did the soiling, while .Dick’s part of 
the work w^s receiving the money and giving change. 

he was stooping over a tray in front of him, piled with 
copper, picking up tho change fpr silver coin, ho heard a 
man ask Surajah for a pound of his best tobacco and a pipe. 
There was something in the accent that caused him to look 
up sharply. As he did so he started; the blood rushed to bin 

ead so violently that a mist seemed to pass across his eyes, uud 
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his hand shook so that he dropped the coins he was counting. 
Forgetful of the dark stain on his face, he bent forward over 
the tray again to conceal his emotion, forced himself to pick out 
the right change, and then, handing it to its owner, again 
looked up. 

The man who was standing before Surajah was broader and 
taller than those around him. The sun had darkened his face 
until its shade approached those of his companions, and yet 
there was no mistaking the fact that he was a European. A 
heavy moustache and beard, streaked with grey, concealed the 
lower part of his face. Dick dared not gaze on the man too 
earnestly, and could see no likeness to the picture on the wall 
at Shaclwell; but, allowing for the effects of hardship and 
suffering, he judged him to be about the age of his father. 

The man was evidently on good terms with the soldiers, one 
or two of whom were chaffing him on his purchase. 

“Will nothing but the best tobacco satisfy you?” one 
laughed. 

“Nothing; and even that won’t really satisfy me. This 
stuff is good enough, when rolled up, for cigars, and it does well 
enough in hookahs; but I • would give all this pound for a 
couple of pipes of pigtail, which is the tobacco we smoked at sea.” 

Again Dick’s heart beat rapidly. This man must have- 
been a sailor. lie could not restrain himself from speaking. 

“ ITav© you been a sailor, then ? ” he asked. 

“ Ay, I was a sailor, though it is many years ago now since 
I saw the sea.” 

“We got some English tobacco at Madras,” Dick said, not 
hesitating for once at telling an untruth. “We sold most of 
it to the Eeringhee soldiers on our way up, hut I think I have 
got a little of it still left somewhere in the pack. I am too 
busy to look for it now, and we shall soon be going to show 
our goods to the officers’ wives ; but if you can come here at 
nine o’clock I may have looked it out for you.” 

“I can’t come at nine,” the man said, “for at half-past 
eight I am shut up for the night.” 
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“Homo at eight, then,” Uirk Kith “ If I am i«»*i bo-fc r 
conni the first thing in (lm morning* befiuv we get l*uy/’ 

“ I will t'oiiin sure enough,” Urn man ai l. *• I « Ji, 

a hundred miles, if they would let me, Imp halt’ u jM-md *-• 
pigtail” 

u Heb rid of them, Surajah, 1 * Hhk wlu jHued* »■* I he in .*- 1 
shouldered Ids way through i 1 m crowd ; M make *.Miu«‘«‘\e»r'** 
scud them oif.” 

“Now, my friends,” Surajah said, "\i>u m »* if i ***'**%\.-: 
dusk. Hi will soon be too dark to mm* what von :uo hawn , 


and we luivo been selling lor eight hour-, and m*«»d r» f. V 
eight o'clock to-morrow we will open our puek> mMiit, nn4 
every one shall bo served; but 1 pray you i*\cuno u* pang ■*% 
any lougor now. Ah you se<wo are not un young us we oi.o rt ' 
were, and are both sorely weary.” 

As time was no object, and t lie work of purrha dug w»*ujl 
relieve the tedium of blits following day, Hie crowd g«^b 
humouredly dispersed. 

Surajali rose and (dosed the door after the hod of them, at*«l 
then turned to Dick. lie had himself been bn* bn siv on*- 


gaged in satisfying the demands of 1 lui customer^ to took i*|* # 

and had not noticed that one of them was a white man, 

What is it ?” ho asked, as he looked round, u Ha * ih^ 
heat upset you?” Then, as his eye fell on IhVk, hi, v«-i.v 

anc * ko * miT1U( l towards him, eseiaiming ainieu >l%g 
What is it, Dick ? Wlmt has happened { ” 

, i°f.?! ck ? lB lottniu B a ^diist a hale hy Hie aide of him. niel 
had hidden his face in his arms, Surajah saw ihnt In* 
whole frame was shaking with emotion. 

“My dear lord,” Surajah Maid, an ho knoll. him and 

laid lus arm across hm shoulder, “you frigid,-:, li», 

aught gone wrong ? Are you ill '( ” 

made d a 5 Sh I ly « ll °°b lliH aUl, ‘ lifting o«,o of hi* hand-., 

made a mgn.to Surajah that ho could not at mvMcnt 
A mmute or two lator he raised his head. 1 1 

-Uid you not see him, Surajah V " 
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“ See who, Dick ? ” 
u The white man you last served.” 

“ I did not notice any white man.” 

“ It was the one you gave a pound of the best tobacco to. 
Did you not hear me speak to him afterwards ? ” 

“No. I was so busy and so fearfully hot with this padded 
thing, it was as much as I could do to attend to what they 
said to me. A white man, did you say ? Oh, Dick I ” And 
as the idea struck him he rose to his feet in his excitement, 
u Do you think—do you really think he can he your father ? ” 
“I do think so, Surajah. Of course I did not recognise his 
face; nine years must have changed him greatly, and he has 
a long heard. But he is about the right age, and, I should 
say about the same figure, and lie has certainly been a sailor, 
for he said to one of the soldiers that he would give that pound 
of tobacco for a couple of pipes of pigtail, which is the tobacco 
sailors smoke. I told him that perhaps I might be able to find 
him some in my packs, and asked him to come here at eight 
o’clock this evening ; if I was not in then he was to. come 
the first thing to-morrow morning } but of course I shall be in 
at eight. You- must make some excuse to the ladies. Say 
that there are some goods you wish to show them in one of 
the other packs, and ask me to go and look for it.” 

“ Oh, Dick, only to think tluat after all our searching we 
seem to have come on him at last! It is almost too good to be 
true.” 

Groat as was Suraj ah’s confidence in Dick, he had never 
quite shared his faith that he -would find his father alive, and 
his non-success while with the army, and since, had completely 
extinguished any hopes he had entertained. Ilis surprise, 
therefore, equalled his delight at finding that, after all, it 
soemed probable that their search was likely to he crowned 
with success. 

“ Of course we will manage it,” he said. “ I will put aside 
that narrow Benares cloth-of-gold work for trimmings, and 
you can ho as long as you like looking for It. They will 
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be too busy examining the other thing* to give it a, thought 
after you have gone out.” 

“I can bo back at half-past eight,” Dick said, u for the man 
told me lio was locked up at that hour, if if , had not been for 
that, 1 should have arranged for him to come a. little later. 
But of course I shall have opportunities for talking to him 
to-morrow. There is honks one at the door/' 

Surajakoponoil.it, and a soldier entered with their evening 
meal and a request that they would go across to the governor’s 
as soon as tlioy had .finished it, as the ladies had already 
assembled there. They hurried throng] i tin dr foot!, and then 
went across. There was quite a. large gathering, for not only 
had the wives of the ollieors in the other fort come over, hut all 
those who had been there in the morning wore again present, 
several of them prepared to make further purchases. Trade 
was as activoly carried on as it laid been before. When he 
judged it to be nearly eight o'clock, Dick nudged Kurajalt, who 
said, a minute afterwards, “Wo have forgotten, the .Benares 
cloth-of-golcl. I am sure that will please the ladies for waist¬ 
bands or for trimmings. It must have got into the other 
bales by mistake.” 

“I will go and fetch it,” Dick said, and, rising, left the 
room. A figure was standing at the door when lie reached 
the house. 

u I was afraid you had forgotten mo,” the man said/ “ It 
is not quite eight o'clock yob, but as I found tha t you were, 
both out, I began to be afraid that you might bn detained 
until after I had to go; and you don't know how l long for a 
pipe of that tobacco: the very thought of it seems to bring old 
a ays hack again.” 

By this time they had entered the house, and Dick shut the 
coor behind him. He had left a light burning when they 
went out Dick was so agitated that ho felt unable to speak, 
but gazed earnestly in the man's face. 

“What is it, old chap?” the latter said, surprised at the 
close scrutiny, » Is anything wrong with you ? > 
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Dick took off ]iis spectacles, rather to gain time than to see 
more clearly, for a plain glass had beon substituted for the 
lenses. 

“ 1 want to ask you a question,” he said. “ Is your namo 
Holland ? ” 

Tlxe man started. “ My name is Jack Holland,” ho said, 
“ sure enough; though how you come to know it beats mo 
altogether, for I am always called Jack, and except the 
governor, I don’t think there is a man here knows my other 
name.” 

“You were captain of the JlooghUy , wrecked on tho Malabar 
coast nine years ago,” Dick said, this time speaking in English. 

After an exclamation of startled surprise, the man stared 
at him in an astonishment too great for words, 

“ Are you English?” he said slowly, at last. “ Yes, I was 
in command of tho Ilooghhy. Who, in God’s name, are you ? ” 

Dick took his two hands. “Father,” ho said, “I am your 
son Dick.” 

Tho sailor gazed at him with a stupified air. “Are you 
mad, or am I ? ” he said hoarsely. 

“ Neither of us, father. I am disguised as an old man, but 
really I am little more than eighteen. I have boon searching 
for you for more than two years, and, thank God, I have found 
you at last; ” and, bursting into tears, Dick would have thrown 
his arms round his father’s neck, but the latter pushed him off 
with one hand, and held him at arm’s distance, while Ills other 
hand plucked at his own throat, as if to loosen something that 
was, choking him. 

“Itcan’t be true,” ho muttered to himself. “ I am dreaming 
this. I shall wake presently and you will be gone,” 

“It is quite true, father. Mother is down at Tripataly 
waiting for me to bring you to her.” 

With a hoars© cry the sailor reeled, and would have fallen 
had not Dick caught him and allowed him to sink gradually 
to the ground, where he lay half-supported by one of the 
bales. Dick ran to one of the saddle-bags, where lie carried 
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a flask of brandy in case of emergencies, poured some into a 
0u P and held it to his father’s lips. The sailor gasped. 

“It is brandy,” he said suddenly. “I can’t have dreamt 
that.” 

Then he broke into a violent sobbing. Dick knelt by his 
side and took his hand. 


‘It is assuredly no dream, father,” he said gently. “ 1 am 
really your son Dick. I am here with a trusty fricmd, and 
now we have found you, you may be sure that we will in some 
way manage your escape. There is no time now to toll you 
all that has happened; that I can do afterwards. All that is 
important for you to know, is, that mother is quite well. Sho 
has never given up hope, and has always insisted that you 
were alive, for she said that she should surely have known 
if you had died. So she taught me her language, until I 
could speak like a native, and two years and a half ago she 
came^ out here with me. I accompanied the army with my 
uncle’s troop, and searched every hill-fort they took, for you. 
bmce they went hack I have been up in Mysore with my friend 
» urajah, and, thank God, at last we have found you I }> 

“ Thank God, indeed, my boy. I do thank Him, not only 
tuat you have found me, but that your mother, whom I had 
never hoped to see again, is alive and well, and also that lie 
nas given me so good a son.” 

“And now, father, about your escape. In the first place, 
ve you given your parole not to try to get away ? ” 

Captain Holland was himself now. 

vri til6 ^ ort ’ w ^ ere I was for six years, there 
I began toT i esca P e > an( * as I was a long time before 

nevefhave mal ^ 6V6a 1 lmd S ot *-way I could 

governor _ it ,, my through the country. Then the 

to Kistnao-hervv T SamS ^ )lere —took me with him 

there with t> Wm y AtKht S ^ wMte ° aptive who wellt 

hut when Tinnon tiei ' 6 were five or six others, 

^ghXfrrinL^ t h Eng&l1 rz was coming ^ 

came that they were to be killed; but the 
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governor is a Mud-hearted old fellow, and as I had become 
almost a cl nun of his ho chose to consider that the order did 
not apply to mo, hut only to those he had found at Kistnagherry 
—for I fancy my existence had been forgotten altogether. I 
had great hopes that the British would take the place. 
I think that is the only timo I have hoped since I was made 
prisoner; hut the old man is a good soldier, and beat them off. 

“ When peace was made, Kistnagherry was, as you know, 
given up, and the governor was ordered to evacuate the place 
and to eomo hero. Ho brought me with him, making me 
dye my face before I started, so that in my native dress it 
would not ho uoiic. d in any town we passed through that 
I. was a white; for had this been done, the news might have 
eomo to Tippoo’s oars, and there would have been an end of 
mo. Except that I am locked up at night, I am not treated 
as a prisoner; but the governor, who has a strong sense of 
duty, has a certain watch kept over me. He has a real 
friendship for me, and would do all in his power to save my 
life, short of disobedience to an actual order. But his view 
is that I have been confided to his care, and that if at any 
moment tlio Sultan should write to demand me of him, he 
would bo bound to produce me” 

“Well, father, it must be nearly half-past eight. I will 
go with you and see whore you are confined—that is the first 
step. Wo will both, to-night, think over the best way of 
attempting your escape, and in the morning, when your guard 
is removed, if you will come straight here we will talk it over. 
I am afraid you will have to wait for your pigtail till we get 
to Madras.” 

(hiptain Holland laughed. 

“ I cull afford to wait for that now. God bless you, my boy! 
I liavo never looked for such happiness as this again. IM, a* 
you say, it is timo for me to be off. I have never been lafe 
yet, and if it were reported to the governor that I was so 
to-night, he might think that there was something m e 
wind/ 
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Dick walked with his 1‘*across (flu* fork 

“ Tha/Uis the house, in the corner,” tin* captain said, point¬ 
ing t.o ono before which it group of soldiers were standing; 
“don’t come any farther.” 

Dick stood looking after him, and hoard a voire say, — 

“ You are Into, Jack; I was beginning to wondor what had 
become of you.” 

“I don’t think it is past ihn hour yet,” i-apiain Holland 
replied. “I havo boon with those traders. They lold nm 
this afternoon they might bo able to 13ml mo some KnglhJi 
tobacco in their pack; but they liavo boon too busy (o look 
for it. I hope they will light on it to-morrow. If they do, 1 
will give you half a pipeful; I won’t give you more, for it is 
strong enough to blow your head oil', after this tasteless stuff 
you smoke here.” 

Then Dick hurried off to the house, snatched up (lie stall* he 
was supposed to bo looking for, and joined Mumjah at fln% 
governor s. 

It was another hour before the ladies hud completed their 
purchases. Dick, on entering, had given a little nod (u 
Surajah, to let him know that it was really his father 
whom ho had discovered, and had then tried to keep Ins alien* 
tion upon his work as a salesman ; and Surajah, as he handed 
him the goods, had given a furtive squeeze to his hand in 
token of his sympathy. 

“ So it is really your father ? ” ho said, as, carrying their 
greatly diminished pack, they walked across to their house. 

“It is, indeed. You may imagine lus surprise and joy 
when I told him who I was. How wo havo got to talk over 
the best plan of getting him out.” 

When the door was shut, and they had seated themselves 
on two of the bales, Dick first 'repeated all that his father had 
told him, and then, for a long time, they discussed the best 
plan of attempting an escape. Both agreed at once that it 
would be next to impossible to get him down the road and out' 
ot the gate. In the first place, they would liavo to leave* by 
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daylight; and even could a disguise be contrived that would 
deceive the sentries and guard at the gate, all of whom were 
well acquainted with Captain Holland’s figure and appear¬ 
ance, it was certain that as hut two had come up the rock, a 
third would not bo allowed to leave, unless he had a special 
order from the governor. They agreed, therefore, that the 
escape must be made over the precipice. That this was a 
matter of great difficulty was evident from the fact that the 
captain had made no attempt to get away in that manner. 
Hl.ill, there was hope that, With the assistance of the silk rope 
Dick had brought with them, it might he managed 

There was, too, the initial difficulty of getting out from the 
fort to bo facod. 

“ Wo can do nothing till we have had a long talk with my 
father,” Dick said. u I have no doubt that he has thought 
all those things over, and lias, long before this, made up his 
mind as to the point at which a descent would be easiest. 
As at present we know little except by the casual examination 
wo made last time, we can decide on nothing by ourselves.” 

u I hope it won’t be a long way to let oneself down,” 
Surajall said, “ for I am quite sure I could not hold on by that 
thin rope for any distance.” 

“ Nor could I, Suraj ah, if I had to trust only to my hands. 
My father, as a sailor, will be able to put us up to the best 
way to do it. But at any rate he might let you down first; 
and I think that by twisting the rope two or three times 
round my body, and then holding it between my knees and 
foot, I might manage. But I dare say my father will. 1 
on some hotter plan than that. And now we will lie do 
I am so stiff that I can hardly stand, from squatting " 
many hours behind those things of ours. I thought 
had got pretty well accustomed to it, but I never ca 
on having to do it from ten in the morning until ten au 
with only two half-hours off.” 

Dick, however, had little sleep that night. H 
excited over the glorious success he had obtained to l 
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of closing an eye, and it was not until day was breaking that 
lie fell into a doze. 

An hour latex* lie started to his feet at a knock at the door. 
He was wide awake in a moment., and on running to it his 
father entered. 

“ You look older to-day than you did yesterday/' the latter 
said, as he hold his hand and gazed into Dick’s face, u I fancy 
that neither of ns has had any sleep to speak of. As lor 
myself, I have not closed an eye.” 

“ Hor did I, father, until day began to break. Now please let 
us talk over our plan of escape first, for wo may be interrupted 
at any moment.” 

“ Eight you are, lad. Does your friend hero speak English ¥ 
—for I have never got to be a good hand at their lingo. I want 
to thank him too, but, as you say, time is precious, and wo 
must postpone that.” 

“ He understands it, father, and can talk it pretty fairly* 
We have been constantly together for nearly two years. How, 
hi the first place, is there any place whom wo win get down 
from the top here with the aid of a rope ¥ ” 

“It would be a pretty tough job, anyhow, but at the 
farthest end of the rock is a place whore it goes sharp down, 
as if cut with a knifo; that'would be the best place to try. I 
take it to be about two hundred feet deep; beyond, the ground 
seems to slope regularly away. If I could have got a rope 1 
should have tried it, but they are pretty scarce commodities 
up here—in fact, I have never seen a piece twenty feet long 
since we came. What sort of rope have you got ¥ ” 

Dick opened the front of his garment, and shewed the 
rope round his body. Captain Holland gave a lew whistle of 
dismay. 

I should not like to trust a child with that thing, Dick, 
much less a grown man. It is no thicker than a llug-halliard" 
t *7 * s ® n > father, hut there is no fear as to its strength* 
I tested every yard of it, and found it would bear six hundred¬ 
weight” 
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“ Well, that is ample; hut how is one to hold on to a cord 

Unit likor* 

“ That is just what wo want you to toll us, father. There 
must ho some way of managing it, if one could but hit upon it.” 

“ Yes, that is so, lad,” the sailor said thoughtfully. “ I will 
think if over. Anyhow, i think L could lower you both down, 
and by knotting it I might got hold enough to comedown after 
you ; hut oven the knots would ho precious small.” 

“ One might got over that, father, by fastening a short stick 
across every live or six foot, or every two or three feet if you 
like” 

“ Good, Dick. That would prevent one’s coming down with 
a run certainly, and by keeping it between one’s legs one could 
always get a rest. Yos, that will do, lad, if I can think of 
nothing bettor. There are a lot of spears stowed away in the 
room adjoining mine; if wo were to cut them up into six-inch 
lengths, with one of a foot long to each ten, for sitting on, they 
would he just the thing.” 

“ That, is capital, father. I had a lot of practice in rope 
climbing before I came out, and I am sure that I could 
manage with the help that would give. I don’t think Surajah 
could, but wo could let him down first easily. Now as to your 
prison.” 

“Thorn are bars to the windows,” the captain said, “ and a 
sentry is always on duty outside. The only way would be to 
escape at the rear. I have often thought it over, but it was of no 
use breaking out there if I could not get any farther. The wall 
is built of loose stone, without mortar. You see, it would have 
been a big job to bring up either mortar or bricks from dow% 
below, so most of the buildings are entirely of stone. Th A w ^ 
is two feet thick, but there would be no great diffici 
getting out the stones, and making a hole big enough tc 
through. I could not do it in my room, because they aiw« 
look round to see that everything is safe before they lock me up, 
and it would take so long to do it noiselessly that half the 
night would be wasted before 1 could get out; but the magazine, 
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where the spears are kept, communicates with my room, and I 
could slip in there in the daytime when no one was looking got 
behind the spears, which are piled against- (he wall, ami work 
hidden by them. No one would be likely to go into my room 
dming the day, and. if he did lie would not export to find me 
there, as I am generally about the place. In (hat way 1 could 
get out enough stones to render it an easy job to finish it aft* r 
I was locked up. A spear-head is as good a thing to help me 
prize thorn out as one could wish for.” 

“Tory well, father. Then we had better setile that you 
shall got out in tliat way. Now, shall we go round on the 
outside and help you.” 

“No; I don’t say but that your help would make it easier 
to get the stones out without making a noise,; still, your going 
round might be noticed.” 

“Well, then, father, shall *vvo seize and gag the sentry t 
We have done such a thing before successfully.” 

“ No, that wouldn’t do, Dick; the guard-house is hard by, 
and the slightest noise would destroy us all. .Besides, as t hey 
have not many sentries posted up hero, limy relievo guard 
every hour, so that the thing would be discovered in no time. 
No. When I get out 1 will creep along noiselessly by the wall. 
There are houses in the yard almost all along, and though the 
sentry would not be likely to see me in the shade of the wall, 
I will take care to cross the open spaces when his back is 
turned. I will then coxae straight hero for you, and wo will 
make for the wall behind the governor’s house. Them in uu 
sentry on that side, for that stoop ravine covers it from at,lack 
there; however, there are six or eight foot of level ground 
between the foot of the wall and the edge of the ravine. The 
walls are twenty feet in height. With fifty foot of that rope I 
make a ladder, and will get hold of a piece of iron to make 
a grapnel of. How much time can you give me ? ” 

* think we could stay here to-day and to-morrow 

wi hout seeming to be dawdling without reason. Do you 
think you could get ready by to-morrow night, father i n 
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“ Yes, that will give me plenty of time. Let me see, there 
Is the short ladder to make; that won’t take me over an hour. 
There are a hundred bits to cut for the long ladder, putting 
them about two feet apart; that will he a longist job, for 
the spear-shafts are of very tough wood. However, I Lave a 
saw, and some oil, which mil prevent it making a noise, and 
can make fairly quick work of it. I have several tools, for I 
very often do carpentering jobs of all sorts—that is vvhat first 
made the governor take to me. I can get all that part of the 
work dono to-day; to-night I will do the knotting. Of course 
1 shall make it a goodisli bit over two hundred feet long, for 
it may turn out that I have not judged the depth right, 
and that the clilf is higher than I thought it was. I don’t 
think sawing up the spear-shafts will take more than an 
hour or two, so I shall b© able to show myself about the place 
as usual; I will go over and take a good look at the rock 
again, and stick a spear-head into the ground at the point 
where it seems to me that it goes down straightest, and where 
there is the least chance of the rope getting rubbed against 
a sharp edge. I sha’n’t begin at the wall until to-morrow, 
for I don’t suppose I shall be able to get out the first few 
stones without making a bit of a noise, and it would not do to 
work at night. 

“ Now, lad, I think we can consider that as all settled, and I 
won’t come near you again unless there is some change of 
plan. I shall be here to-morrow evening, I hope it will he by 
ton o’clock—that must depend upon how long it takes me to get 
down the outside layer of stone. If you should hear a sudden 
row, make at once for the wall behind the governor’s house, 
and wait there for me to join you. You see, some of the stones 
may come down with a run, and if they do I shall give the 
rest a shove, and be out like a shot. I shall hear which side 
the sentry is running round the house, and shall holt the other 
way. Of course he will see the stones and give the alarm; but 
in the darkness I have not much doubt of being able to slip 
away, and I will then make my way straight to the wall. 
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Of course ( slmll have (lu* ladders tied up info bundles, and 
shall take care not in leave (hem behind ims ,> 

“ All right, father; wo will tu^ rtsuly (n morrow evening, We 
shall wait quietly for you until you umu', unless wo hoar a 
suction alarm, If wo tin, wo will go round behind the* governor's 
house and wait thorn for your coining.” 

“That is it, my hui. Now 1 will be going. I am glad that 
no one has come in while* J have ht*i*n hero/' 


OllAPTHU XX. 

TUB KKOACB. 

S OON after night o'clock customers began to drop in, and 
throughout the clay a brisk trade was earned on. Surajnh 
was sent for in the course of tlio morning hy tlue governor, 
who bought several silver brace dots, brooches, and car-rings, 
for his wife, Most of the other o Hirers came in during t ho 
clay, and made similar purchases, and many trinkets wore* uDo 
sold to the soldiers, who considered iht*m a good invent incut 
for their money; indeed, no small portion of the* earnings of 
the natives of India are spent upon silver ornaments for 
their women, as they can at any time he converted into cn4a 
The commoner cloths, knives, beads, and trinkets, were almost 
all disposed of hy the end of the day, fern its no traders had 
come up for six months, and as a long time might elapse before 
others did so, the garrison were glad to lay in a store of useful 
articles for themselves and families, especially as the price* 
of all the goods wero at least as low as they could have boon 
bought in a town. 

“We shaVt leave much behind us,” Dick said, as he looked 
round after the last customer had left, and they had safe 
down to their evening meal. “Almost all the silver work and 
the better class of goods have gone, and J should say three- 
quarters of the rest; J, daresay wo shall got rid of the 
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remainder to-morrow. I don’t suppose many of the soldiers 
stationed clown by the gate have come up yet; but when they 
hear that we sell cheaply, some of them will be here to-morrow. 
We have made no money by the transaction, but at any rate 
we shall have got hack the outlay. Of course, I should not 
have oared if we had got nothing back; still, it is satisfactory 
to have cleared oneself. I wonder how Ibrahim is getting on 
down in the wood.” 

“He won’t be expecting us to-day,” Surajah replied, “hut 
I have no doubt he will begin to feel anxious by to-morrow 
night. I wish we could have seen some way of getting the 
horses down; it will be awkward doing without them.” 

“Yes, I hope we shall get a good start. Of course, we must 
put on our peasant’s dresses again. I am glad enough to he 
rid of that rope, though I have had to put on two or three 
additional things to fill me out to the same size as before. 
Still* I don’t feel so hound in as I did, though it is horribly 
hot.” 

“ I am sure I shall be glad to get rid of all this stuffing,” 
Surajah said. “I felt ready to faint to-day when the room 
was full.” 

“Well, we have only one more day of it,” Dick said. “I do 
hopo father will be able to get out by ten o’clock; then, before 
eleven we shall bo at the edge of the rock. Say we are two 
hours in getting down and walking round to join Ibrahim. 
That will tako us till one, and we shall have a good five hours 
before father’s escape will be discovered. They will know that 
he can’t have gone down the road, and it will take them 
fully two hours to search the fort, and all over the rock. It 
will ho eight o’clock before they sot out in pursuit, and by 
that time we ought to he well on the road between Oenopatam 
and Anioull. If we can manage to buy horses at-Oenopatam, 
of course we will do so. We shall be there by five o’clock, and 
ought to bo able to get them in a couple of hours. Once on 
horseback, wo are safe. I don’t think they will pursue very 
far—perhaps not oven so far as Oenopatam; for the governor 
( M 84 ) * 
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will woo tliut ho had hotter not make any funs about a white 
captive having escaped, when it. was nut known that la* ba«l 
one there at all, l think it mure likely that when he finds 
father has got fairly away, ho will take no steps at nil* 
They have no cavalry here, and ho will know well enough 
that there will bo no el in non of our being tracked and user** 
taken by footmen if we had but a. couple of hours’ start.” 

U I think that is so, Dick. .Ho has done his duty in keeping 
yoiu* father a prisoner, hut .1 don’t think he will he, at heart, 
at all aorry that he has made his escape.” 

“ 1 think, Surajah, 1 will write a letter to him, and leave it 
licrro, to he found after wo have got away, thanking him in 
father’s name for the kindness that he lias always shown him, 
saying who I am, why I came hero, and asking Ids pardon for 
the deception that I have boon obliged to play upon him. I le 
is a good old follow, and I should think it would please him.” 
“I should think it would,” Surajah agreed, 

“I will do up my brace of pistols in a. packed, and put them 
with the note,” Dick went cm, “and will say in it. that .1 hope 
ho will accept them as a token of our esteem and gratitude. 
They are well-finished English pistols, mid I have no doubt, 
lie will prize them. I will mention, loo, that we shall have 
made our escape at eleven o’clock, and therefore, by the time 
he receives my letter, we shall bo far beyond tlm reach uf 
pursuit. I daresay that will decide him upon ltd ling the 
matter pass quietly, and ho will see himself that, by making 
no fuss over it, no one outside the fortress will ever know t hat 
a prisoner has escaped.” 

The next day passed comparatively quietly. A good mmiv 
soldiers and women came up from below, and before HUiisrt 
their goods wei'e completely cleared out. Tin* governor eiuue 
over in the afternoon and hail a talk with them ; they expected 
eir satisfaction at the result of their trading, and wild that 
they should he off before sunrise. 

“X hope you will come again,” he said; “Imt not for 
another jS ix months, for assuredly you will take away villi you 
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pretty nearly every rupee in the fortress. My wife and the 
other ladies are all well content with their purchases, and 
agree that they would not have got them cheaper at Serin- 
gupatam or Bangalore.” 

“ Wo try to buy cheaply and sell cheaply,” Surajah said 
modestly. “In that way we turn over our money quickly. 
But it is seldom indeed that wo End so good a market as we 
have done here. When we left Bangalore we thought that it 
might be a month before we should have to go back there to 
replenish our packs from our magazine ; but we shall only have 
been away Eve or six days.” 

“ I am glad that you are content, for you are honest traders, 
and not like some of the rascals that have come up to the forts 
I have commanded, and (leeced the soldiers right and left.” 

Although not given to blushing, Dick felt that he coloured 
under his dye at the praise; for although they had certainly 
sold cheaply, ho doubted whether the term honest could he 
fairly applied to the whole transaction. 

As ton o’clock approached, the two friends sat with open 
door listening intently for every sound. Conversation was still 
going on in the houses, and occasionally they could make out 
a dark figure crossing the yard. It was not yet ten when a 
light footfall was hoard, and a moment later Captain Holland 
appeared at the door. 

“It is all right so far,” he said, “hut wait Eve minutes, to 
give ino time to get the ladder Exed. You had better come one 
by one and stroll quietly across the yard. It is too dark for any 
one to recognise you, unions they run right against you; and 
even if they do so, they will not think ib strange you should he 
out, after having boon cooped up all the day.” 

In another moment he was gone. They had each during 
the day gone out for a time, and had walked round through 
the narrow Line behind the governor’s house to see that there 
were no obstructions that they might fall over in the dark. 
They agreed, on comparing notes, that Captain Holland had 
ohosou the best possible place for scaling the wall, for the lane 
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was evidently quite unused, and the house, wlaieh was higher 
than the wall, would completely screen them from observation. 
In five minutes Dick followed his father, leaving Surajah to 
come on in a minute or two. They had secured about them 
the gold and silver they had received for their purchases, 
but they left behind a large heap of copper coins, on the top 
of which Dick had placed his letter to the governor, and the 
parcel containing the brace of pistols. He met no one on his 
way to the rendezvous, but almost ran against his father in 
the dark. 

“ Steady, Dick, or you will run me down,” Captain Holland 
said. “ I have got the ladder fixed, so you had better go up 
at once. Take these three spears with you. I will bring the 
long ladder.” 

“We sha’n't want the spears, father; we have a brace of 
double-barrelled pistols and two brace of single-barrels.” 

“Never mind that, Dick; you will see that they will come 
in useful.” 

Dick took the spears, and mounted the ladder without 
further question. His father then came up and placed the 
long rope, which, with the pieces of wood, was a bulky bundle, 
on the wall and then descended again. It was another five 
minutes before Surajah came up. 

“ I was stopped on the way,” he said, “ and had to talk with 
one of the officers.” 

He and the captain were soon by Dick's side. The ladder 
was then pulled up and lowered on the other side of the wall; 
they were soon standing at its foot. 

il Shall I jerk the ladder down, fathor ? ” 

“I think not, Dick; it would only make a clatter, and it 
is no matter to us whether they find it in the morning or not. 
You had better follow me; I know every foot of the ground, 
and there are some nasty places, I can toll you.” 

They had to make several detow's^ to avoid ravines running 
deep into the plateau, and for a time Captain Holland walked 
very cautiously. "When he had passed these he stepped out 
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briskly, and in less than an hour from starting they were near 
the edge of the precipice. Their eyes had by this time become 
accustomed to the darkness. 

“We are jnst there now,” Captain Holland said; “but we 
must go very cautiously, for the rock falls sheer away, without 
warning. Ah ! there is the edge a few yards ahead of me. Now, 
do you stay where you are, while I feel about for that spear¬ 
head I put in to mark the place. It had about three feet of 
the staff on it. If it were not for that, there would be small 
chance of finding it. I know it is somewhere close here.” 

In a few minutes he returned to them. “ I have found it,” he 
said, “ Keep close behind me.” After walking for fifty yards he 
stopped. “ Here it is, lads. Now give me those spears, Dick.” 
He thrust them firmly into the ground, a few inches apart, 
“ Throw your weight on them too,” he said. “ That is right. 
Now they will stand many times the strain we shall put on them. 
I have chosen this place, Dick, for two reasons. In the first 
place, because it is the most perpendicular, and in the second, 
because the soil 'and grass project slightly over the edge of the 
rock. There is a cushion in that bundle, and four spear-heads. 
I will peg it down close to the edge, and the rope will run 
easily over it. Now, Surajah, we had better let you down first; 
you will be tiecl quite securely, and there will he no risk what¬ 
ever, as you know, of thdrope giving way. I should advise you 
to keep your eyes shut till you get to the bottom, for the rope 
will certainly twist round and round; but keep your arms well 
in front of you, and whenever you feel the rock, open your 
eyes, and send yourself oIT with your arms and legs. I don’t 
think you will touch, for at this point it seemed to me, as I 
looked down, that the rock projects farther out than any¬ 
where else on the face of the precipice, and that a stone 
chopped straight down would fall some fourteen or fifteen feet 
from its foot. Would you like me to bandage your eyes ? ” 

“No,, thank you; I will keep my eyes closed.” 

“ That is the best thing you can do,” Captain Holland said, 
“ though it is so dark that you would not he able to see if you 
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ladder as firmly as you can, so as to prevent it from swaying 
about. Now, are you ready '<? ” 

“ Quite ready,” Surajah said, in a firm voice. 

Dick, who was standing five or six yards back, tightened 
tlio rope. Gradually he saw Sura,jah’s figure disappear over 
the edge. 

“ Slack out a little bit,” his father said. “ That is right; I 
have got it over the cushion. Now hold it firmly until I am on 
my feet. That is right. Now pay it out gradually.” 

It seemed an endless time to Dick before his father ex¬ 
claimed,— 

“ The strain is off! Thank God he has got down all 
right! ” 

A minute la,tor there was a slight pull on the rope, and the 
captain paid it out until lie heard a call from below. 

“ Have you got to the lowest stick % ” he asked, leaning 
over. 

“ Yes; it is just touching the ground.” 

u Nut such a bad guess,” the captain said, as he turned to 
Dick, “ There a,re about twenty feet left.” 

Ho now fastened the rope round the spears in the ground. 

u I will lower you down, if you like, Dick. You are half as 
heavy again as that young native, hut I have no doubt that I 
can manage it.” 

u Not at all, father; I am not a bit nervous about it. If 
it was light, I should not feel so sure of myself, for I might 
turn giddy; but there is no fear of my doing so now.” 

“ Well, lad, it is as well to he on the safe side, and I manu¬ 
factured tins yesterday.” 

lie put a loop, composed of a rope some four feet long, over 
Dick’s shoulders and under his arms. To each end was 
attached a strong double hook, like two fingers, 

“There, lad! Now, if you feel at all tired or shaky, all 
you have got to do is to hook this on to one of the steps. Do 
you see?—one hook on each side of the cord. That way you 
can rest as long as you like, and then go on again. You say 
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you can go down a rope with, your hands only; I should 
advise you to do that, if you can, and not to use your legs 
unless you want to sit down on one of the long stops, for, as 
you know, if you use your feet the rope will go in till they are 
almost level with your head,' wlrile, if you use your arms only, 
it will hang straight down.” 

“ X know, father. And I don’t suppose I shall have to rest 
at all, for these cross-sticks make it ten times as easy as 
having to grip the rope only.” 

Dick laid himself down as Surajah had done, and crawled 
backwards until he was lying half over the edge; then he 
seized the rope and began to descend, hand over hand. He 
counted the rungs as he went down, and half way he sat down 
on one of the long pieces, hitched the hooks on to the one 
above, and rested his arms. After a short pause ho continued 
until he reached the bottom. 

The captain, who was stooping with his hand on the rope, 
felt the vibration cease, and as he leaned over he hoard Dick 
call out,— 

“I am all right, father. Those bits of wood make easy 
work of it.” 

Then the captain at once began to descend, and was soon 
standing heside his son and Surajah. 

Thank God that job is finished ! ITow do you both feel ? ” 

“ My arms feel as if they had done some work, father. 1 
have been four or five months without practice, or I should 
hardly have felt it.” 

u And how are you, Surajah ? ” 

n “ ^ / ee ^ ashamed at having been let down like a baby, 
Captain Holland, and at being so nervous.” 
ct * ^ere * s nothing to be ashamed of,” Captain Holland said* 
ope-climbing is a thing that only comes with practice; and 
as to nervousness, most landsmen are afraid to trust tlxem^ 
se ves to a rope at all. Did you open your eyes ? ” 

* , once, Sahib. I kept my arms out, as you told me, 
not touch anything. I could feel that I was spin- 
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ning round and round, and was horribly frightened just at 
first. But I went down so smoothly and quietly that the 
feeling did not last long; for I knew that the rope was very 
strong, and as I did not touch anything, it seemed to me that 
there could be no fear of it being cut against the rock.” 

The clothes were soon unwound from the rope, and put on 
again. Captain Holland cut off all the slack of the rope and 
made it into a coil. 

“ The slope is all right, as far as I could see from the top,* 
lie said; “but we may come across nasty bits again, and this 
will stand in useful if we do.” 

They went down cautiously, but at a fair rate of speed, 
until, without meeting with any serious cliihculty, they arrived 
on the plain. Four miles’ brisk walking brought them to the 
grove where Ibrahim had been left, and they had scarce 
entered among the trees when he asked,— 

“ Who is it that is coming ? ” 

“ It is us, Ibrahim. We have got my father ! ” 

Ibrahim gave an exclamation of joy, and a minute later 
they joined him. 

“You were not asleep, then, Ibrahim? ” Dick said. 

“Ho, my lord. I have slept during the day, and watched 
at night; but I did not sleep yesterday, for I was growing 
sorely anxious, and bad begun to fear that harm had befallen 
you.” 

“ Well, let us be off at once. Of course we have had to 
leave the horses behind us, and I want to be at Oenopatam by 
daybreak; we will buy horses there.” 

They struck across the country to the south-west, until they 
came on a road between Magree and Oenopatam, and arrived 
within sight of the latter town just at daybreak. As they 
walked, Dick and Surajah had, with no small amount of pain, 
removed their beards and the patches of hair. 

“You ought both to have shaved before you put those 
things on,” Oaptain Holland said, as they muttered exclama¬ 
tions of pain. “You see, cobbler’s wax, or whatever it js, 
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sticks to what little down there is on your cheeks and chin, 
and I don’t wonder that it hurts horribly, pulling it off. If 
you had shaved first, you would not have felt any of that.” 

“ I will remember that, father, if I ever have to disguise 
myself again,” Dick said. “ I feel as if I were pulling the 
whole skin off my face.” 

The painful task was at last finished. 

“I shall he glad to have a look at you in tho morning, 
Dick,” his father said, “ so as to see what you are really like, 
of which I have not the least idea at present. You must feed 
a deal more comfortable now that you have got rid of tho 
rope.” 

u I am, indeed. I am sure Suraj ah must he quite as much 
pleased at leaving his padding behind.” 

They stopped half a mile from the town, which was a place 
of considerable size. Dick took from tho saddle-bag ol* tho’ 
horse Ibrahim was leading the bottle of liquid with which ho 
vas in the habit of renewing his staining every few days, a nd 

arkened his father’s face and hands. Then they took off 

reir costumes as merchants, and put on their peasants’ attire. 

>ick directed Ibrahim to make a detour , so as to avoid tho 
-•own and come down on the road half a mile beyond it, and 
there wait until they rejoined them—for liis father was to 
accompany Ibrahim. 

It was growing light as Dick and Sura jail entered tho town, 
and in half-an-hour the streets became alive with people. 
After some search they found a man who had several horses to 
sell, and, after the proper amount of. bargaining, they purchased 
three fairly good animals. Another half-hour was occupied in 
procuring saddles and bridles, and, after riding through quiet 
streets to avoid questioning, they left the town, and soon 
rejoined their companions. 

“ Now, Surajah,” Dick said, “ we will be colonels again for 
a hit.” 

The saddle-hags were again opened, and in a few minutes 
they were transformed. 
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Why, where on earth did you get those uniforms ? ” 
Captain Holland asked, in surprise. “ Those sashes are the 
signs that their wearers are officers of the Palace, for I have seen 
them more than once at Kistnagherry; and the badges are 
those of colonels. There is nothing like impudence, Dick, but 
it seems to me it would have been safer if you had been con¬ 
tented with sub-officers’ uniforms.” 

Dick laughed. 

“ We are wearing them because we have a right to them,” 
Dick laughed. “We are both colonels in Tippoo’s army, and. 
odicers of the Palace—that is, we were so until a month ago, 
though I expect since then our names have been struck off 
their army list. I will tell you about it as we ride.” 

“ You had bettor tell me afterwards, Dick. I have never 
ridden a horse in my life, except when they wore taking me 
from the coast to Mysore, and I shall have enough to do to 
keep my seat and attend to my steering, without trying to 
listen to you.” 

They rode all day, passed through Anieull and Onssoor, and 
halted for the night in a grove two or three miles farther on. 
They had not been questioned as, at a walk, they went through 
the town. Captain Holland had ridden behind with Ibrahim, 
and the latter had stopped and laid in a stock of provisions 
at Anieull. 

u Thank goodness that is over! ” Captain Holland said, as 
they dismounted, u I feel as if I had been beaten all over 
with sticks, and am as hungry as a hunter.” 

“ Ibrahim will have some food ready in half-an-hour, father, 
and I shall bo glad of some myself; though, you know, we 
all had some chupatties he bought.” 

“They were better than nothing, Dick, but a pancake or 
two does not go very far with men who have been travelling 
since ten o’clock last night. Well, lad, I am glad that you 
have got rid of your hoard, and that, except for that brown 
skin, I am able to have a look at you as you are. You will be 
bigger than I am, Dick—bigger by a good bit, I should say, 
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and any father might he proud of you, much more so one 
who has been fetched out from a captivity from which he had 
given up all hope of escaping. As it is, lad, words can’t 
tell how grateful I feel to God for giving me such a son.” 

“ My dear father, it is mother’s doing. It has been her 
plan, ever since she heard that you were wrecked, that we 
should come out here to find you, and she has had me 
regularly trained for it. I had masters for fencing and 
gymnastics, we always talked Hindustani when we were 
together, and she Has encouraged me to fight with other 
hoys, so that I should get strong and quick.” 

That evening by the fire, Dick told his father* the whole 
story of his life since he had been in India. 

“Well, my lad, you have done wonders,” his father said, 
when he had finished, “and if I had as much enterprise and 
go as you have, I should have been out of this place years ago. 
But in the first place, I was very slow in picking up their 
lingo. You see, until within the last three or four years 
there have always been other Englishmen with me. Of course 
we talked together, and as most of them were able to speak a 
little of the lingo, there was no occasion for me to learn it. 
Then I was always, from the first, when they saw that I 
was handy at all sorts of things, kept at odd jobs, and so got 
less chance of picking up the language than those who wore 
employed in chilling, or who had nothing to do hut talk to 
their guards. But most of all, I did not try to escape 
because I found that if I did so it would certainly cost my 
companions their lives. That was the way that scoundrel 
Tippoo kept us from making attempts to get off. 

“Well, soon after the last of the other captives was 
murdered, we moved away to Kistnagherry, which was a 
very difficult place to escape from; and besides, very soon 
after We got there, I heard of the war with our people, and 
hoped that they would take the place. It was, as you may 
suppose^ a terrible disappointment to me when they failed in 
their attack on it. Still, I hoped that they would finally 
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thrash Tippoo, and that, somehow, I might get handed over to 
them. However, as you know, when peace was made, and 
Kistnagherry had to he given over, the governor got orders 
to evacuate it, without waiting for the English to come up to 
take possession. Well, since I have been at Savandroog I have 
thought often of trying to get away. Ey the time I got there 
I had learned to speak the language fairly enough to make my 
way across the country, and I have been living in hopes that, 
somehow or other, I might get possession of a rope long 
enough to lot myself down the rocks. But, as I told .you, 
I have never so much as seen one up there twenty feet long. 

11 1 did think of gradually buying enough cotton cloth to 
twist up and make a rope of; but you see, when one has 
been years in captivity, one loses a lot of one’s energy. If I 
had been worse off, I should have set about the thing in 
eatnest, but you see, I was not badly treated at all. I was 
always doing odd carpentering jobs for the colonel and officers, 
and armourer’s work at the guns. Any odd time I had over, I 
did jobs for the soldiers and their wives. I got a good many 
little presents, enough to keep me in decent clothes and decent 
food—if you can call the food you have up there decent—and 
to provide me with tobacco, so that, except that I was a 
prisoner, and for the thought of my wife and you, I had 
really nothing to grumble about, and was indeed better off 
than any one in the fortress, except the officers. So you see, 
I just existed, always making up my mind that some day I 
Should see a good chance of making my escape, but not really 
making any preparations towards casting off my moorings. 
.Mow, Hick, it must be past twelve o’clock, and I am dog-tired. 
How far have we to ride to-morrow ? ” 

<{ It is thirty-five miles from Oussoor to Kistnagherry, 
which will be far enough for us to go to-morrow, and then 
another live-and-twenty will take us down to Tripataly. As 
the horses have gone about forty miles, it would be a long 
journey for them to go right through to-morrow.” 

“ I don’t think I could do it, Hick, if they could. I expect 
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I sliall be staffer to-morrow than I am now. Eager as I am 
to see your dear mother, I don’t want to have to be lifted 
off my horse when I arrive there, almost speechless with 
fatigue.” 

The next day they rode on to Kistnagherry, passing a small 
frontier fort without question. They slept at the post-house 
there, Dick and Surajah having removed their scarves and 
emblems of rank as soon as they passed the frontier, in order 
to escape all inquiries. They started next morning at day¬ 
break, and arrived within sight of Tripataly at ton o’clock. 

“ Now, father, I will gallop on,” Dick said. “ I must break 
the news to mother before you arrive.” 

“ Certainly, Dick,” his father, who had scarcely spoken since 
they started, replied. “I have been feeling very anxious 
about it all tbe morning; for though, as you tell me, she has 
never lost faith in my being alive, my return cannot but be-, a 
great shock to her.” 

Dick rode on, and on arriving at the palace was met in the 
courtyard by the Rajah, who was on the point of going out on 
horseback. He dismounted at once. 

u ^ am truly glad to see you back, Dick, for your mother 
has been in a sad state of anxiety about you. Eight days ago 
she started up from a nap she was taking in the middle of 
the day, and hurst out crying, saying that she was certain 
you were in some terrible danger, though whether you were 
killed or not she could not say. Since then she has been 
in a bad state; she has scarcely closed an eye, and lias spent 
her whole time in walking restlessly up and down.” 

It is quite true that I was in great danger, uncle, and I 
am soriy indeed that she is in this state, for my coming home 
will be a shock to her; and she has an even greater one to 
bear.^ Surajah and I have rescued my father, and he will bo 
here in a few min utes.” 


. “ 1 con g 1- atulate you,” the Rajah said warmly. “That 
news, indeed—news that I, for one, never expected to hear, 
is simply marvellous, Dick. However, I am sure that your 
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mother is not fit to hoar it at present. I will go up now, and 
tell Gholla to break your return gradually to lior. I will say 
nothing about your father to your aunt. As soon as the nows 
that you are hore is broken, you must goto your mother. Toll 
her as little as possible. Pretend that you are hungry, aud have 
a meal sent up, and persuade lier to take some nourishment; 
then declare positively that you won’t tell her anything about 
your adventures until she has had a long sleep. Gholla -will 
prepare a sleeping-draught for her. In the meantime, I will 
ride off, directly I have seen my wife, to meet Surajah and 
your father, and bring him on here. I sha’n’t tell any one 
Who he is, in case a chance word should come to your mother’s 
ears. If she wakes up again this evening, , and asks for you, 
you must judge for yourself whether to tell her anything or to 
Wait until morning. You might, perhaps, if she seems calm, 
^|dden her with the news that, from what you have heard, 
you have very strong hopes that a prisoner in keeping at one 
of 'the lull-forts is your father. Then to morrow morning you 
tell her the whole truth. Now I will run up to Gholla; 
mere is no time to he lost.” 

a I shall he in the dining-room, uncle, when I am wanted.” 

A few minutes later Gholla came in hastily. 

u Your mother has fainted, Dick, I broke the news to her 
yery gently, but it was too much for her in her weak state, 
^lum she comes round again, and is able to talk, I will fetch 
foil ] in the meantime, 1 will send Annie in to you.” 

Two minutes later the girl ran in with, a flushed face, throw 
'heraelf into Dick’s arms, and kissed him. 

U I can't help it, Dick,” she said, “so it is of no use your 
ilobldfeg me. This is a surprite; Who would have thought of 
%£)%r coming back so soon ? But it is lucky you did; your 
molitet • kasvbeen in a sad way, and she was so sure that yon 
had taimte some terrible danger that I have been almost 
/ffe$ as ate has. ' And now it seems that I need not 

^f%waa in great danger, Annie. Just at the time mj 
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mother dreamt about me, 8ura,j ah, Ibrahim, and I, were 
attacked by a party of Stranglers, disguised as merchants, and 
if it had not been that I had some strange suspicion of them, 
we should all have been murdered. As it was, we shot tlio 
whole gang, who, fortunately for ns, had no fire-arms.” 

“ It must have been your mother who warned you,” Annio 
said gravely. “ She told us that she dreamt you wore in some 
terrible danger, though she could not remember what it was, 
and she tried with all her might to warn you.” 

“ Perhaps it was that, Annie. I don’t know why I suspected 
them so strongly—Sura j ah quite laughed at the idea. Anyhow 
it saved our lives. And how are y6u getting on, Annie '<? Are 
you happy ? ” 

u Ok? s0 happy! ” she exclaimed. “ At least, I was until your 
mother got ill, and I was working very hard at my lessons j 
but of course that has all been stopped, as far as taking them 
from her is concerned. But I have gone on wor ki ng, and the 
Rajah’s sons have been very good and helped me sometimes, and 
I legin to read words of two letters. And what has brought 
you hack so soon ? ” 

That I can’t tell you yet, Annie. I will only tell you that 
it is not bad news; and no one but my uncle will know more 
than that till I have told my mother—even my aunt won’t 
hear it.” 


“ Has Surajah come back too, Dick ? ” 

“ Yes; 1 Leard horses in the courtyard just now, and I have 
mother ” ^ W&S ^ r0< ^ e orL hrst, being anxious to see my 

<W Z f a n G f J? f ! ew m “ utes ; then the Rajah came to the 
door and called Dick into the next room. 

fatller in tlie roo:m at the other end 
t , Ee a ? Beed ^ me that was better for 

your mother 

■ : fer that will o a JUSt ordered a meal to be sent, and 

Se^lTlSr my barb f r 111 t0 sW be says your 
Wdl D6Vei reco ^ e bin with all that hair on his face. 
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IE && going to seo if something cannot be clone to take the 
attain off his face, and shall then set ha,If a dozen tailors to 
Work on some dark blue cloth, to turn him out a suit before 
to-morrow morning, in wluit he calls sailor fashion, so that 
he may appear before your mother in something like the style 
in which she remembers him.” 

A few minutes later Gliolla came in, and said that Mrs. 
Holland was ready for Dick to go in to her. 

Dick found Ms mother looking pale and weak; but the joy 
of his coining had already brightened her ©yes and given 
■m faint flush to her cheeks. 

“I have been so dreadfully anxious, Dick,” she said, after 
the first embrace, “I was certain you had been in some 
terfible danger,” 

n I have been, but thank God I escaped, owing, I think, to the 
Waiting Annie says you tried to give me. But we must not 
talk about that now. I will tell you all the story to-morrow; 

not fit to talk. You must take some broth, and some 
Wlne> and a sleeping-draught, and I hop© you will go off and 
■ittdt Wake up till to-morrow morning. Now, you do as I tell 
yon*- , While you are drinking your broth I will go in and take 
something to eat, for I have had nothing to-day, and am as 
Shttngry as a hunter; then I will come back and sit by you till 
yon go off to sleep.” 

was not long away, but he was met at the door by Ms 
ahnt, who said,— 

“ She has gone off already, Dick. I have no doubt that she 
'Wip:l sleep many hours, but if she wakes I will let you know 
-}l4 dftee.” 

** ll that is the case, Gholla,” the Eajah, who had come in at 
-^h;,Stole 1 momiat,'said, “I can let you into a secret wMch no 
dn© but .Myself knows yet, but wMch, now that Margaret is 
itiktap, awt-ls- told.” , 

; Qkila. was very pleased when she heard the news, and Dick 
wenk off at once to his father. It was a great relief to t e 
latter to know that his wife had gone off to sleep and won 
kst ) Z 
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probably be well enough to have the news broken to her in the 
morning. 

“ I hear that you are preparing for the meeting, father, by 
getting yourself shaved, and having a blue cloth suit made ? ” 

“ Yes, Dick; I should like to be as much like my old self as 
possible.” 

“I don’t think mother will care much what you look like, 
father. Still, it is very natural that you should want to get rid 
of all that hair.” 

“ What bothers me, lad,” Captain Holland went on, putting 
his hand to the back of his neck, “is this shaved spot here. 
Of course, with the turban on and the native rig, it was all light, 
but it will look a rum affair in English clothes.” 

Dick could not help laughing at his father’s look of perplexity. 
“Well, father, it is just the same with myself. I have not 
changed yet, but when I do, the hair above, which is now 
tucked up under the turban, will he quite long enough to 
come down to the nape of the neck, and hide that bare place 
till the hair grows again ” 

“Yes; I did not think of that. My hair is long enough to 
come down over my shoulders. I was going to tell the barber to 
cut it short all over, but I will see now that he allows for that.” 

“How, father, do you mind my bringing in Annie Mansfield? 
I know she will be wanting to keep close to me all day, and I 
should never be able to get rid of her without telling her about 
you.” 

“ Bring her in by all means, Dick; she must be a plucky 
young girl, by what you said about her.” 

“ Where have you been, Dick ? ” Annie inquired, when Dick 
went out a few minutes later. “ I have been looking for you 
everywhere; nobody had seen you, unless it was the Hajah. 
I asked him, and he said that little girls must not ask ques¬ 
tions, and then laughed. You have not brought home another 
white girl ? ” she exclaimed suddenly. 

“Would it not be very nice for you to have a companion. 
Annie?” 
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“ No,” she said sharply ; “ I should not like it at all.” 

“Well, I will take yoix in to see her, and I think you will 
like lier. No; I am only joking,” he broke off, as he saw tears 
start into her ©yes ; ^ c it is not another girl. But you shall see 
for yourself.” 

lie took lier hand n,n& led her to his father’s room. 

“ There, Annie, this is the gentleman who has come hack 
with me this time.” 

Annie looked at Oaptain Holland in surprise, and then 
turned her eyes to H>ioh: for an explanation. 

“ He is a respe ctalnle-Xo olrfng old native, isn’t he, Annie ? ” 

“Yes, he looks respectable,” Annie said gravely; “but he 
doesn’t look very old. Why has he come down with you, 
Dick ? He can’t have Ibeen a slave.” 

“ But I have, lass,” tine captain said, in English, to Annie’s 
intense astonishment. £ 4 1 have been in their hands a year 
or so longer than yon were.” 

Aimiq turned iropxxlshvely to Dick, and grasped his arm. 

44 Oh, Dick,” she staid, in an excited whisper. 44 Is it—is it 
your father, after all ? ” 

44 Ay, lass,” the captain answered for him. 44 1 am the hoy’s 
father, and a happy father, too, as you may guess, at finding 
I have such a son. .A-iad I hear he has been a good friend 
to you, too.” 

44 Oh, he has, he has indeed ! ’’ Annie cried, running forward 
and seizing his hands in both of hers, 44 1 don’t think there 
over was any one so kind and good.” 

44 What bosh, Annie ? ” Dick exclaimed, almost crossly. 

44 Never mind what lie says, my dear; you and I know all 
about it. Now w© can do very well without him for a time, 
he can go and tell Xiis uncle and cousins all about bis adver- 
turns, which, I have no doubt, they are dying to hear, and 
you and I can sit laexe and exchange confidences until my 
barber conies. I don’t look much like an Englishman n0 ^» 
Imt I hope that they will be able to get me something that wi 
take this stain off my fa ce.” 
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Mrs. Holland did not wake till evening; she seemed very 
much better, and had a short chat with Dick. She would 
have got up had he not told her that he should be going to 
bed himself in a short time, and that all his story would keep 
very well until the morning, when he hoped to find her quite 
herself again. 

By dint of the application of various unguents and a vast 
amount of hard scrubbing, Captain Holland restored his face 
.0’ its original hue. 

“ I look a bit sunburnt,” he said, “ but I have often como 
back browner than this from some of my voyages.” 

“ You look quite like yourself in your portrait at homo, 
father,” Dick said. “It is the shaving and cutting your hail', 
even more than getting off the dye, that has made the 
difference. I don’t think you look much older than you did 
then, except that there are a few grey hairs.” 

“ I shall look better to-morrow, Dick, when 1 get these out¬ 
landish things off. I have been trying on my new suit, and 
I think it will do first-rate. Those clothes that you wore on 
board ship, and handed to them as a model, gave them the idea 
of what I wanted.” 

And indeed, the next morning, when Captain Holland 
appeared in his new suit, Dick declared that he looked just* 
as if he had walked down from his picture. 

The ranee had agreed to break the news to Mrs. Holland 
as soon as she was dressed; she came into the room where 
the others were waiting for breakfast, and said to Captain 
Holland,— 1 

u ^°me. Sbe knows all, and has borne it well.” 

She led bim to the door of Mrs. Holland’s room, and opened 
it. As he entered there was a cry of,_ 

* m 7 *hick! ” Then she closed it behind him, and 
left husband and wife together. 

A few days afterwards there was a family consultation. 

How, Dick,” his father said, “we must settle about your 
p ans. You know we have decided upon going home by the 
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next ship, and talcing Annie with vis, without waiting for lie x * 
father’s latter. Of ocmrse I shall have no difficulty in finding 
out, when I get tdbiex*e, what his address is. I have promise*-! 
your mother to give vxp ? the sea, and settle down again at Sha<!~ 
well, where I e;ui meet old friends and shall feel at home. W ° 
have had a long Ladle over’ what you said the other nigliL, 
about your insist!rig tfhat we should take the money those jewels 
of yours fotolu Well, we won’t do that. 3 ’ 

u ® lcm I will sell tdhem, father,” Dick said positively, a and 
give the money to a. Hospital! ” 

u I have not finisHed yet, Dick. We won’t take all tlxo 
money, hut wo lixrve agreed that we will take a quarter of ib* 
Of course wo could manage on my savings as your motliex" 
did when 1 was away. We shall lose the little allowance tlx o 
Company made liex- ? "bxit X shall buy a share in a ship with nxy 
money, which will bring in a good deal better rate of interest 
than she got for it, ixx the funds, so we could still manage very 
well. Still, as we foel that it would please you, we agree to 
take a quarter of tlx <3 money the jewels fetch; and that, wit lx 
what I have, will giv^e us an income well beyond our wants. 
So that is settled. ISTow a,bout yourself : I really don’t thinly 
that you can do better than what you proposed when we were 
talking of it yestex'druy. You would he like a fish out of watex' 
in England if yoix had nothing to occupy your time, and there ^ 
fore can’t do better? than enter the Service here, and remaixx 
at any rate for a few years. 

u As your eoirrraxissxon was dated from the time yon joined 
Lord Cornwallis, tw^o and a half years ago, you won’t be a>t 
the bottom of tire tree, and while you are serving you will 
want no money Ixex'o, and the interest of your capital will be 
accumulating. Xf I invest it in shipping for you, you will get; 
eight or ton per oexrfc. for it; and as I shall pick good ships,- 
commanded by men X know, and will divide the money up in 4 
email shares, among half a dozen of them, there will be 

practically no rislc-amd of course the vessels will be insured. * 

Bo that, at the exxd of ten years, by re-investing the profit- L 
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your money will be more than, doubled, and you will have a 
nice fortune when you choose to come home, oven if the jewels 
do not fetch anything like what you expect.” 

A week later the party journeyed down to Madras, whore 
they stayed for a fortnight. Dick, on lus arrival, called 
upon the governor, who congratulated him most heartily when 
he heard that he had succeeded in finding and releasing his 
father, and at once appointed him to one of the native cavalry 
regiments; and his parents had the satisfaction of seeing him 
in uniform before they started. Annie showed hut .little 
interest in the thought of going to England and being restored 
to her parents, being at the time too much distressed at parting 
from Dick to give any thought to other matters. But at hist 
the good-byes were all said, and as the anchor was weighed 
Dick returned on shore in a surf-boat, and next day joined 
his regiment. 

Surajah had wanted to accompany him to Madras, and to 
enlist in any regiment to which he might be appointed, and 
the assurance that it might be a long time before lie became 
a native officer, as these were always chosen from the ranks, 
except in the case of raising new regiments, had little iniluonoo 
with him. The Rajah, however, had finally persuaded him 
to stay, by the argument that his father, who was now getting 
on in years, would sorely miss him, that the captain of 
the troop would also be retiring shortly, and that he should, as 
a reward for his faithful services to his nephew, appoint him to 
the^ command as soon as it was vabant. Ibrahim entered the 
Itajail's service, preferring that to soldiering. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

HOME. 

IT was early in December, 1792, that Dick Holland joined 
t,ff re ^ men ^which was stationed at Madras. There were 
but five other officers, and Dick found, to his satisfaction, tlmt 
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the junior of them had had four years’ service; consequently, 
he did not step over any one’s head, owing to his commission 
being dated nearly three years previously. As there were in 
the garrison many officers who had served on the general stall 
in the last war, Dick soon found some of his former acquaint¬ 
ances, and the story pf his long search for his father, and its 
successful termination, soon spread, and gained for him a place 
in civil as well as military society. The next year passed 
peacefully, and was an unusually quiet time in India. That 
Tippoo intended to renew the war as soon as he was able was 
well known to the government, and one of its chief objects of 
solicitude was the endeavour to counteract the secret negotia¬ 
tions that were constantly going on between him, the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattis. 


Tippoo was known to have sent confidential messengers to all 
the great princes of India—even to the ruler of Afghanistan— 
Inviting them to join the confederacy of the Mahrattis, 
the Nizam, and himself, to drive the English out of India alto¬ 
gether. Still greater cause for uneasiness was the alliance 
that Tippoo had endeavoured to make with the French, who, 
as he had learned, had gained great successes in Europe; and, 
believing from their account that their country was much 
stronger than England, he had sent envoys to the Mauritius to 
propose an offensive and defensive alliance against England. 
The envoys had been politely received, and some of them had 
proceeded to France, where Tippoo’s proposal had been accepted. 
They committed France, indeed, to nothing, as she was already 
at war with England; but the French were extremely glad to 
embrace the proposal of Tippoo, as they overrated his power, 
and believed that he would prove a formidable opponent to the 
English, and would necessitate the employment of additional 
troops and ships there, and so weaken England’s power at home. 
To confirm the affiance, some sixty or seventy Frenchmen 
mostly adventurers, were sent from the Mauritius as ex an 

military officers. , , 

Tippoo’s council had been strongly opposed to this step 
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his part. They had pointed out to him that their alliance 
with a power at war with the English would render war 
between the English and him inevitable, and that Franco was 
not hi a position to aid them in any way. The only benefit, 
indeed, that he could gain, was the possibility that the fourteen 
thousand French troops in the service of the Nizam might 
revolt and come over to him; but even this was doubtful, as 
these were not troops belonging to the French government, 
but an independent body, raised and officered by adventurers, 
who might not be willing to imperil their own position and 
interests by embarking on a hazardous war at the orders of a. 
far-distant government. 


These events happened soon after Dick’s return, but nothing 
was generally known of what was passing, although reports of 
Tippoo’s proceedings had reached the government of India. The 
party of Frenchmen arrived at Seriugapatam and were at 
first well received by Tippoo; but they had soon disgusted 
mm by their assumption of dictatorial powers; while they, on 
their part, were disappointed at not receiving the emoluments 
and salaries they had expected. Most of them very speedily 
e s service. Some of the military men were employed at 
Bangalore and other towns in drilling the troops, and a few 
1“ a e ™gapatam, neglected by Tippoo, whose eyes 
were ^ now open to the character of these adventurers. But 
Way sto ? k kis belief that he would obtain great 
aves 1 the ^ rance ’ as he ba d received letters from official person- 
Sowerfto dr^ritT 8 ,-v™ t0 °° mbine with native 

Sroopt Z^ ShSh ° Ut 0i India ’ and P— * ^ 

the Marquis of 

in May 179« +i lf , a ■+ al °l ltta as Governor-General of India, 

althoi^i 7 f4f^ atl - h r l i be ° 0me S ° CTitical 

Tippoot open alliance absokl ^ Gl y cleclared on either side, 
that hostilities must coirm!^ ^ T ?eilCh rendered certain 
lost no time in proceeding ta° *° ng ’ and Lorcl Mornington 
1Ceedl11 ^ t0 make preparations for war. As 
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Lord Cornwallis had done, he found the greatest difficulty in 
inducing the supine government of Madras to take any steps. 
They protested that were they to make any show of activity, 
Tippoo would descend the ghauts and at once ravage the whole 
country, and they declared that they had no force whatever 
that could withstand him. They continued in their cowardly 
inactivity until the governor-general was forced to override 
tlieir authority altogether, and take the matter into his own 
hands. 

The first step was to curb the Nizam’s power, for everything 
pointed to the probability that he intended to join Mysore, 
being inclined so to clo by Tippoo’s promises, and by the 
influence of the officers of the strong body of Trench troops 
in his service. Negotiations were therefore opened by Lord 
Mornington, who offered to guarantee the Nizam’s dominions 
if he would join the English against Tippoo, and promised that 
after the war he should obtain a large share of the territory 
taken from Mysore. The Nizam’s position was a difficult one. 
On one side of him lay the dominions of his warlike and power¬ 
ful neighbour Tippoo • on the other he was exposed to the incur¬ 
sions of the Mahrattis, whose rising power was a constant 
threat to his safety. He had, moreover, to cope with a 
serious rebellion by his son Ali J ah. 

He was willing enough to obtain the guarantee of the 
English against aggressions by the Mahrattis, but he hesi¬ 
tated in complying with the preliminary demand that he 
should dispense with the French. The fighting powers of this 
body rendered them valuable auxiliaries, but he secretly feared 
them, and resented their pretensions, which pointed to the 
fact that ere long, instead of being his servants, they might 
become bis masters. When, therefore, the British government 
offered ’ him a subsidiary force of six battalions, and to 
guarantee him against any further aggression by the 
rattis, he accepted the proposal, but in a half-heart 
that showed he could not be relied upon for any 
assistance in disarming his French auxiliaries. 
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No time was lost by the government in marching tho 
promised force to Hyderabad, The French, 14,000 strong, 
refused to disband, and were joined by the Nizam's household 
force, which was in the French interest. The Nizam, terrified 
at the prospect of a contest the success of which was doubtful, 
abandoned the capital and took refuge in a fortress, there to 
await the issue of events, but positively refused to issue orders 
to the French to disband. Two of the English battalions, 
which were on the other side of the river to that on which 
the French were encamped, opened a destructive lire upon 
them, and with red-hot shot set fire to their magazines and 
storehouses, while the other four battalions moved into position 
to make a direct attack. 

The Nizam now saw that he had no alternative but to 


declare openly for the French or to dismiss them. Tie preferred 
the latter alternative. Per on, who commanded the French, 
saw that unless he surrendered, the position of Ins force wan 
desperate. Accordingly, on receipt of the order, he and his 


officers expressed their readiness to accept their dismissal. 
Their men were, however, in a state of mutiny, and tho 
officers were compelled to make their escape from the camp) 
under cover of night. The next morning the camp was sur¬ 
rounded by the English and the troops of the Nizam, and tho 
French then surrendered without a shot being fired. 

While the Nizam was thus rendered powerless, negotiations 
had been going on with the Mahrattis; hut owing to the 
quarrels and jealousies of their chiefs, nothing could he done 
with them. It was, however, apparent that for the same 
reason Tippoo would equally fail in his attempt to obtain 
err a ance against us, and that therefore it was with. 
Mysore alone that we should have to deal. In the meantime, 
oug preparing for war, Lord Mornington was most anxious 

mlTofr 01 l Ti PP°° wrafce complain that some 

viUages of his had been occupied by people from Coorg, 

: S0 ; T- gen r a h Wdered tLeir Mediate restoration to 
Ia November > sent the Sultan a friendly letter, 
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pointing out that lie could look for no efficient aid from 
France, and that any auxiliaries who might possibly join him! 
would only introduce the principles of anarchy and the hatred! 
of all religion that animated the whole French nation; that) 
his alliance-with them was really equivalent to a declaration^ 
of war against England; and as he was unwilling to believe] 
that Tippoo was actuated by unfriendly feelings, or desired tot 
break the engagements of the treaty entered into with him, 
he offered to send an officer to Mysore to discuss any points 
upon which variance might have arisen, and t° arrange a 
scheme that would be satisfactory to them both. 

To this letter no answer was received for ffive weeks, by 
which time Lord Mornington had arrived at Madras. He 
then received a letter containing a tissue of the most palpable 
lies concerning Tippoo’s dealings with the French. 

Two or three more letters passed, hut as Tippoo’s answers 
were all v ague and evasive,- the governor-general issued a 
manifesto, on the 22nd of February, 1799, recapitulating all 
the grievances against Mysore, and declaring that though the 
allies were prepared to repel any attack, they were equally 
anxious to ellect an arrangement with him. But Tippoo still 
believed that a large French army would speedily arrive. He 
had received letters from Buonaparte in person, written from 
Egypt, and saying that he had arrived on the borders of the 
Bed §oa, “with an innumerable and invincible army, full of 
the desire to deliver you from the iron yoke of England. 
Tippoo well knew also that although the governor-general 
spoke for himself and his allies, the Nizam was powerless to 
render any assistance to the English, and that the Ma ra is 
were far more likely to join him than they were to assist 


manifesto of Lord Mornington was speedily Mowed 
by action, for at the end of January an V 

37,000 men had been assembled at Vellore. Of 
20,000 were the Madras force; with them wejtojg U 
army, nominally commanded by Meer Alum, but ready W. 
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Colonel Wellesley—afterwards Duke of Wellington—who had 
with him his own regiment, the 33rd; 6,500 men under 
Colonel Dalrymple; 3,621 infantry, for the most part French 
troops who had re-enlisted under us; and 6000 regular and 
irregular horse. 

Dick, who had now attained the rank of captain, had heen 
introduced by one of Lord Cornwallis’s old sta ff-otlicors to 
General Harris, who, as general of the Madras army, was in 
command of the whole. On hearing of the services Dick had 
rendered in the last war, and that his perfect acquaintance 
with the language, and with the ground over which the army 
would pass, would enable Mm to be equally efficient on the 
present occasion, General Harris at once detached him from 
service with the regiment, and appointed him to a post on his 
own staff. 

Had it not been that Dick had seen for the last two years 
that hostilities must ere long he commenced with Tippoo, he 
would, before this, have left the army and returned home. 
He was heartily tired of the long inaction. When the regi¬ 
ment was stationed at Madras, life was very pleasant; but a 
considerable portion of his time was spent at out-stations, where 
the duties were very light, and there was nothing to break 
the monotony of 'camp life. Ide received letters regularly 
from his mother, who gave him full details of their home life. 
The first that he received merely announced their safe arrival 
in England. The second was longer and more interesting; 
they had had no difficulty in discovering the address of Annie’s 
father, and on writing to him he had immediately come up to 
town. He had lost his wife on his voyage home from India, and 
was overjoyed at the discovery of his daughter, and at her 
.return to England. 

<c Dick’s mother wrote, “ very much broken in health. 

Annie behaved very nicely. Poor child, it was only natural that 
after what you did for her, and our being all that tirqe with 
her, the thought of leaving us for her parent, of wliom she 
had no recollection, was a great grief. However,.! talked 
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it over with her many times, and pointed out to her that her 
first duty was to the father who had been so many years 
deprived of her, and that, although there was no reason why 
she should not manifest affection for us, she must not allow 
him to think for a moment that she was not as pleased 
to see him as he was to welcome her. She behaved beautifully 
when her father arrived, and when he had been in the 
house five minutes, and spoke of the death of his wife, his 
hitter regret that she had not lived to see Annie restored to 
them, the loneliness of his life and how it would be brightened 
now that she was again with him, his words so touched her 
that she threw herself into his arms and sobbed out that she 
would do all she could to make his life happy. He had, of course, 
received the letter we had written to him from Tripataly, 
and quite pained me by the gratitude he showed for what he 
called my kindness to Ms daughter. 

“ lie said that by this post he should write to endeavour to 
express some of his feelings to you. Annie went away with 
him the next day to a place he has bought near Plymouth. 
He has promised to let us have her for a month every year, 
and we have promised to go down for the same time every 
summer to stay with her. He asks numberless questions 
about you, which neither I nor Annie are ever tired of answer¬ 
ing. Even with a mother’s natural partiality, I must own that 
her descriptions are almost too flattering, and he must think 
that yon are one of the most admirable of men. Hext as to the 
jewels. Your father took them to he valued by several diamond 
merchants, and accepted the highest offer, which was <£16,000, 
of which he lias already invested twelve in your name in shares 
in six ships. Four of these are Incliamen; the other two axe 
privateers. He said that he did not think you would object 
to a quarter of the money being put into a speculative venture, 
and that they were both good craft, well armed and well com¬ 
manded,, with strong crews, and would, if successful, earn as 
much in a year as a merchantman would in ten. 5 

Since then the letters had been of a uniform character. The 
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■shares in the Indiamen were giving a good and steady return. 
The privateers had been very fortunate, and had captured some 
rich prizes. Annie had been up, or they had been down at 
Plymouth. The letters during the last three years had reported 
lier as having grown into a young woman, and, as his mother 
declared, a very pretty one. After that the allusions to her were 
less frequent, hut it was mentioned that she was as fond of 
them as ever, and that she was still unmarried. 

“ She always asks when you are coming home, Dick,” Mrs, 
Holland said, in the last letter he had received before accom¬ 
panying General Harris to Yellore. “I told her, of course, 
that your last letter said that war was certain with Tippoo, 
that you hoped this time to see Seringapatam taken and the 
tyrant’s power broken, and that after it was over you would 
come home on leave and perhaps would not go out again.” 

During the six: years that he had been in the army, Dick 
liad very frequently been at Tripataly, as there was little 
difficulty in getting leave for a fortnight. Iiis cousins had 
now grown up into young men; Surajah commanded the troop; 
and his stays there were always extremely pleasant. Tlio 
troop now numbered two hundred, for with quiet times the 
population of the territory had largely increased, and the 
Hawaii’s income grown in proportion. The troop was now 
dressed in uniform, and in arms and discipline resembled the 
irregular cavalry in ,the Company’s service, and when Dick ar- 
rived at Yellore he found his uncle and cousins there with 
their cavalry. 

“I thought, Dick, of only sending the boys,” the Rajah 
said, “but when the time came for them to start, I felt 
t at I must go myself. We have suffered enough. at the 
lands of Mysore, and I do hope to see Tippoo’s capital taken, 
and his power of mischief put an end to for *goocl and dl.” 

am glad indeed that you are coming, uncle. You may 
be sure that whenever I can get away from my duties with 
6 ^f a ^ ra ’ ^ shall spend most of my time in your, camp, 
hough I must occasionally drop in on my own regiment,” 
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The Ha] ah had already been down to Madras a month 
before, and with his sons had been introduced to General 
Harris, by the latter’s chief of the staff, as having been always, 
like his father before him, a faithful ally of the English, and 
as having accompanied Lord Cornwallis on the occasion of the 
last campaign in Mysore. The general had thanked him 
heartily for his offer to place his two hundred cavalry at the 
disposal of the government, and had expressed a hope that he, 
as well as his sons, would accompany it in the field. 

On the 11th of February, 1 T9 9, the army moved from Vellore, 
hut instead of ascending by the pass of Amboor, as had been ex¬ 
pected, it moved south-west, ascended the pass of Paliode, and 
on the 9th of March was established, without opposition, in 
Tippoo’s territory, at a distance of eighty miles east of his 
capital. They then marched north until they reached a village 
ten fillies south of Bangalore. This route, although circuit¬ 
ous, was chosen, as the roads were better, the country more 
level, and cultivation much more general, affording far greater 
facilities for the collection of forage for the baggage animals. 
Hitherto nothing had been seen of the Mysorean army. It 
had been confidently expected that Tippoo would fight at least 
one great battle to oppose their advance against his capital, 
but so far no signs had been seen of an enemy, and even 
the Mysore horse, which had played so conspicuous a part in 
the last campaign, in no way interfered .with the advance of 
the army, or even with the foraging parties. 

A despatch that reached them by a circuitous route explained 
why Tippoo had suffered them to advance so far unmolested. 
While the Madras army had advanced from the south-east, 
a Bombay force, 6,500 strong, was ascending the es rn 
Ghauts. As the advance brigade, consisting of three native 
batta&iifs, under Colonel Montresor, reached Sedaseer, Tippoo, 
with 12,000 of his best troops, fell upon it suddenly. Mistake 
had moved through the jungle, and attacked the brig* 
in'’front and rear. Although thus surprised_by “ 
nearly six times their superior in force, the Sepoys beh *4 
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with a calmness and bravery that could not have been sur¬ 
passed by veteran troops. Maintaining a steady front, they 
repulsed every attack, until a brigade, encamped eight miles 
in their rear, came up to their assistance; and Tippoo was 
then forced to retreat, having suffered a loss of 1,500 men, 
including many of his best officers. This proof of the in¬ 
feriority of his troops, even when enormously outnumbering 
the English and fighting with all the advantages of surprise, 
profoundly impressed Tippoo, and from this time he appeared 
to regard the. struggle as hopeless, and displayed no signs 
whatever of the dash and energy that had distinguished him 
when leading one of the divisions of his father’s army. 

He marched with his troops straight to Seringapatam, and 
then moved out with his whole force to give battle to the main 
body of the invaders. The ajitagonists came within sight of 
each other at the village of Malavilly, thirty miles east of 
the capital. For some time an artillery fire on both sides was 
kept up. Gradually the infantry became engaged, and the 
Mysoreans showed both courage and steadiness until a column 
of two thousand men moved forward to attack the 33rd 
Begiment. The British troops reserved their fire until the 
column was within fifty yards of them; then they poured in a 
withering volley and charged. The column fell back in dis¬ 
order. General Floyd at once charged them with five regiments 
of cavalry, sabred great numbers of them, and drove the 
remainder hack in headlong rout. The whole British line then 
advanced, cheering loudly. The first line of Tippoo's army 
. e ack upon its second, and, the whole then marched away 
them S00n 'British infantry far behind 


Instead of continuing his march straight upon the capital, 
ueneral Harns, iearning from spies that Tippoo had wasted 
° ® C0U3a fry along that line, moved south-west, col- 
and Jn 6 7 ent quantities of cattle, sheep, ancl iV goats, 
at a I 110 ® ^ ra ^ 11 forage, crossed the Cauvery 

at Sosday, and on the 5th of April took up his 
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position at a distance of two miles from tlie western face of 
the fort of Seringapatam. This movement completely discon¬ 
certed Tippoo. ITe had imagined that the attack would, as 
on the previous occasion, take place on the northern side of 
the river, and had covered the approaches there with a series 
of additional fortifications, while on the other side he had 
done hut little. So despondent was he that he called together 
Ihis principal officers, and said to them, “ We have arrived at 
bur last stage. What is your determination ? ” 

His advisers took no brighter view of the prospect than he 
did himself. They had unanimously opposed the war, had 
warned Tippoo against trusting to the Trench, and had been 
adverse to measures that could but result in a fresh trial of 
strength with the English. The Sultan, however, while not 
attempting to combat tbeir opinion, had gone on his own 
way, and his officers now saw their worst fears justified. They 
replied to his question, “ Our determination is to die with you.”J 

On the day after arriving before Seringapatam, the British 
attacked the villages and rocky eminences held by the enemy 
on the south side of the river, and drove them back under the 
shelter of their guns. General Eloyd was sent with the 
cavalry to meet the Bombay force and escort it to Seringapatam, 
This was accomplished, and although the whole of the Mysore 
cavalry and a strong force of infantry hovered round the 
column, they did not venture to engage it, and on the 14th 
the whole arrived at the camp before Seringapatam. 

Tbe Bombay force, which; was commanded by General 
Stuart, crossed to the north bankof the river, and took up a 
position there which enabled them to take in flank the out hung 
works and trenches with which Tippoo had hoped to prevent 
any attack upon the western angle of the fort, where t e 
river was so shallow that it could be easily forded. 

Tippoo now endeavoured to negotiate, and asked, or a 
conference. General Harris returned an answer, en osmg e 
draft of a preliminary treaty with which he had been . 
before starting. It demanded one-half of Tippoo s temtwes, 

° 2 A 
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a payment of two millions sterling, and the delivery of four of 
Iris sons as hostages. Tippoo returned no reply, and on the 
22nd the garrison made a vigorous sortie, and were only 
repulsed after several hours’ fighting. 

For the next five days the batteries of the besiegers kept up 
a heavy fire, silenced every gun in the outlying works, and com¬ 
pelled their defenders to retire across the river into the fort. 
Tippoo now sank into such a state of despondency that he 
would listen to none of the proposals of his officers for 
strengthening the position, and would not even agree to the 
construction of a retrenchment, which would cut off the 
western angle of the fort, against which it was evident that 
the attack would be directed. 


ITe knew that if captured there was little chance of his 
being permitted to continue to reign, and had, indeed, made 
that prospect more hopeless by massacring all the English 
prisoners who had, by his order, been brought in from the 
hill-forts throughout the country on his return to Seringa- 
patam, after the repulse he had suffered in his attack on the 
ombay force. On the 2nd of May the batteries opened 
on the wall of the fort near its north-west angle, and so heavy 
was their fire that by the evening of the 3rd a breach of 
sixty yards long was effected. General Harris determined to 
assau t on the following day. General Baird, who had for four 
years been a prisoner in Seringapatam, volunteered to lead the 
assault, and before daybreak 4,376 men took their places in the 

fh 77 ^ renC ? LeS} w ^ ere tlie y % down. It was determined 
sWd not he made until one o’clock, at which 
tbpfr S ,^ roo ? s ’ anticipating no attack, would be taking 

whTwerfV 77 g dlirill S tlle day. The troops 

which aft** ° IQa t* assai;d t were divided into two columns 
fighting 77 0mi 7 ^ reac ^ 5 were t° ten right and left, 
other end A ^ ^ ram P arts until they met at tlio 

Oolouel Wellesley was 

6 Slgnal was given the troops leapt from the 
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trenches, and, covered by the fire of the artillery which at the 
same moment opened on the ramparts, dashed across the 
river, scaled the breach, and, in six minutes from the firing of 
the signal gun, planted the British flag on its crest. Then the 
heads of the two columns at once started to fight their way 
along the ramparts. At first the resistance was slight; sur¬ 
prised and panic-stricken, the defenders of the strong works at 
this point offered but a feeble resistance. Some fled along the 
walls; some ran down into the fort; many threw themselves 
over the wall into the rocky bed of the river. The right 
column in less than an hour had won its way along the 
rampart to the eastern face of the fort, but the left column 
met with a desperate resistance, for as each point was carried, 
the enemy, constantly reinforced, made a fresh stand. Most 
of the officers who led the column were shot down, and so 
heavy was the fire that several times the advance was brought 
to a standstill. It was not until the right column, making 
their way along the wall to the assistance of their comrades, 
took them in the rear, that the Mysoreans entirely lost heart* 
Taken between two fires they speedily became a disorganised 
mass. Many hundreds were shot down, either in the fort or 
as, pouring out through the river gate, they endeavoured to 
cross the ford and escape to the north. As soon as the whole 
rampart was captured, General Baird sent an officer with a 
flag of truce to the Palate, to offer protection to Tippoo and 
all its inmates, on condition of immediate surrender. Two of 
Trppoo’s younger sons assured the officer that the Sultan was 
not in the Palace. The assurance was disbelieved, and, the 
princes being sent to the camp under a strong escort, the 
Palace wasTsearched. The officer in command, on being strictly 
questioned, declared that Tippoo, who had in person commandeo 
the defence made against the left column, had been wounded, 
and that he had heard he was lying in a gateway on 
north side of the fort. A search was immediately— 
the information proved correct. Tippoo was foun 
not only wounded, but dead. He had indeed ree< 
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wounds, and was endeavouring to escape in his palanquin, 
when this had "been upset by the rush of fugitives striving to 
make their way through the gate. 

The gateway was, indeed, almost choked up with the bodies 
of those who had been either suffocated in the crush or killed 
by their pursuers. On his palanquin being overturned, Tippoo 
had evidently risen to his feet, and had at the same moment 
been shot through the head by an English soldier, ignorant of 
his rank. In the evening he was buried with much state by 
the side of his father, in the mausoleum of Lai Bang, at the 
eastern extremity of the island. It was with great difficulty 
that, when the British soldiers became aware of the massacre 
of their countrymen a few days before, they were restrained 
from taking vengeance upon his sons and the inmates of the 
Palace. In the assault 8000 of the defenders were killed, 
while the loss of the British during the siege and in the assault 
amounted to 825 Europeans and‘639 native troops. An enor¬ 
mous quantity of cannon, arms, and ammunition was captured, 
and the value of the treasure and jewels amounted to consider¬ 
ably over a million pounds, besides the doubtless large amount 
of jewels that had, hi the first confusion, fallen into the hands 
the soldiers. 


As Dick, after the fighting had ceased, went, by order of the 
general, to examine the prisoners and ascertain their rank, liis 
eye fell upon an old officer whose arm kung'useless by his side, 
broken by a musket-ball. He went up to him and held out 
his hand. “Mirzah Mahomed Buckshy! ” he exclaimed, «I 
am glad to meet you again, although sorry to see that you are 
wounded.” 


The officer looked at Mm in surprise. “ Yon have spoken 

my mme, he said, “hut I do not know that we have ever 
met before.” 

“3? have me * ^ ice - T ke first time I Was, with a friend, 

state nf aS Q° ne °i an d came to examine the 

merchants T°° g ’ secon< * tiine W6re dressed as 
etchants, and I succeeded in effecting the liberation of my 
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father. Both times I received much kindness at your hands. 

But far move grateful am I to you for your goodness to my 
father, whoso life you preserved. I see you still carry the 
pistols I left for you, and doubtless you also received the letter 
1 placed with thorn” 

“Thanks ho to Allah,” the old colonel said, “that we have 
thus met. again 1 Truly I rejoiced, when my first anger that 
i had been fooled passed away, that your father had escaped, 
and that without my being able to blame myself for caieless- 
uess. Your Id ler to me completed my satisfaction, for I felt 
that, lira von had rightly rewarded the efforts of a son who 
had d<me so much and risked his life for a father; Is he 
aliveis he hero? I should be glad to see him again; and 
haloed, l missed him sorely. I have been here for two years, 
havin^ keen uppoiutomo a command among the troops here ” 

*\t jfy father is well, and is in England. He will, I know, 
bo glad indeed to bear that I have met you, for he will ever 
retain a grateful remembrance of your kindness. How I 
must finish my work here and will then go to the general and 
him to give, mo an order for your release.” 
n \u hour later Dick returned with the order, and earned 
M-ihtiinwl liitckshy off to the Raj all’s camp. Here his arm 
wnshulW oim of tlm surgeons, and he was so well cared for 
bv the HiiinU, Dick, and Surajah, that a fortnight later he was 
tnmviilo.hut, and was able to join his wife m the town. I 
inn thankful," ho said, on leaving, “that my hfe as a sokher 
•i .I ., I M i la U nover more have to fight against the 

",;:s, C ™ , w “ ob. ? u. 

' uo iy and ambition, has brought min upon Mysore I have 
1 „ -h to live in comfort for the rest of my life and 

zt aft* sw «-* i •*-» -- ° f my 

entire Hiiinnissiou <>i him w u throne. His rule 

old Rajah of Mysore was placed upon ^thr o£ 

was, however, hut a nominal one. A veiy g 
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territory was annexed; tin 1 , island ol* Seringa jail inn was per¬ 
manently occupied an a .British posse.'.don ; Hm now rajah was 
bound to receive and pay a huge military Force for ihe defence 
of his territories, not to admit any European foreigners into 
his dominions, to allow the Company to garrison any fort 
in Mysore that might seem advisable to thorn, and to pay 
at all times attention to such advice as might he given 
him as to the administration of Ids a {fairs. He was, in fact, 
to be but a puppet, the British becoming the absolute rulers 
of Mysore. The family of Tippoo, and the ladies of the harem, 
were removed to Veil ore, whore they wore (o receive a palace 
suitable to their former rank and expectations, and allowances 
amounting to £160,000 a year. 

Tims Mysore, one of the most ancient and powerful of 1 he 
kingdoms of India, fell into the hands of the English, owing 
to the ambition, bigotry, and besotted cruelty of the son of a 
usurper. 

Dick’s part in all these operations had been a busy, although 
not a very dangerous one. Tim only share ho "had laken 
in the active lighting hud boon in the battle at IMalavilly, 
where having been sent with a message to (lolouel Floyd, just 
before he led the cavalry to the assault of the column that 
had attacked the '33rd, ho took his place by the side of (ho 
Bajah and his cousins, whoso troop formed part of Floyd’s 
command, and joined in the charge on tin's enemy, He had, 
however, rendered great services in the qunrtemmsfem* de¬ 
partment, was very highly spoken of iti the dyspafehos of 
General Harris, and his name appeared, ns promoted to the 
rank of major, in the list of honours promulgated by .Lord 
Mornington at the termination of the campaign* 

^ regiment was among those selected for the occupa tion of 
Jslysore, and, a month after the capture of the city, ho «b- 
temed leave to return to England. Ko stayed tor a week at 
J-npataiy, and then took an affectionate farewell of his uncle. 

a.for r SJhUater? Sirm ’ ** W MadrttB 
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The ship in which he was a passenger was accompanied 
by two other Indiamen, and when a fortnight out they 
encountered a Erench frigate, which, however, they beat off, 
and arrived in England without further adventure. 

As soon as he landed, Dick drove to the house where his father 
and mother had taken up their residence on their arrival in 
England; but he found to his surprise that, eight months before, 
they had moved to another, in the village of Hackney. He 
proceeded there, and found it to be a considerably larger one 
than that they had left, and standing in its own grounds, 
which were of some extent. 

He had written to them after the fall of Beringapatam, and 
told them that he- should probably sail for England about six 
weeks later. 

As the vehicle drove to the door, his father and mother ran 
out. His father grasped his hand, and his mother threw her 
arms round his neck with tears of joy. 

As soon as the first greeting was over, Dick saw a young lady 
in deep mourning standing on the steps. He looked at her for 
a moment in surprise, and then exclaimed,— 

“ It is Annie Mansfield! ” 

Annie held out her hand and laughed. 

« We are both changed almost beyond recognition, Hick.” 
Then' she added demurely, “ The last time, I had to ask 

you-” < . . 

u You sha’n’t have to ask me again, Annie/’ he said, giving 
her a hearty Mss. “ My first impulse was to do it, hut I did 
not know whether your sentiments on the subject had changed. 
“I am not given to change,” she said. “Am I, Mrs. 

Holland?” - , . r ,,, 

«I don’t think you are, my dear. I think there is a, little 
spice of obstinacy in your composition. But come in, Dick; 
don’t let us stand talking here at the door when we have so 

much to say to each other.” , 

He went into the sitting-room with his father and mother, 
where Annie presently left them to themselves. 
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“ Why, father, the privateers must have done well indeed 1 ” 
Dick said, looking round the handsome room. 

“ I have nothing to grumble at on that score, Dick, though 
they have not been so lucky the last two years. But it is not 
their profits that induced us to move here. You saw Annie 
was in mourning. Her father died nearly a year ago, and at 
her earnest request, as he said in his will, appointed us her 
guardians until she came of age, which will be in a few 
months now. As he had no near relations, he left the whole 
of his property to her, and having been in India in the days 
when, under Warren Hastings, there were good pickings to be 
obtained, it amounted to a handsome fortune. She said that 
she should come and live with us, at any rate until she 
became of age; and as that house of ours, though a comfort¬ 
able place, was hardly the sort of house for am heiress, she 
herself proposed that we should take a larger house between 
us. And so here we are. We shall stay here through the 
winter, and then we are going down to her place at Plymouth 
for the summer. What we shall do afterwards, is not settled. 
That must depend upon a variety of things.” 

“She has grown much prettier than I ever thought she 
would do,” Dick said. “ Of course I knew she would have grown 
into a woman, but somehow I never realised.it until I saw 
her, and I believe I have always thought of her as being still 
the girl I carried oE from Seringapatam.” 

In a few minutes Annie joined them, and the talk then 
turned upon India, and many questions were asked as to their 
friends at Tripataly. 

u I suppose by this time, Annie—at least, I hope I may still 
call you Annie?” 

“If you call me anything else, I shall not answer,” she 
said indignantly. 

“ W'ell, I was going to say, I suppose you have got a good 
deal beyond words of two letters now ? ” 

I regard the question as an impertinent one. I have even 
mastered geography, the meaning of which word you'may 
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remember you explained to me, and I have a partial knowledge 
of history.” 

The next day Dick met an old friend, Ben Birket. Dick 
had kept his promise and bad written to him as soon ns 
he returned to Tripataly with his father, and a few weeks 
after Oaptain Holland’s return, his old shipmate came to see 
him and liis wife. Ben had for some time thought of retiring, 
and he now left the sea and settled down in a little cottage 
near, Oaptain Holland insisted upon settling a small pension 
upon him, and he was always a welcome guest at the house. 
His delight at Dick’s return was extreme. 

“I never thought you would do it, Master Dick, never for 
a moment, and when on coming home I got your letter* and 
found that the Oaptain and your mother were in England, it 
just knocked me fodlisli for a bit.” 

Three weeks later, Dick told Annie that he loved her. ITe 
spoke without any circumlocution, merely taking her hand 
One evening, when t£ey happened to be alone together, and 
telling her so in plain words. “I know nothing of women, 
Annie,” he said, u or their ways. I have been bothering myself 
how to set about it, but though I don’t know how to put it, 
I dp know that X love you dearly. All these years I have been 
thinking about you—not like this, you know, but as the dear, 
plucky little girl of the old days.” 

“ The little girl of old clays, Dick,” she said quietly, “is in. no 
way changed. I think you know what I thought of you then; 
I have never for a moment wavered. I gave you all the love of 
my heart, and you have had it ever since. Why, you silly boy,” 
she,said, with a laugh, a few minutes later, “I had begun to 
think, that, just',as I had to ask you for a kiss in the old times, 
-and again when you met me, I should have to take this matter 
in hand. Why, I never thought of anything else. Directly I 
got old enough to look upon myself as a woman, and young 
men began to come to the house, I said to my dear father,— 

“ i It is of no use their coming here, father. My mind Has 
been made up for years, and I shall never change.’ 
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“ He knew at once what I meant. 

“ 4 1 don’t blame you, my dear,’ lie said. 4 01 course you are 
young at present but, lie lias won you fairly, and if lie is at 
all like what you make him out to be, I could not leave you 
in better bands. lie will be home in another three or four 
years, and I shall have the comfort of having you with me 
until then. But you must not make too sure of it. i Le may 
fall in love out there; you know that there is plenty of society 
at Madras.’ 

44 1 laughed at the idea. 

4 4 4 All the pretty ones either come out to be married, or get 
engaged on the voyage or before they have been there a 
fortnight. I have no fear, father, of Ms falling in love out there, 
though I don’t say he might not when he gets home, for of 
course he thinks of me only as a little girl/ 

4 4 4 Well, my dear,’ ho said, 4 we will get him and his father and 
mother to come down as soon as he gets home. As you have 
made up your mind about it, it is only right that you should 
have the first chance/ 

£t It was not to he as he planned, Dick, hut you see I have 
had tho first chance, and it is well it was so, for no ono can 
say how matters would have turned out if I had not been on 
the spot. Do you know, Dick, I felt that when you rescued 
me from slavery, you became somehow straightway my lord 
and master. As you carried me that night before you, I said 
to myself I should always be your little slave; and you see it 
has come quite true.” 

“ I don’t know about that, Annie. We are in England now, 
and there are no slaves; you will be the mistress now, and 
I your devoted servant.” 

44 It will he as I say, Dick,” she said tenderly. 44 1 feel that 
to the end of my life I ghall remain your willing slave.” 

There was nothing to, prevent an early marriage. It was 
settled that Captain and Mrs. Holland should retain the house, 
which indeed they could well afford to do, and that Dick and 
A*mie should reside there whenever they were in town, but that, 
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as a rule, they would live at the estate her father had purchased, 
near Plymouth. Their means were ample, for during the eight 
years he was in the Service Dick’s <£12,000, had, as his father 
had predicted, doubled itself, and Annie’s fortune was at least 
as large as his own. Dick had good reason to bless to the 
end of his life his mother’s plan, that had resulted in the 
double satisfaction of restoring his father to her, and in 
■winning for himself the woman whom he ever regarded as the 
dearest and best wife in the world. 


THE END, 
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G. A. Henty. "With 10 page Illustrations hy S. J. Solomon, and 
a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ Mr. Henty’s graphic prose pictures of the hopeless Jewish resistance to Roman 
away adds another leaf to his record of the famous wars of the world. The hook 
is one of Mr. Henty’s cleverest efforts. Graphic. 

True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War of 
Independence. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“hoes justice to the pluck and determination of the British soldiers. The son 
of an American loyalist, who remains true to our flag, fails among the hostile red¬ 
skins m that very Huron country which has been endeared to ns hy the exploits 
of Hawkeye and Chingachgook .”—The Times. 



BLACKUi ,(: SON'S BOOKS FOlt YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

" 5r '' Uc " fcy is Uu: ki "B of story-toHors for buys."-Sward and Tnml. 



lied need Illustration from "Knight of White Crons ” 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve: A Tale of the Huguenot Wars. 

Ity Gh A. Hhjnty, With 12 page Illustrations by H. J. Deafer, 
and a Map. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“A really noble story, which adult readers will find to the full as satisfying as 
t he boys. Lucky boys! to have such a caterer as Air. G. A. Henty .”—Black and 
White. 

“ Wliiifc would boys do without Air. Henty?:, - Ever fresh and vigorous, his books 
hnvo at once the solidity of history and the charm of romance. St. Bartholomew’* 
Km in in his best stylo, and the interest never flags. The hook is all that eoultl 
possibly be wished from a boy’s point of view ,"—Journal of Education. 

With Clive in India: Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
.By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne 
Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

M Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Air. Henty stands in the rep' 
first rank. Those who know something about India will be the most regg: 
thank Mr. Henty for giving them this instructive volume to place fit the iiaaas 
of tlieir children.’’—Academy. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

“ Mr. Henty is one of our most successful writers of historical tales.”— Scotsman. 


The Lion of the North: A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and 
the Wars of Religion. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Pictures 
hy J. Schonberg. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“A praiseworthy attempt to interest British youth in the great deeds of the 
Scotch Brigade in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus. Mackay, Hepburn, and Monro 
live agaiu in Mr. Henty’s pages, as those deserve to live whoso disciplined hands 
formed really'the germ of the modern British army.”—A thenamm. 

The Young Carthaginian: a Story of the Times of 

Hannibal. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by 0. J. 
Staniland, r.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“The effect of an interesting story, well constructed and vividly told, is en¬ 
hanced by the picturesque quality of the scenic background. Prom first to last 
nothing stays the interest of the narrative. It hears us along as on a stream 
whose current varies in direction, but never loses its force.”— Saturday Review. 

Redskin and Cow-boy : A Tale of the Western Plains. By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Alfred Pearbe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ has a good plot; it abounds in action; the scenes are equally spirited and 
realistic, and we can only say we have read it with much pleasure from first to 
last. The pictures of life on a cattle ranche are most graphically painted, as are 
the manners of the reckless but jovial cow-boys.”— Times. 

In Freedom’s Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bruce. By 
Gr. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

* Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

orv™? 8 W? °. f the days of Wallace and Bruce is full of stirring action, and will 
commend itself to boys.”— Athmceum. 

By Right of Conquest: Or, With Cortez in Mexico. By 

G, A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by AY. S. Stagey, and 
2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

Conquest is the nearest approach to a perfectly successful histori¬ 
cal tale that Mr. Henty has yet published "’-Academy. 


In Greek Waters: A Story of the Grecian War of Inde¬ 
pendence (1821-1827). By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illus¬ 
trations by W. S. Stagey, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


ldni l 8 the hero Ws friends, whose plunk 
the occasion y it it !m C «™«MA,!V en i! aelvea 5°-? a ' vlt -wara fixes are always equal to 
than naimi *+* 1 * exc . e h en ^ s tory, and if the proportion of history is smaller 

than usual, the whole result leaves nothing to be desired. "-Journal ofEducation . 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

** No more interesting boys’ books are written than Mr, Henty’s stories.*’— 
__ JDaily Chronicle. 


Through the Fray: A Story of the Luddite Riots. By 
GL A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Grown 
8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ Mr, Utility inspires alovo and admiration for straightforwardness, truth, and 
courage. Tins is one of the best of the many good books Mr. Henty has produced, 
and deserves to bo classed with his Facing Death."—Standard. 


Captain Bayley’s Heir: A Tale of the Gold Fields of Cali- 

forma. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. 
Paget. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“A Westminster boy who makes his way in the world by hard work, good 
temper, and unfailing courage. The descriptions given of life are just what a 
healthy intelligent lad should delight in.”— St. James's Gazette. 


Through Russian Snows: A Story of Napoleon’s Retreat 
from Moscow. By Gr. A. Henty. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. 
Oveuhng, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

Julian Wyatt is a careless, good-natured youth, who becomes, quite'in¬ 
nocently, mixed up with smugglers. They carry him to France, and hand 
him over as a prisoner to the French; but lie subsequently regains his free¬ 
dom by joining Napoleon’s army in the campaign against Russia. He takes 
part in the groat battles of Smolensk and Borodino, arriving at Moscow 
with the victorious Emperor, Then, when the terrible retreat begins, 
Julian finds liimsolf in the roar-guard of the French army, fighting desper¬ 
ately against famine, snow-storms, wolves, and Russians. Ultimately he 
escapes, after rescuing the daughter of a Russian Count; makes his way 
to St. Petersburg; and then returns to England. 

“ One of the boBb ‘Henty’s* we have ever mad."—Educational Review. 

“ Julian, the hero of the story, early excites our admiration, and is altogether 
a lino character such as hoys will delight in, whilst the story of the campaign is 
very graphically told, . . . Will, we think, prove one of the most popular boys 
hooka this season."— St. James's Gazette. 


In the Heart of the Rockies: A Story of Adventure in 

Colorado. By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by G. 0. 
Hind ley. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ Few Christmas books will be more to the taste of the ingenuous boy than In 
the Heart of the Rockies:'—Athenaeum, f . 

“ Mr. Henty is seen here at his best as an artist in lightning fiction,”— Academy. 


One of the 28th: A Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Hentt. 

With 8 pago Illustrations by W. H. Ovebene, and 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

««Written with Homeric vigour and heroic inspiration. It is graphic, pjetur 

esque, and dramatically effective . . . shows us Mr. 5®]?/* th ralled as h 
brightest. The adventures will hold a boy of a winters nighti enthi ailed a^n 
rushes through them with breathless interest ‘from cover to cover . -Observer 
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BY G. A. HENTY. , 

‘‘Ask for Henty, and see that you get him,”— -Punch. 


The Cat Of Bubastes: A Story of Ancient Egypt By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by J. It Whuuelin. 
,Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivino edges, 5<s*. 

"‘The story, from the critical moment of the killing of the sacred cat to the 
perilous exodus into Asia with which it closes, is very skilfully constructed and 
full of exciting adventures. It is admirably illustrated /’—Saturday Review. 

Maori and Settler: A Story of the New Zealand War. By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Alfred Pkaiihr, and 
a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5.s. 

“It is. a hook which all young people, but especially boys, will read with 
avidity.”— Athenaeum. 

“ A first-rate book for boys, brimful of adventure, of humorous and interesting 
conversation, and of vivid pictures of colonial life.”— Schoolmaster. 


St. George for England: A Tale of Creasy mul Poitiers. # 
By G-. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«s\ 

“A story of very great interest for boys. In his own forcible style the author 
has endeavoured to show that determination and enthusiasm can accomplish mar¬ 
vellous results; and that courage is generally accompanied by magnanimity and 
gentleness ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Bravest of the Brave: With Peterborough in Spain. 

By G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Pictures by H. M. Pauet. 
Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“Mr. Henty never loses sight of the moral purpose of his work—to enforce tlio 
doctrine of courage and truth, mercy and lovingkimlness, as indispensable to the 
making of- ail English gentleman. British lads will read The Bravest of the 
Brave with pleasure and profit; of that we are quite sure,''— Daily Teleyraph. 


For Name and Fame; Or, Through Afghan Passes. By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


Hot only a rousing story, replete with all the varied forms of excitement of a 
campaign, but, what is still more useful, an account of a territory and its inlmbi- 
lants which must for a long time possess a supreme interest for Englishmen, as 
being the key to our Jndian Empire ."—Glasgow Herald. 


A Jacobite Exile : Being the Adventures of a Young English¬ 
man in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. Henty. 
With 8 page Illustrations by Paul Hardy, anil a Map. Grown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5a. 


eiui r the d re Z St f ellt ’ ,u,rt ^venture is piled upon adventure, and at the 
in a r niaut l ^ Y 11 /xperiemmd breathless enjoyment 

Navxj Sf £ 0ly that nmst have tau ^ fc him much at its clos e."~Army and 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

“Mv. Hunty's.books are always alive with moving incident ."—Review of Reviews. 


Condemned as a Nihilist: A Story of Escape from Siberia. 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Walter Paget. 
Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“The best of this year’s lion by. His narrative is more interesting than many 
of tlie tales with which tho public is familiar, of escape from Siberia. Despite 
their superior claim to authenticity these tales arc without doubt no less fic¬ 
titious than Mr. lleuty's, and lie beats them hollow in the matter of sensations." 
—National Observer. 

Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

‘ * The narrative is free from the vice of prejudice, and ripples with life ns 
vivacious as if what is being described were really passing before the eye. . . , 
Hhould be iu the hands of every young student of Irish history.’’— Belfast News. 

Held Fast for England: A Tale of tlie Siege of Gibraltar. 
By (r. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

'* Among them we would place first in interest and wholesome educational 
value the story of the siege of Gibraltar. . . . There is no cessation of exciting 
incident throughout the story."— Athenmiin. 

In the Reign of Terror : The Adventures of a Westminster 
Boy. By G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by J. 
ScmbNHKRU. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ Harry Hand with, the Westminster boy, may fairly be said to beat Mr. Henty’s 
record. His adventures will delight boys by the audacity and peril they depict. 
The story is one of Mr. Ilunty's best.*'— Saturday Review. 

By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A. 
Henty. With 8 full-page Pictures by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8 vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ Morally, the book is everything that could he desired, setting before the boys 
a bright anil bracing ideal of the English gentleman."— Christian Leader. 

The Dragon and the Raven: Or, The Days of King 

Alfred. By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ A story that may justly he styled remarkable. Boys, in reading it, will be 
surprised to tind how Alfred persevered, through years of bloodshed and times 
of peace, to rescue his people from the thraldom of the Danes. We hope the 
hook will soon bu widely known in all our schools."— Schoolmaster. 

A Final Reckoning 4 : A Tale of Bush Life iu Australia. 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ All hoys will read this story with eager and mi flagging interest. The episodes 
are in Mr. lleuty’s very best vein—graphic, exciting, realistic; and, as m all Mr. 
lleuty’s hooks, the tendency is to the formation of an honourable, manly, and 
even heroic character. "—Birmingham Post. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

“As publishers of books of adventure for boys Messrs, Blackio <& Son have no 
superiors.”— St. James's Gazette. 


Facing 1 Death: Or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of 
the Coal Mines, By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Pictures by 
Gordon Browne. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5a. 

“If any father, godfather, clergyman, or schoolmaster is on the look-out for a 
good book to give as a present to a boy who is worth his salt, this is the book we 
would recommend.”— Standard. 

A Chapter of Adventures: Or, Through the Bombard¬ 
ment of Alexandria. By G. A. Henty. With 6 page Illustrations 
by W. H. Overend. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3«s*. (id. 

“Jack Robson and his two companions have their 1111 of excitement, and their 
Chapter of adventures is so brisk and entertaining we could have wished it longer 
than it is .”—Saturday Revieiv. 

Two Thousand Years Ago: Or, The Adventures of a Human 

Boy. By Professor A. J. Churoh. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Adrien Marie. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Os. 

“Adventures well worth the telling. The book is extremely entertaining as 
well as useful, and there is a wonderful freshness ill the Roman scenes and 
characters. ”—Th e Times. 


The Clever Miss Follett. By J. K. H. Dknny. With 

12 page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond, Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“Just the hook to give to girls, who will delight both in the letterpress and 
me illustrations. Miss Hammond has never done better work .”—Review of 
Remews. 


BY ROSA MULHOL.LAND. 


Banshee Castle. By Rosa. Mulholland. With 12 page 
Illustrations by John H. Baoon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


«fnrw e ° f the “2tf faf ? cin ating; of Miss Rosa Mnlholland’s many fascinating 
hwSw - 1 ?? c ] iarm °, f tlle tale hes in the telling of it, Tlic three 

neromes aie admirably drawn characters.”— Athenaeum. 

it &ud - ^gbtened hy a knowledge of Irish folk-lore, making 

it a peifect present for a girl in her teens.”-— Truth. 


Giannetta : A GirPs Story of Herself. By Rosa Mulholland, 
With 8 page Illustrations by Lockhart Bogle. Crown 8vo, cloth" 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


a * rue heroine-—warm-hearted, self-sacriflcin<»’ and as all wind 
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BY KIRK MUNROE. 


At War with. Pontiac: or, The Totem of the Bear. By 
Kiric Munrok With 8 page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

The hero is Donald Hester, a young English officer, who goes in search 
of his sister Edith, she having been captured by the redskins. Strange 
and terrible) aro his experiences; for he is wounded, taken prisoner, con- 
detuned to bo burned, contrives to escape, and is again'captured. In .all 
his adventures he finds a magic talisman in the Totem of the Bear, which 
was tattooed on his arm in his childhood by a friendly Indian; while in the 
end there is peace between Pontiac and the English, and Donald marries 
the groat chief’s daughter. 

" r« in the best manner of Cooper. There is a character who is the parallel of 
flawkeye, as the Chingaehgooks and TJnoas have likewise their counterparts. — 
The Times. 

“ Every healthy hoy will delight in this capital sto Saturday Review, 


The White Conquerors of Mexico: A Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec. By Kirk Munroe. With 8 page Illustrations by W. S. 
Stauey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

" Mr. Mimroe gives most vivid pictures of the religious and civil polity of the 
Aztecs, and of everyday life, as he imagines it, in the streets and market-places 
of the magnificent capital or Montezuma."—2Vie Times. 


Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harley's Adventures on 
both. By F. Frankfort , Moore. With 8 page Illustrations by 
Alfred Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

« This is one of the best stories Mr. Moore has written, perhaps the very best. 
The exciting adventures are sure to attract boys. —Spectator, 
u Tf. -j R -nloasant to come across such honest work as F. Frankfort Moore s Nigh- 
Chink is a real achievement in ohamcteileatxcm. 

—Scats Observer . 

A Fair Claimant: Being a. Story for Girls. By Frances 
Armstrong. With 8 page Illustrations by Gertruds D. Hammond. 
Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

eg MM&sg - 1116 

The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anne Bealb. With 8 

page Illustrations by T. C. H. Castle. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5 s. ^ 

VoZ°«M ea of »™VtaffeVa 'pA**^* -*» ™ 

film from his intonsoly selfish ways. —Guardian. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 

A Rough Shaking. By George Mac 'Donald. With 
12 page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Grown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6,s\ 

“One of the very best books for boys that lias been written. It is full <>r 
material peculiarly well adapted for the young, containing in a marked degno 
the elements of all that is necessary to make up a perfect hoys' book." 
Teachers' Aid. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By On<>. Mac 

Donald. With 75 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Grown 8v<>, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“The story is thoroughly original, full of fancy and pathos, . . . We stand 

with one foot in fairyland and one on common earth."— The Times. 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By Ge<>. MacDonald, 

With 36 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8v<>, cloth 
.elegant, olivine edges, 5,s'. 

“The sympathy with boy-nature in Ranald Bamermcms Boyhood is perfect. 
It is a beautiful picture of childhood, teaching by its impressions and suggestions 
all noble things ."—British Quarterly Review. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Gkorue Mac Donald. 

With 32 Illustrations. Grown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. Q<I. 

“Little of what is written for children has the lightness of touch and play of 
fancy which are characteristic of George Mae Donald’s fairy tales. Mr Arthur 
Hughes’s illustrations are all that illustrations should be .”—Manchester Guardiaji. 

The Princess and Curdie. By George Mao Donai.d. 

With 8 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 t s\ Qd. 

“There is the finest and rarest genius in this brilliant story. Tpgrowti people 
would do wisely occasionally to lay aside their newspapers and magusdmw to 
spend an hour with Curdie and the Princess ."—Sheffield Independent. 


BY HARRY COLL1NGWOOD. 


The Pirate Island: A Story of the South Pacific. By 
Harry Gollingwood. With 8 page Pictures by 0. J. Staniland 
and J. It. Wells. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“A capital storyof the sea; indeed in our‘opinion the author is superior in sonic 
respects as amarine novelist to the better known Mr. Clark Russell."— Thu 'Times. 

The Log of the “Flying- Fish”: A Story of Aerial and 

Submarine Adventure. By Harry Gollingwood. With 0 page 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3.s*. Grf. 

“The Flying Fish actually surpasses all Jules Verne’s creations; with incred¬ 
ible speed she flies through the air, skims over the surface of the water, and darts 
along the ocean bed. We strongly recommend our school-buy friends to pimsess 
themselves of her log,"— Athenceunv. 

***P° r other Books by Harry Gollingwood* see pages 21 and 23, 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

*' Mr. From stands in the foremost rank of writers in this department .”—Daily 

A t 'WH. 

Quicksilver: Or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By 
Ueorue Manville Eenn. With 10 page Illustrations by Frank 
Baud. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

" Quicli'xilner is little short of an inspiration. In it that prince of story-writers 
fm* buys- Ueortfe Manville Fenn—has surpassed himself. It is ail ideal hook for 
a boy’s library,” —Practical Teacher. 

Dick o’ the Fens : a Bomance of the Great East Swamp. By 
U. Manville Fenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Frank Dadd. 
('rown 8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“We conscientiously believe that boys will find it capital reading. It is full 
of incident and mystery, and the mystery is kept up to the last moment It is 
rich in eit’ective local colouring; and it has a historical interest.”— Times. 


Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. By G. Manville 
Eenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ An admirable story, as remarkable for the individuality of its young heroes 
as for the excellent descriptions of coast scenery and life in North Devon. It is 
one of tim best hooks we have seen this season.”— Athenceum. 


The Golden Magnet: A Tale of the Land of the Incas. By 
G. Manville Eenn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“There could be no more welcome present for a hoy. There tai nota^lull page 
in the book, and many will he read with breathless interest. • Ihe Golden Mag 
net* is, of course, the same one that attracted Raleigh and the heroes of nest 
ward TIo / ”—Journal of Education. 

In the King’s Name: Or, The Cruise of the Kestrel. By 
G. Manvilms Penn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Bkowne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

| )eC G lx n ]yj- r Venn’s productions in this field. It has the ^ 

„t always ‘ moving on', adventare following adventure in constant succession. - 
Duitij News. 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy’s Adventures in the Eastern 

Seas. By G. Manville Penn. With 8 page Pictures. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. M 

BU 1 By^^Gr. With "s^p^e^ Ih™tratbuK hy Gordos 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

“No one can find his way to the hearts of lads more readily than Mr. Feim.”— 
Nottingham Guardian. 

Brownsmith’S Boy: A Bonmnce in a Garden. By <{. 
Manville Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations. Grown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. Qd. 

“ Mr. B’enu’s books are among the best, if not altogether the best, of the stories 
for boys. Mr. Fenn is at his best in Browrmnith'a Boy Pictorial World. 

*** For other Books by G. Manville Fenn, see page 22. 


BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Young Travellers’ Tales. By Asoott R. iioi-k. with 

6 Illustrations by H. J . Draper. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3«. tid. 
“Possess a high value for instruction as well as for entertainment. 11 is quiet., 
level humour bubbles up on every page .”—Daily Chroni.de. 

“ Excitement and cheerful enjoyment run through the book.”— Bookman. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Asoott r. Hovk. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations by Gordon Bbownu. Olotli elegant, 5x. 
“As full of fun as a volume of Punch; with illustrations, more laughter- 
provoking than most we have seen since Leech died .’’—S/ttyflclti Independent. 

Stories Of Old Renown: Tales of Knight* and Heroes. 
By Asoott R. Hope. With 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6<i. 

“ A really fascinating book worthy of its telling title. There is, we venture to 
say, not a dull page in the book, not a story which will not bear a second read¬ 
ing.”— Guardian, 


UlldCP False Colours: A Story from Two Girls’ Lives. 
By Sarah Doudnky. With 6 page Illustrations by G. G. Kn> 
burne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 

“Sarah Doudney has no superior as a writer of high-toned stories pure in 
style and original in conception; but we have seen nothing from her pen equal 
in dramatic energy to this book .”—Christian Leader. 

“This is a charming story, abounding in delicate touches of sentiment and 
pathos. Its plot is skilfully contrived. ’’—Scotsman. 


The Universe : Or The Infinitely Grea,t. and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poitou ET, M.l). With 
272 Engravings on wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and 4 
Coloured Illustrations. Twelfth Edition, medium 8vo, cloth ele¬ 
gant, gilt edges, 7s. Qd.; also morocco antique, 16s. 

“Dr. Pouchet’s wonderful work on The Universe, than which there is no book- 
tetter calculated to encourage the study of nature .”—Pall Midi Gazette. 

“"We know no better book of the kind for a schoolroom library. ”—Hook nutn. 

It contains an immense amount, and in a form which all can understand, 
illustrations, of which there are nearly three hundred, add greatly to the 
attractive appearance and value of the book.”— Guardian, 
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BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


Olaf the Glorious. By Robert Leighton. With 8 page 
Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, and a Map. Crown 8vn, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“Is as good as anything of the kind we have met with. Mr. Leighton more 
than holds liis own with Rider Haggard and Baring aould ."—The Tunes. 

“ Among the books best liked by hoys of the sturdy English type few will take 
a higher place than Olaf the Glorious . .National Observer. 

The Wreck of “The Golden Fleece”: The story of «. 

North Sea Fialier-boy. By Robert Leighton. With 8 page 
Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5,s\ 

“ This story should add considerably to Mr. Leighton’s high reputation. Ex¬ 
cellent in every respect, it contains every variety of incident. The plot is very 
cleverly devised, and the types of the North Sea sailors are capital ."—The 'Times. 

The Pilots Of Pomona: A Story of the Orkney Island* 
By Robert Leighton. With 8 page Illustrations by John Leigh¬ 
ton, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5.s*. 

“A story which is quite as good in its way as Treasure Island, and is full of 
adventure of a stirring yet most natural kind. Although it is primarily a boys’ 
book, it is a real godsend to tlie elderly reader .”—GUtsijoio Evening Times. 

The Thirsty Sword: A Story of the Norse Invasion of 
Scotland (1262-63). By Robert Leighton. With 8 page Illus¬ 
trations by A. Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, ,5a*. 

“This is one of the most fascinating stories for boys that it has ever been our 
pleasure to read. From first to last the interest never Hags. Boys will worship 
Kenric, who is a hero in every sense of the word.”—Schoolmaster. 


BY G. NORWAY. 


A Prisoner Of Wap: A Story of the Time of Napoleon. 
Bonaparte. By Gr. Norway. With 6 page Illustrations by Rout. 
Barnes, a.r.w.s. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

“ More hairbreadth escapes from death by starvation, by ice, by fighting, &c., 

• were never before surmounted. . . . It is a fine yarn.’’— The Guardian. 

The Loss of John Humble: What Led to it, ami wimi, 

Came of It. By G-. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John 
Schonberg. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“This story will place the author at once in the front rank. Tt is full of life 
and adventure. The interest of the story is sustained without a break from first 
to last.”— Standard. 

A True Cornish Maid. By G'. Norway. With (> pnge 

Illustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Qd. 
“There is some excellent reading. . . . Mrs. Norway brings before the eyes 
m re £ L ‘- ei ' E ‘ ^ ie S°°d Cornish folk, their speech, their maimers, and their ways. 
A irue Cornish Maid deserves to be popular.”— Afhencmim. 
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With the Sea Kings: A Story of the Days of Lord Nelson. 

By F. H. Winder. With 6 page Illustrations hy W. S. Stagey. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 

“Just tlie hook to put into a boy's hands. Every chapter contains boardings, 
cuttings out, lighting pirates, escapes of thrilling audacity, and captures by corsairs, 
sufficient to turn tlic quietest hoy’s head. The story culminates in a vigorous 
account of the battle of Trafalgar. Happy boys! "—The Academy. 


Grettir the Outlaw: A Story of Iceland. By S. Baking- 
Gourd. With 6 page Illustrations by M. Zeno Diemer, and a 
Coloured Map. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4#. 

"Is the lmys’ book of its year. That is, of course, as much as to say that it 
will do for men grown as well ns juniors. It is told in simple, straightforward 
English, as all stones should he, and it Inis a freshness, a freedom, a sense of sun 
and wind and the open air, which make it irresistible ,”—National Observer. 


Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: A Story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By Olive Philltpph-Wqlley. With 6 page Illustra¬ 
tions by G. 0. Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

"It would be difficult to say too much in favour of Gold, Gold, in Cariboo. We 
have seldom read a more exciting tale of wild mining adventure in a singularly 
inaccessible country. There is a capital plot, and tlie interest ia sustained to the 
last page .”--The Times. 


A Champion of the Faith: A Tale of Prince Hal and the 
Lollards. By J. M. Callwkll. With 6 page Illustrations by 
Herbert ,T. Draper. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 4.v. 

"Will not be less enjoyed than Mr. Ilenty's books. Sir John Oldcastle’s pathetic 
story, and the history of his brave young squire, will make every boy enjoy this 
lively story.”— London Quarterly « 


BY ALICE CORKRAN. 


Meg’s Friend. By Alice Corkran. With 6 page Illustra¬ 
tions by Bo bert Fowler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Qd. 

"One of Miss Oorkrail’s charming books for girls, narrated in that simple 
and picturesque style which marks tlie authoress as one of tlie first amongst 
writers for young people ,”—The Spectator. 

Margery Merton’s Girlhood. By Alice Corkran. With 

6 page Pictures by Gordon Browne. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6(1. 

“Another book for girls we can warmly commend. There is a delightfu] 
piquancy in the experiences and trials of a young English girl who studies 
painting in Paris,”--- Saturday Review. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Good-night to Good- 

morning. By Alice Corkran. With 60 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. Qd. 

"A gem of the first water, bearing upon every.page the mark of genius. It is 
in haul a Little Pilgrim’s Progress .”—Christian Leader, 
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BLACKIE <6 SON'S BOOKS FOB YOU-NO PEOPLE, 


BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 


Hallowe’en Ahoy I or, Lost on the (Jruzet Islands. By 

Hugh St. Lege a. With 0 Illustration a by H. «7. 1 Hupeh. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 

This is the” strange history of tlio derelict I/af/our’cn, in which is Midi 
forth: How she was found, on the high-seas; how the ghost, on hoard was 
captured; how the vessel was cast ashore on a desert island in the Southern 
Ocean; how the crew, being Englishmen, took the disaster cheerily; and 
how at length, after many hardships and hairbreadth escapes, they Moated 
their stout craft, bringing her back safe again to old England. 

“One of the best stories of seafaring* life and adventure which have appeared 
this season. It contains a capital ‘fo’c's’le’ ghost and a thrilling shipwreck. No 
boy who begins it but will wish to join the Britannia long before he flin.slioH 
these delightful pages.”— Academy, 

Sou’wester and Sword. By jtugii St. Lkmui. With (i 

page Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 'Is, 
As racy a tale of life at sea and war adventure as we have met with for mum* 
time. . . . Altogether the sort of hook that boys will revel in,”— Athetuvum. 


BY EDGAR PICKERING. 


Two Gallant Rebels: A Story of the Groat struggle in Bit 
Vendde. By Edgar Pickering. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. 
Overend. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6rf. 

These two rebels are two English youths who arc .shipwrecked and east 
ashore in La Vendee. Here they are rescued by the inhabitants, and in 
gratitude for this assistance they join the Vond&uis in their revolt against 
the French Republic. The two young fellows maintain the English char¬ 
acter for pluck and sheer reckless daring. 

“There is something very attractive about Mr. Pickering’s style. . . . Boys 

will relish the relation of those dreadful and moving events, which, indeed, will 
never lose their fascination for readers of all ages,”— The *Sf peetator. 

In Press-Gang Days. By Edgar Pickering. With (i 

Illustrations by W. S. Stagey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, Mr/. 

“It is of Marryat we think as we read this delightful story; for it is not 
only a story of adventure with incidents well conceived and arranged, hut the 
characters are interesting and well-distinguished."— Academy. 

An Old-Time Yarn: Wherein is set forth divers desperate 

mischances which befell Anthony Ingrain and liis shipmates in the 
West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. By Mugah 
Pickering. Illustrated with 6 page Pictures drawn by Alfred 
Pearse, Crown Svo, cloth elegant," 3s. 6c?. 

“And a very good yarn it is, with not a dull page from first to last. There is a 
flavour of Westward Ho! in this attractive book.”— Educational Review. 

Silas Verney : A Tale of the Time of diaries II. By Edgar 
Pickering. With 6 page Illustrations by Alfred Pkarbe. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Qd, 

* Altogether this is an excellent story for boys.’’— Saturday Review, 
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BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


A Thane of Wessex: Being the Story of the Great Viking 
Kaid °f 845. By Charms W. Whistler. With 6 Illustrations 
I >y W. EL Margetson. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Qd. 

It tolls how lio was falsely accused, and unfairly outlawed as a traitor; 
how in his wanderings ho discovered the war-galleys of the Vikings, and 
carried the War-arrow; how ho withstood the raiding Danes at Bridgwater; 
how ho contrived an ambush, and completely defeated the Vikings at Parret 
mouth; and how, for liis valour, he was inlawed again, and made the Xing’s 
W tnndard-K oarer. 


“A spirited story, excellently written.”— Times. 

of th ,° books of the season.The story is told with 

^ 0Ice ’ aiu ^ a k°rds an excellent picture of the life of the period."— 


His First Kangaroo: An Australian Story for Boys. By 
Arthur Thrives. With 6 Illustrations by Percy F. S. Spence. 
Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Qd. 

this is a story of adventure on an Australian cattle-station, Dick 
Morrison accepts an invitation to spend a holiday in the bush, and has a 
good time. A band of bush-rangers also make things lively, for on one 
occasion the station is 4 ‘stuck up”, while a young Scotsman is kidnapped 
and rescued with difficulty. 

“Is calculated to make the reader sit up—to read it.”— Punch. 

‘/A lively story of life on an Australian stock-station, where the monotony of 
tilings is agreeably diversified by not only the bounding kangaroo, hut also the 
up-sticking bushranger,"— Scotsma 7 i. 


Three Bright Girls; A Story of Chance and Mischance. 
By Annie E. Armstrong. With 6 page Illustrations by W. Par¬ 
kinson. Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Qd. 

“Among many good stories for girls this is undoubtedly one of the very best." 
—TeacJien' A id. 

A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gabled Farm. By Annie 
15. Armstrong. Illustrated. Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

** The book is one we can heartily recommend, for it is not only bright and 
interesting, but also pure and healthy in tone and teaching ."—The Lady. 


The Captured Cruiser: By c. J. Htne. illustrated by 
Frank Brangwyn. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 3s. 6d, 

“The two lads and the two skippers are admirably drawn. Mr. Hyne has 
now secured a position in tlie first rank of writers of fiction for boys. "—Spectator. 


Afloat at Last: A Sailor Boy’s Log of his Life at Sea. By 
•Tohn 0. Hutcheson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. 

“As healthy and breezy a book as one could wish to put into the hands of 
a boy.”— Academy. 

Picked up at Sea: or,The Gold Miners of Minturne Creek.. 
By J. C. Hutcheson. With 6 page Pictures. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Brother and Sister: or, The Trials of the Moore Family. 
By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6 s . 
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The Search for the Talisman: a story of Labrador. 

By Henry Frith. With 0 page 1 lluHtriitiuns by Soiionukims. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3x. Cut. 

“Mr. Fritli’s volume will bo among l,hone most mid and highest valued. The 
adventures anions seals, whales, and icebergs in bnhrudor will delight, munj a 
young reader .'*—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Reefer and Rifleman: a Tui« of tin* Two Sen-ims. i:y 

Lieut.-Col. Pbugy-Ghovks. With (i pugi: IlliiHtniticins by ,)uiin 
Schonberg. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, !»#*. M. 

“A good, old-fashioned, amphibious story of our lighting with the (''rmichmen in 
the beginning of our century, with a fair sprinkling of fun and frolic. - l naan. 


Dora: Or, A Girl without ii Home. By Miu II. II. Bkad. With 

6 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Its*. i'ul. 

“It is no slight thing, in an ago of rubbish, to got a story ho pure and limit by 
as this.”~27itj Academy. 

Storied Holidays: A Cycle of Reel-letter Dayw. By E. S. 
Brooks. With 1‘2 page IlluntniticmH hy Howard Pyi.k. Crown 
8 vo, cloth elegant, 3 a*. Got. 

“It is a downright good book for a senior boy, and is eminently readable from 
first to last.”— Schoolmaster, 

Chivalrie Days: Stories of Courtesy and Courage in the 
Olden Times. By E. S. Brook w. With 20 Illustrations hy 
Gordon Browne and other Artists. Crown 8 vo, doth extra., fte. dr/. 
“We have seldom come across a prettier collection of tabu Timm* ehnmdng 
stories of boys and girls of olden days are no more fictitious or imaginary sketches, 
but are real and actual records of their sayings and doings .Literary World. 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavours, their Ac.limvonutntH, and 
their Times. By E. S. Brooks, With 12 page Illustrations by 
R. B. Birch and John Sghonherg. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3x. Or/. 
“A wholesome hook, manly in tone, its character sketches enlivened by brisk 
dialogue and high-class illustrations; altogether one that should incite lmys to 
further acquaintance with those rulers of men whose careers arc narrated. Wo 
advise teachers to put it on their list of prizes.” Knowledge. 


Dr. Jolliffe’s Boys: A Tale of Weston School, By Lkwih 
Hough. "With 6 page Pictures. Crown 8vo, (doth extra, 3*. Or/. 

“Young people who appreciate Tom Brown'# School dag# will (lnd this story a 
worthy companion to that fascinating hook. There is the same manliness of foim, 
truthfulness of outline, avoidance of exaggeration and earietituro, and healthy 
morality as characterized the masterpiece of Mr. Hughes.’'- Ntmxadle. Journal. 


The Bubbling Teapot. A WomW story. % Mm. L. w. 

Champnet. "With 12 page PictureH by Wai.tku Hattkiu.kk. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 

“Very literally a ‘wonder story', and a'wild and fanciful one. NcvcrthdcsH 
it is made realistic enough, and there is a good deal of information to lit; gained 
from it . —The Times, 
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Thorndyke Manor: a Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mary • 
C. Kowsell. With 6 page Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6 d. 

“Miss Itowsell lias never written a more attractive book than Thorndyke 
Manor.Belfast News-Letter. 

Traitor or Patriot? A Tide of the Eye-House Plot. By 

Mary C. Rows ell. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6tf. 

“ Here the Rye-IIouso Plot serves ns the groundwork for a romantic love 
episode, whose true characters are lifelike beings. 1 "—Graphic. 


BLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Beautifully Illustrated and Handsomely Bound. 


Hussein the Hostage: Or, A Boy’s Adventures in Persia. 
By Cl. Norway. With 
0 page Illustrations by 
John SuHoNmaui. New 


Edition. Crown 
cloth elegant, 3s. 


8 vo, 



“ Hussein the Uoutage is full 
of originality and vigour. The 
characters arc lifelike, there is 
plenty of stirring incident, the 
interest is sustained through 
out, and every hoy will enjoy 
following the fortunes of the 
hero ."—journal of Education. 

Cousin Geoffrey 

and I. ByC.ui.ouNE 

Austin. With 6 page 
Illustrations by W. 

Parkinson. New Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8 vo, cloth 
extra, 3«, 

“ Miss Austin’s story is hr'glit, 
clever, and well developed.”— 

Saturday Review. 

The Congo Rovers: 

A Story of the Slave 
Squadron. By Harry 
Colling wood. With 0 
page Illustrations by J. 

ScniiNiiURG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 

“ No bettor sea story has lately been written tlmu the Congo Bomrs. 
original as any boy could desire. -Morning Post. 


Reduced Illustration, from “ Cousin Geoffrey 
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THREE-SHILLING SERIES™-Continued. 


Under Hatches: or, Ned Wood thorps Adveutmm By K. 
Frankfort Moore. With 0 page IlluHtrationx by A. Foukhtier. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3 a 

‘‘The story as a story is one that will just suit boys nil the world over. The 
characters are well drawn and consistent; Patsy, the Irish steward, will be found 
especially amusing.”— Schoolmaster. 

MenhardOG: A Story of Cornish Nets ami Miaow. By U. 
Manville Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by C. <1. Stanilann, 
R.i. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a 

'‘They are real living boys, with their virtues and faults. The Cornish Usher- 
men are drawn from life, and stand out from the pages in their jerseys and 
sea-boots all sprinkled with silvery pilchard scales. ” - Spectator. 

Yussuf the Guide: or, The Mountain. Band its. A Story of 
Strange Adventure in Asia Minor. By (I, Manviiae Fenn. With 
6 page Illustrations by J. SuKoNimto. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 a 

“Told with such real freshness and vigour that the reader feels ho is actually 
one of the party, sharing in the fun and facing the dangers.''— Pall Mall Gazette, 

Robinson Crusoe. With 100 UlustratioiiH By Gordon 

Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 

“One of the best issues, if not absolutely the best, of Defoe's work which 1ms 
ever appeared.”— The Standard. 


Gulliver’s Travels. With 100 Illustrations By Gordon 

Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 a 

‘‘ Mr Gordon Browne is, to my thinking, incomparably the most artistic, 
spirited, and brilliant of our illustrators of books for boys, and one id the most 
humorous also, as his illustrations of ‘Gulliver’ amply testify.”- Truth, 


Patience Wins: or, War ill the Works. By (Bcouue Man- 

ville Fenn. With 0 page Illustrations. Or. 8vo, doth extra, 3 a 


“Mr. . 
Yorkshir 


. Fenn has never hit upon a happier plan than in writing this storv of 
are factory life. The whole book is nil aglow with life.”- Pall Mall Gazette. 


Mother Carey’s Chicken: Her Voyage to the Unknown 
Isle. By G. Manville Fenn. With C page Illustrations by A. 
Forestisr, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a 


thrillinffTnwS one ol the best Mr. Venn baa written. The indrtuuts are of 

WitU 11 °" U “ lld e-m.l.leteuca« 


The Wigwam and the War-path: Stories of the Kwl 

Indians. By Asoott B. Hope. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3a 


which 


;I? ■ ““ 
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THREE-SHILLING SERIES-Continued. 


The Missing’ Merchantman. By Harry Colmnowood. 

With 6 page Illustrations by W. H. Oveeend. Cloth extra, 3s. 

“ One of tho author’s best sea stories. The hero is as heroic as any boy could 
desire, anil the ending is extremely happy.”— British Weakly. 

The Rover’s Secret: A Tale of the Pirate Cays and Lagoons 
of Cuba. By Harry Collinctwood. With 6 page Illustrations by 
W. C. Symons, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 8s. 

“ The Rover's Secret is by far tho best sea story we have read for years, and is 
certain to give unalloyed pleasure to hoys”—Saturday Review. 

Perseverance Island.: or, The Robinson Crusoe of the 19th 
Century. By Douglas Prazar. With 6 page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. . 

“This is sm interesting story, written with studied simplicity of style, much in 
Defoe’s vein of apparent sincerity and scrupulous veracity; while for practical 
instruction it is even better than Robinson Crusoe.”—Illustrated London News. 

Girl Neighbours: or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 
Sarah Titler. With 6 page Illustrations by O. T. Garland. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 

“ One of the moet elective and quietly humorous of Miss Sarah Ty tier’s stories. 
It is very healthy, very agreeable, and very well written .”—The Spectator. 

BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES* 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 

A Musical Genius. By the Author of the “Two Dorothys”. 

Illustrated by John H. Baoon. 

Hugo Ricardo has a genius for the violin, and is adopted by a wealthy 
musical amateur. The lad fulfils the highest expectations of his new 
frioncl. But ho novor quite forgets his humhle, unselfish brother the con¬ 
juror ; and when ho is called upon to make choice between affection for 
his brother and a wealthy home, he quickly chooses the former. 

“It is brightly written, well illustrated, and daintily bound, and can be strongly 
recommended to those in search of a really good prize-book, by reason of its all¬ 
round excellence.”-— The Teacher's Aid. 

For the Sake of a Friend: A Story of School Life. By 

Margaret Parker. Illustrated by G. Dlmain Hammond. 

A tale of a girls’ school in Melbourne. The vivacity of these Australian 
girls is not less attractive than the home-like brightness and freedom of 
tho school. Tho heroine and her friend are the sweetest and cleverest of 
girls, and although there are jealousies, mistakes, and misunderstandings, 
all comes right in the end. 

“An oxcollent school-girl Btory. , . . Susie Snow and her friend, Trix Beres- 
ford, arc charming girls. J ’~-A thenaum. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES—Continued. 


Under the Black Eagle. By Andrew Hilliard. Lllus- 
trated by W. Boucher. 

An English lad resident in Russia has for his chum a student who hntf 
dealings with Nihilists. The two friends become suspected of plots, and 
the final result is that both are exiled to Siberia. On the journey they 
contrive to leap from the convict-steamer, swim aslioro in the darkness, 
and make their way across “ the Roof of the World ” into Northern India. 

“A spirited narrative . . . it is fresh ami extremely well written.”— Timex, 

“The rapid movement of the story, and the strange scenes through which it 
passes, give it a full interest of surprise and adventure.”— Scotsman. 

The Secret of the Australian Desert. By Ernest 

Favencj. With 4 Illustrations by Peroy P. S. Spence. 

Three white men, and a blackfollow culled Billy Buttons, start on an 
expedition into the great Australian desert, Strange, uncanny, and ter¬ 
rible are their experiences in that vast wilderness. They meet with the 
cannibal Warlattas; find a mysterious burning* mountain ; discover truces 
of the lost explorer, Dr. Leichhardt; and only arrive back at their cattle- 
station after long* and grievous wandering in the waturless desert. 

“ We are inclined to call it one of the best of the year. . . . We recommend 
the book most heartily; it is certain to please boys and girls, and even some 
grown-ups.”— Guardian. 


A Little Handful. By Harriet J. Scriits. 

“He is a real type of a boy .'’—The Schoolmaster. 

A Golden Ag*e: A Story of Four Merry Children. By IsjmaY 

Thorn. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

“Ought to have a place of honour on the nursery shelf ."-—The Athcmv.um . 

A RoUgTl Road: or, How tlie Boy Made a Man of Himself. 

By Mrs, G. Linnaeus Banks. 

"Mrs. Banks has not written a better book than A Rough Road.”—Spectator. 

The Two Dorothy S. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

“A book that will interest and please all girls ."—The Lady. 

Penelope and the Others. By Amt Walton. 

“This is a charming book for children. Miss Walton proves herself a perfect 
adept in understanding of school-room joys and sorrows. Christ Can Leader. 

A Cruise in Cloudland. By Henry Frith. 

/‘A thoroughly interesting story."— St. James's Gazette. 

Marian and Dorothy. By Annie E. Aemstronq. 

“ This is distinctively a hook for girls. A bright wholesome story."— Academy. 

StilRSOn’S Reef: A Tale of Adventure. By 0. J. Hynk. 

"It may almost vie with Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure Island.'*—Guardian. 

Gladys Anstruthep. By Louisa Thompson. 

" It is a clever book; novel and striking in the highest d egree. "—Schoolmistress 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES Continued. 

BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

Things Will Take a Turn. Iiy Beatrice iiauuadbh. 

With 44 Illustrations 
hv John H. Bacon. 
drown Hvo, cloth ele¬ 
gant, 2s. lb/. 

“ Perhaps tho moHt- bril 
limit in Thiuys Will Take, a 
Tam. . . . A* tale of humble 
child life in Hast London. It 
in a delightful blending of 
comedy mid tragedy, with mi 
excellent plot.”'- The Times. 


The Whispering 
Winds, mid th« 

Tiil('Ht.lud.t.lm - vTi>l<l. 

By Mauy II. 1)HHKN- 
li am. With 25 Illus¬ 
trations by Paul 
Harpy. drown .Hvo, 
cloth elegant, '2s. lb/. 

14 VVe wish the winds would 
tell us stories like these. It. 
would be worth while to climb 
Primrose. Hill, or even to the 
giddy heights of Hampstead 
Heath in a hitter east wind, 
if we could only he sure of 
hearing such a sweet, sad, 
tender, and stirring Htory as 
tlmt of Hilda Brave Heart, or 

even one that was half ho , f 4 

good. 4 ' A cade my. Seam '* Thitujs will Take it. Tarn ' . (net! need ) 

Hal Hungerford. By ,l. R. .IIittciunkon, h.a. 

" Altogether, Hal Hungerford is a distinct literary nueecHH." St eetater. 

The Secret of the Old House. H.v K. KvkukttUukh.v. 

"Tim, the little Jacobite, is a elturmlng creation." Academy 

The Golden Weathereock- By .hn.i.v (inm>Aitu 

" A clvvorly nmuulvml iimiint Htory, liiRonl.iUHly writtnn," Salur.ltiii llrturw. 

White Lilac: or, Tho Qiuiim of tin. Muy. TSy Amv H’ai.toN. 

" Kvcry rural parish ought to add Whit6 Lilac to ifcn library." Academy* 

Miriam’s Ambition. By UvKi.rN Kvkhktt-<. rkkn. 

■' Mhm Unwu'a ulilltlrun are real Itritlali lmyn anil Kli'la." lAtierpmil Mr re my. 

The Brig “Audacious”. By Ai.an 

KreBh and wUoIoboiuo aB a breath of sea air .”—Court Journul. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Contmued. 

The Saucy May. By Henry Frith. 

" Mr. Frith gives a new picture of life on the ocean wave .”Sheffield Independent. 

Jasper’s Conquest By Elizabeth X Lyhauht. 

“ One of the best hoys’ books of the season. '‘--Schoolmaster. 

Little.Lady Clare. By Evelyn Bvimuot-Grihon. 

“ Reminds us in its quaintness of Mrs. Ewing’s delightful tales. Inter . U oiht. 

The Eversley Secrets. By Kvelyn j^kiuot-Uukkn. 

“ Roy Eversley is a very touching picture of high principle.” thmnhan. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By G. tf tables, u.n. 

“ Will gladden the heart of many a bright boy .”—Methodist Retarder* 

Sturdy and Strong*. ByG. A. Henty. 

“ A hero who stands as agood instance of chivalry in domestic life. I he hntpne. 

Gutta Pereha Willie. By George Mac? Donald. ^ 

u Get it for your boys and girls to read for themselves.”- Practical l cache,). 

The War of the Axe: Or, Ad veil turns in South Africa. By 

X Percy-Groves. 

“The story is well and brilliantly told .”—Literary World, 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By K. Stead. 

‘ ‘ A capital book for boys. "—Schoolmaster. 

Ten Boys who lived ou the Bond from Long Ago to Now. 
By Jane Andrews. With 20 Illustrations. 

“ The idea is a very happy one, and admirably carried out. ” Practical Teacher. 

A Waif of the Sea: Or, The Lost -Found. By K atk Wood. 

“ Written with tenderness and grace .”—Morning Advertiser, 

Winnie’s Secret. By Kate Wood. ■ 

“ One of the best story-books we have rend.”— Schoolmaster. 

Miss Willowburn’s Offer. By Sabah Doudhky. 

“Patience Willowbnrn is one of Miss Doudney’s best creations.”- Spectator, 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Ar.<xm\ 

“These little tales are the beau ideal of girls’ stories ."-‘ 'Christian World, 

Hetty Gray: Or, Nobody’s Bairn. By Boha Mulhollanu. 

“Hettyis a delightful creature—piquant, tender, and true,”— World, 

Brothers in Arms: A Story of the Crusiulea. By F. Hay- 
ford Harrison. 

“ Sure to prove interesting to young people of both sexes.”— Guardian, 

Miss Fenwick’s Failures. By Esin? Stuart. 

“A girl true to real life, who will put no nonsense into young heads.”-•‘•Gmitfm*, 

Gytha’s Message. By Emma Leslie. 

“ This is the sort of book that all girls like .”—Journal of Education. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES—Continued. 


Hammond’s Hard Lines. By Skelton Kurpord. Illus- 


tratecl by Harold 
Copping. 

“Tlio story is very clever 
and provocative of laughter." 
— Standard. 

“ It is just what a hoy would 
choose if the selection of a 
story-book is left in his own 
hand .”—School (Guardian. 

Duleie King-: AStm-y 
for Girls. By M. 
Corbet - Seymour. 
Illustrated by Ger¬ 
trude J ). Hammond. 

“An extremely graceful, 
well-told tale of domestic life. 

. . . The heroine, Duleie, is a 
charming person, and worthy 
of the good fortune which she 
causes and shares.”— Guar¬ 
dian. 

Hugh Herbert’s In¬ 
heritance. By 

Caroline Austin. 
Witb 4 page Illus¬ 
trations by C. T. 
Garland. 



“Will please by its sinipli- Reduced Illustration from “Hammond's Bard Lines . 

city, its tenderness, and its _ , 

healthy interesting motive. It is admirably written. -Scotsman. 


NlCOla*. The Career of a Girl Musician. By M. Corbet-Sey- 
mour. Illustrated by Gertrude D. Hammond. 

Jack O’ Lanthorn: A Tale of Adventure. By Henry Frith. 


My Mistress the Queen. By M. A. Pauu, 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days- 
Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

Famous Discoveries hy Sea and Land. 
Stirring Events of History. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 

“It would be difficult to place in the 
combine interest and instruction m a higher degree. -Manchester Courier . 





BLACK IE & SON'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


BLACKIE’S two-shilling series. 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8 vo, cloth elegant. 
NEW VOLUMES . 

In the Days of Drake. Being the Adventures of Humphrey 

Salkeld. By J. S. Fletcher. With Illustrations by W. »S. Stacey. 

Wilful Joyce. By W. L. Rooter. Illustrated by Haiiouj 
Copping. 

Proud Miss Sydney. By Geraldine Mogkler. IlliLstratrd 
by Gh Demain Hammond. 

The Girleen. By Edith Johnstone. Illustrated by Paul 
Hardy. 

The Organist's Baby. By Kathleen Knox. 
Sehool-Days in France. By An Old Girl. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship: A High School sim-y 

f»r Girls, By Mrs. Henry Clarke. 

Queen Of the Daffodils: A Story of High School Life. liv 
Leslie Latng. 

Raff’s Ranche: A story of Adventure among (Jow-boyw and 
Indians. By F. M. Holmes. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eltz. J. Lysagiit. 

The Bushranger’s Secret. By Mm Henry Cl ah km, m.a. 
The White Squall. By J qhn C. Hutcheson. 

The Wreck of the “Nancy Bell”. By j. c. Hutoubson. 
The Lonely Pyramid. By J. II. Yoxall. 

Bab: or, The Triumph of Unselfishness. By Ismay Tiiorn.. 
Brave and True, and other Stories. By Gregson (low. 

The Light Princess. By George Mac Donald. 
Nutbrown Roger and I. By J. H. Yoxall. 

Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice. By Jesse Colman. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days in Garden, Forest, Field. 

and btream. By Jennett Humphreys. With 70 Illustrations. 
Susan. By Amy Walton. 

A Pair Of Clogs. By A MY Walton. 

The Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 

Dorothy’s Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES-Oontinued. 

Marie’s Home. By Caroline Austin. 

A Warrior King. By J. Evelyn. 

Aboard the “Atalanta”. By Henry Fnmr. 

The Penang Pirate. By John C. Hutoii ebon. 

Teddy: The Story of a “ Little Pickle By John (Ml iitcii i bon. 

A Rash Promise. By Geoilia Selby Lowndes. 

Linda and the Boys, By Cecilia Selby Luwnoks. 

. Swiss Stories for Children. From the German of Madam 
Johanna Spyri. By Lucy Wiikelock. 

The Squire’s Grandson. By J. M. Caldwell. 

Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Oilman, a.m. 

The Wings of Courage; and The Cloud-Spinner. 
Translated from the Trench of Ueoiuie Sand, by Mrs. Ourkran, 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons from Field and Truk. 
By A wen Banks. With 54 Illustrations by Gordon Bkowne. 

Four Little. Mischiefs. By Rosa Muluolland. 

New Light through Old Windows. By Greoson Gmv. 
Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By Thomas Aitoiimt. 
Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Muliiollanu. 
Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Alice Go reran. 
The Joyous Story Of Toto. By Laura E. Ekjiiardk. 
Our Dolly: Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. R. It. Read. 
Fairy Fancy : What she Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Read. 

BLACKIE’S EIGHTEEN PEN NY SERIES. 

With niustratioim. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


jVKir VOLUMES. 

The Little Girl from Next Door. By Guiuldinm M»oklku. 
Uncle Jem’S Stella. By Author of ’the “Two Dorothy** 

The Ball of Fortune, By C. Pearhk. New mid Cheaper Edition. 
The Family Failing*. By Barley Bale. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Warner’S Chase: Or, The Gentle Heart. By Annie S. Swan. 
New- Edition. 

Climbing the Hill. By Annie S. Swan. New Edition. 

Into the Haven. By Annie S. Swan. 




Olive and Robin: or, A Journey to 
owhere. By the author of “ The 
•two Dorothys”. 

Mona’s Trust: A Story for Girls. By 
Penelope Leslie. 



[Reduced Specimen of the Illustrations .] 
From u Pleasures and Pranks". 

Little Jimmy: A Story of Adventure. 

By Rev, D. Rice-Jones, m.a. 

Pleasures and Pranks. By Isa¬ 
bella Pearson. 

In a Stranger’s Garden: A Story d 
for Boys and Girls. By Constance / \ 
Cuming. . vl \ 

A Soldier’s Son: The Storfpf/k BmM \ 
who Succeeded. By Annette LysJ ^ 
ter. J v / 

Misehief and Merry-making. HBy 
Isabella Pearson. 

Littlebourne Lock. By F. Bayforl 
Harrison, 


Wild Meg and Wee Dickie. By 

Mary e. Ropes. 

Grannie. By Elizabeth J.Lysaght. 
The Seed She Sowed. By Emma 
Leslie. 

S Unlucky: A Fragment of a 
Girl’s Life. By'CAROLiNE 
Austin. 

Everybody’s Business: Or, A 
Friend in N eed. By Ism AY 
Thorn. 

Tales of Daring and Dan¬ 
ger. By G. A. Henty. 

The Seven Golden Keys. By 

James E. Arnold. 

The Story of a Queen. By 

Mary c. Rowsell. 

Edwy: Or, Was he a Coward? 
By Annette Lyster. 

I The Battlefield Treasure. 

m By F, Bayforl Harrison. 

Ill Joan’s Adventures at the 
i!l North Pole. By Alice 

Coricran. 

Filled with Gold. By J. Per- 

RETT. 

Our General: A Story for 
Girls. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght. 

Aunt Hesba’s Charge. By 
Elizabeth j. Lysaght. 

By Order of Queen Maude: 

A Story of Home Life. By 
Louisa Crow. 

The Late Miss Hollingford. 

... By Rosa Mulholland. 

Our Frank. By Amy Walton. 

A Terrible Coward. By 

G. Manville Fenn. 

Yarns on the Beach. By G. A. 

Henty. 

Tom Finch’s Monkey. By J. C. 

Hutcheson. 

[ Miss Grantley’s Girls, and the Stories 
\ she Told Them. By Thos. Archer. 

\The Pedlar and his Dog. By Mary 
V C. Rowsell. 

TQwn Mice in the Country. By 

M. E. Francis. 


Phil and his Father. 
Thorn. 


By Ismay 


Prim’s Story. By L. E. Tiddeman, 








